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ATTITUDE CHANGE THROUGH REFUTATION AND ELABORATION OF 
AUDIENCE COUNTERARGUMENTS'! 


DONALD L. THISTLETHWAITE ann JOSEPH KAMENETZKY* 


University of Illinois 


N preparation of persuasive communica- 
tions the following question is frequently 
encountered: “Is the communication 

more effective when the speaker avoids 
explicit denial or refutation of the arguments of 
opposed members of the audience, or is it 
better to present direct refutations of opposed 
arguments?” It might be reasoned that “any 
attempted refutation will have a tendency to 
antagonize the opposed members of the 
audience, and may motivate them to seek new 
arguments to support their position” (9, p. 
204). To the extent that such reactions occur, 
one might expect direct refutation to lessen 
the effectiveness of the communication in 
changing attitudes. On the other hand, it is 
possible that the effect of presenting no refu- 
tation (or merely implicit refutation) may be 
to increase the probability of evasion among 
opposed subjects, i.ec., nonrefutative com- 
munications may be less informatively ade- 
quate in conveying the speaker’s intended 
conclusion (cf. 4, 10). To the extent that 
comprehension is less adequate, no refutation 
should be less effective in changing opinion 
than refutation. The present study was de- 
signed to obtain evidence concerning the de- 
gree to which these alternative types of 
intermediary effects occur. 

A closely related question is that of how 
far one should go in acknowledging and 
elaborating the arguments of opposed members 
of the audience. Is it better to present only 
materials supporting the point being made, or 

' This research was supported in part by the United 
States Air Force under Contract No. AF 33(038)- 
25726, monitored by the Air Force Personnel and 
Training Research Center. Permission is granted for 
reproduction, translation, publication, use, and dis 
posal in whole or in part by or for the United States 
Government. 

*The writers wish to thank Frank T. Gardner, 
Howard Moltz, Ralph L. Anderson, and Henry de 
Haan for assistance in conducting the study and in 
analyzing the data. Special thanks are due to William 
Edwards, Superintendent of Schools in Peoria, Illinois, 
and Howard A. Hunter, Principal of Peoria Central 
High School, for their generous cooperation. We are 
also grateful to Lyle H. Lanier for reading an earlier 
version of this paper and contributing suggestions. 





is it better to acknowledge and discuss the 
arguments of those opposed to the communi- 
cator’s conclusion? Previously, Hovland, 
Lumsdaine, and Sheffield (9) investigated tke 
effects of acknowledging versus not ac- 
knowledging audience counterarguments. The 
former procedure was described as a “both- 
sided”’ and the latter as a “‘one-sided”’ presenta- 
tion. Hovland, et al., hypothesized that those 
opposed to the position taken “would dis- 
count a one-sided presentation as coming from 
a biased source, that had failed to consider the 
arguments on the other side” (p. 203). Audi- 
ence evaluations of the factual coverage of the 
two types of presentations generally did not 
turn out in the predicted manner, although 
the “‘one-sided” program was less effective in 
changing opinion among the opposed Ss. The 
present study investigated the effects of 
additional discussion of opposed arguments 
by comparing two types of presentations: (a) 
In the first, the counterarguments of opposed 
members of the audience were acknowledged, 
but no attempt was made to develop or elab- 
orate these arguments. This procedure is 
comparable to the “both-sided” procedure 
used by Hovland, ef al. (9, p. 206 (6) In the 
second, opposed arguments were acknowledged 
and elaborated by presenting “factson the other 
side” which supported the opposed arguments. 
From one point of view, it might be expected 
that the inclusion of facts ‘on the other side” 
would tend to strengthen the position of 
members of the audience initially opposed, 
thereby tending to make elaboration of op- 
posed arguments less effective in changing 
attitudes. On the other hand, such elaboration 
might also be expected to reduce the discount- 
ing tendencies of opposed members of the 
audience, thereby tending to aid the com- 
municator in securing acceptance of his 
recommendation. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Approximately 750 newly inducted recruits in basic 
training at Sampson Air Force Base (New York) con 
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stituted the main sample. In addition, 250 recruits 
were studied prior to the experiment: 40 of these who 
were opposed to the point of view to be presented in the 
experimental communications were interviewed about 
the arguments and facts believed to support their 
views; the remaining ‘Ss answered a questionnaire 
intended to determine the popularities of 12 counter 
arguments, which on a priori grounds were believed 
might include most of the reasons for opposing the 
communicator’s thesis 

The experiment was subsequently replicated in part 
with approximately 400 high school students in a 
midwestern community 


Communications and Experimental Design 


At the time the experiment was being planned 
(March, 1953) there was frequent discussion in the 
mass media of the question of whether we had acted 
wisely in committing U. S. military forces to fighting a 
limited war in Korea. This topic was selected as a 
suitable one because it appeared relevant to the orien 
tation objectives of the basic training course 

As explained above, the main purpose of the pre 
liminary interviews and questionnaires was to deter 
mine which counterarguments were most salient among 
the opposed members of the recruit population. It was 
found that relatively few recruits actually believed 
we were wrong in going into Korea. Among those 
opposing our policy in Korea, the majority seemed to 
think that we should have fought an all-out war rather 
than a limited war. The seven counterarguments 
finally selected for elaboration and refutation were thus 
mainly arguments directed against the policy of limit 
ing the war to the Korean peninsula (e.g., one such 
counterargument asserted that if we had blockaded the 
Chinese coast and bombed China and Manchuria we 
would have won a quick and easy victory in Korea) 

The following descriptions indicate the major varia 
tions in the four experimental programs 

Program I (refutation with daboration of counter 
arguments). In this presentation each acknowledge 
ment of a counterargument was followed by a state 
ment of facts supporting the counterargument (“facts 
on other side”). This in turn was followed by one or 
more statements explicitly denying the validity or 
adequacy of the opposed argument. Following the 
refutative statements was a presentation of facts 
which supported an interpretation contrary to the 
counterargument, i.e., which supported the conclusion 
that we were right in fighting a limited war in Korea 
As a rule, additional refutative statements followed 
the statement of “facts on our side.” (Running time 
4%) min.) 

Program I 1 (refutation without eaboration of counter 
arguments). This program was identical to the first, 
except that all discussions of “facts on the other side” 
were omitted. (Running time: 25.5 min.) 

Program III (no refutation with edaboration). This 
program was the same as Program I, except that non 
refutative statements were substituted for the refuta 
tions. The nonrefutative statements were formulated 
so that there was no denial of the validity of the op 
posed point of view expressed. Rather, these state- 
ments attempted to convey the idea that, the counter 


argument notwithstanding, there were still other facts 
to consider. For example, one such nonrefutative 
statement was as follows: “On the other hand, those 
who argue that we were right in not fighting an all-out 
war point to other facts whick should be considered.” 
(Running time: 27.5 min.) 

Program IV (no refutation without elaboration) 
This program was identical with Program III except 
that all statements presenting “facts on the other 
side” were deleted. (Running time: 23 min.) 

The four experimental programs were prepared 
from a single tape recording by deleting different 
sections of the tape. The transcription was made by 
a graduate student announcer for the University of 
Illinois radio station, WILL 

A control group listened to a tape recording on a 
different topic (Program V). No mention was made in 
this recording of the Korean War. In both the experi 
mental and control presentations, slides were used to 
illustrate various points made by the speaker 

Special precautions were taken to conceal the fact 
that an experiment was being conducted. It was ex 
plained that the programs were being prepared for film 
presentation but prior to this a tape recording was 
being played to a number of audiences in order to get 
their reactions. Also the format and “purpose” of the 
attitude items (some of which were administered to 
the same Ss more than once) were altered from one 
administration to the next 


Questionnaire Items 


One week prior to the communication all Ss com 
pleted a “before” questionnaire containing 15 key 
items concerned with the question of our policy in 
Korea. The following multiple-choice question is 
representative: “In your opinion, was our decision to 
fight a limited war in Korea a wise decision? (a) Yes, 
I am sure it was wise, (b) Yes, I think it was wise, 
(c) No, I do not think it was wise, (d) No, I am sure 
it was not wise, (e) I am undecided.” (The positions 
of the favorable alternatives were varied from item to 
item in order to exclude “response sets.”) Responses 
to these questions are designated as prelest responses 

Immediately after exposure to the talk, Ss were 
asked to respond to a group of “reaction” items of 
which there were two kinds: (a) One group of items was 
designed to provide a scale for measuring the tendency 
of experimental Ss to discount or depreciate the com- 
munication they had just heard. These items posed 
questions as to the adequacy of the factual coverage 
of the talk, the accuracy of the statements mad+¢ by 
the speaker, whether S believed the talk should be 
given to other Ss who had not already heard it, etc 
Responses to the items used in the scale are hereafter 
designated as discounting reactions. (6) A second group 
of five multiple-choice items, in one way or another, 
asked the question, “What do you think was the 
speaker’s main conclusion?” In order not to betray 
the conclusion, in two of the five items the speaker’s 
conclusion was not actually stated among the alter- 
natives: the correct response was, “None of the above 
statements contains the speaker’s main conclusion.” 
In addition these questions were mixed with the 
evaluative items described above. The number of correct 
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answers was used as an index of the informative ade 
quacy of each program, i.e., of the extent to which 
each talk produced comprehension of the communi 
cator’s conclusion 

During the same session, the key attitude items 
presented in the “before” questionnaire were again 
administered. Responses to these items will be called 
immediate posttest responses. The Air Force recruits 
again answered some of the same attitude items 21 
days after hearing the recording (delayed posttest). 


Scaling of Altitude Responses 


“Attitude” was treated as a dispositional concept 
reducible to specified observations of behavior. The 
behavior in terms of which S’s attitude toward the 
Korean War is specified is the preferential behavior of 
S in responding to instructions to choose the alterna- 
tives of the questionnaire items he prefers or agrees 
with most nearly. At the outset it was recognized that 
the observed behaviors might not provide any logical 
basis for categorizing the attitudes of different Ss in 
a comparative manner. It was desirable therefore to 
determine whether the data were such that a logical 
basis could be found for ordering Ss along a single 
continuum (2, 3). One obvious test consists in deter 
mining whether the obtained data satisfy the axioms 
of order which define an ordinal scale (1, 7, 11). Since 
it can easily be shown that the scale patterns of a 
perfectly reproducible scale in Guttman’s sense (6) 
are related to each other in a manner which satisfies 
these axioms, scalogram analysis was used to determine 
whether scales possessing nearly perfect reproducibility 
could be obtained. In this analysis use was made of 
the H technique (12). This technique consists of deter- 
mining a given cutting point in a Guttman scale by 
means of responses to two or more items rather than 
by responses to a single item. In using this method, 
we defined an “acceptable split” (cf. 12, pp. 286-288) 
as one which met the error criterion for both the re- 
cruit and high school samples and for both the pretest 
and immediate posttest responses 


RESULTS 


Comparative Nature of Favorableness of Alti- 
tude toward the Korean War 


The four coefficients of reproducibility for 
the resulting scale on attitude toward the 
Korean War ranged from .96 to .99 for the 
various response samples.* The scale thus 
provides a way to rank order the respondents 
with respect to favorableness of attitude to- 
ward the Korean War. 


* Two checks on the stability of the reproducibility 
coefficients associated with these items were obtained: 
the same scoring key was applied (a) to the delayed 
posttest responses of the recruits who filled out the 
same attitude items three weeks after the communica- 
tion (these responses were not used in the original scale 
analysis), and (5) to the responses of an independent 
sample of 720 recruits. The coefficients of reproduci- 
bility were .98 and .97, respectively. 


In the following analyses, high scores in- 
dicate more favorable attitudes toward the 
Korean War. 


Over-all Effectiveness of the Programs in Chang- 
ing Altitudes 


The effectiveness of the programs in chang- 
ing attitudes toward the Korean War was 
measured by comparing the posttest attitude 
scores of each experimental group with the 
posttest attitude scores of the control group. 
Since the treatment groups differed con- 
siderably from each other in initial favorable- 
ness of attitude, the statistical analysis was 
done primarily on treatment groups which 
had been matched on pretest scores. Whenever 
more than one individual could be matched 
with another, the selection was made by 
referring to a table of random numbers. 

The results in Table 1 show that without 
exception the experimental communications 
were effective in increasing the favorableness 
of the audience toward our policy in Korea. 
This was true for both the Air Force and high 
schoo! Ss.* 

The degree to which these effects represent 
enduring changes in attitude was studied by 
comparing Air Force treatment groups on the 
delayed posttest. It will be recalled that the 
recruits answered the same questionnaire 
items again three weeks after the communica- 
tion. The results in Table 1 indicate that the 
effects still persisted after an interval of three 
weeks. The experimental Ss continued to be 
significantly more favorable in attitude than 
the control Ss, although the differences were 
smaller than those found on the immediate 


posttest.® 


* The correlation between posttest scores introduced 
by matching on pretest score was incorporated into all 
tests of significance by applying the statistical test 
(critical ratio) to the difference distributions of the 
posttest scores to be compared. In selecting this 
method of analysis, an equal intervals assumption has 
been imposed on the data. 

* As a check on the stability of attitudes, test-retest 
correlations were calculated for the scale scores of the 
control Ss (these Ss received an irrelevant communica- 
tion). Reliabilities over a one-week interval were .78 
and .82 for the Air Force and high school Ss respec- 
tively. Reliability over a four-week interval was .78 
for the Air Force Ss. These correlations may under 
estimate the stability of attitudes for recruits under 
conditions of no instruction. The effects of other 
orientation lectures in the basic training program 
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TABLE 1 
Arrirupe Scores oy Matcugp Groups ImmepiaTety Arrer AND Turek Weeks AFTER 
PRESENTATION OF THE COMMUNICATION 


Three Weeks After 


Immediately After 


Air Force Groups* High school Groups* Aijr Force Groups 


(N = 103 each) 


Program Mean 
3.30 
3.35 
3.37 
3.53 
2.54 


I (Refutation with elaboration) 
II (Refutation without elaboration) 
III (No refutation with elaboration) 
[IV (No refutation without eiaboration) 
V (Control) 


* The mean pretest scores for each matched treatment group were 


** One-tailed test 


TABLE 2 


Percentaces or Arm Force anp Hick Scuoor Ss 
Wo Expressep Srronocty UNFAVORABLE 
APPRAISALS OF THE COMMUNICATIONS ON 
THE Korean WAR 


Air High 
Force School 
Ss Ss 
(N= (N= 


Appraisal Response 412) 212) 


The talk should not be given to 9 19 
others 

Speaker was unfair or very unfair 9 17 

Only a small part or none of the talk 12 26 
was really interesting 


Mean 21 


Effects of Refutative and Nonrefutative Presen- 
lations 


The main hypotheses concerning the effects 
of refutation on attitudes may be stated as 
follows: (a) If refutation primarily evokes 
discounting reactions, then attitude changes 
produced by refutative presentations should 
be less than those produced by nonrefutative 
presentations. (b) If the effect of refutation 
is primarily to increase comprehension of the 
speaker’s main conclusion, then attitude 
change should be greater in the refutation than 
in the no-refutation treatments. Consequently, 


(which were not controlled in the experiment) may 
have produced some changes in the attitudes of recruits 
in the control group 


(N = 42 each) (N = 88 each) 
p diff.** 
From 
Control 


p diff.** 
From 
Control 
< .02 
< .04 
<.01 
< .001 


p diff.** 
From 
Control Mean Mean 
3.12 
3.07 
3.24 
3.45 
2.75 


< .0O1 
< 001 
<.001 
< .001 


2.55 and 2.14 for the Air Force and bigh school Ss, respectively 


the reaction data are analyzed next in order 
to clarify the nature of audience reactions to 
the programs. 

Discounting reactions. In general, the num- 
ber of experimental Ss who reacted unfavor- 
ably toward the programs was small. This was 
especially true for the recruits who tended to 
be less critical of the programs than the high 
school Ss. This is apparent in the responses to 
three reaction questions which both groups 
answered (cf. Table 2). Approximately 20 
per cent of the high school Ss gave strongly 
unfavorable appraisals of the communication 
in response to these questions, whereas on the 
average only 10 per cent of the recruits were 
strongly unfavorable in their replies. 

Procedures similar to those described above 
were used to obtain scales for measuring the 
tendency of experimental Ss to discount the 
communication. The questionnaires which the 
two samples answered, though very similar, 
contained a few items which differed slightly 
in format and wording, so that separate scale 
analyses were made for each sample. Each 
scale finally contained five contrived items and 
the coefficient of reproducibility of each was 


* The same matched experimental groups of recruits 
used previously (cf. Table 1) were used; there were 
103 Ss in each experimental group, or a total of 412 Ss. 
Additional experimental Ss in the high school sample 
were matched, since for the analysis to be described 
it was not necessary to equate each experimental 
group with the control group. The matched experi- 
mental groups for the high school sample finally con- 
tained 53 Ss each, or a total of 212 Ss 
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TABLE 3 


Discountinc Reactions Towarp REFUTATIVE AND NONREFUTATIVE COMMUNICATIONS AMONG 
Supyects InrriaALLy Opposinc aNnp INITIALLY FAVORING THE SPEAKER’s CONCLUSION 


Ss Initially Opposed 


Mean 
Discounting 
Score 


Treatment Group 


Air Force sample 
Refutation (I & IT) 


No refutation (III & IV) 


High school sample 
Refutation (I & IT) 


No refutation (III & IV) 


* One-tailed test 
** Two-tailed test 


.93. High discounting scores in the following 
analysis indicate a greater tendency to dis- 
count or depreciate the communication. 

Subjects were classified according to whether 
they were initially “favorable” or “opposed” 
to the communicator’s position by dichotomiz- 
ing the distribution of pretest attitude scores 
for each sample at the best 50-50 split. As can 
be seen in Table 3, the Air Force Ss who were 
initially opposed showed no difference in 
discounting reactions toward the refutative 
and nonrefutative messages. But among the 
high school Ss, the programs with refutations 
were discounted to a significantly greater 
extent than those without refutations (p < 
001). 

It was not expected that the refutative 
presentations would particularly antagonize 
the favorable Ss, and it was not anticipated 
that refutation would produce any greater 
discounting than no refutation. The results in 
Table 3 show that among initially favorable 
high school Ss, refutation tended to elicit 
greater discounting than no refutation (p < 
05). These results suggest that the adoption 
of an extremely didactic and assertive manner 
in refuting counterarguments on a contro- 
versial issue may tend to alienate even sym- 
pathetic listeners. 

On the other hand, neither the initially 
opposed nor initially favorable recruits showed 
any greater discounting of the communica- 
tions containing refutations than of those not 
containing refutations. Recruits used in this 


Ss Initially Favorable 


Mean 
Discounting 


p diff.* Score p difi.** 


1.38 


1.63 


2.36 


study were only in the twelfth day of basic 
training, and fear or uncertainty of the conse- 
quences may have caused some recruits to 
suppress extremely unfavorable reactions to 
the talk. 

Informative adequacy. It was hypothesized 
that nonrefutative communications would be 
less effective in conveying the speaker’s in- 
tended conclusion than those containing direct 
refutations. This might occur for all Ss be- 
cause the speaker’s position is more sharply 
defined when he refutes opposed points of view 
than when he acknowledges but does not 
refute opposed arguments. From a different 
standpoint, it might be expected that no 
refutation would produce poorer comprehen- 
sion primarily among the opposed Ss, because 
such individuals may resist persuasion by 
distorting or failing to see the implications of 
statements presented in a nonrefutative con- 
text. 

In Table 4 it can be seen that among the 
high school Ss refutation was associated with a 
greater number of correct responses to the five 
informative adequacy questions (p < .04), 
The difference between the recruit treatment 
groups was in the same direction, although it 
did not differ reliably from chance. Possibly 
the same communication presented in dif- 
erent situations may have different ambig- 
uity-value. The military setting may have 
provided additional cues which aided the 
respondents in guessing the communicator’s 
intention, since the theme of the communica- 
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TABLE 4 
Nomere or Correct Responses To InroRMA 
TIVE ApEQuacy QuESsTIONS FoR MATCHED 
AUDIENCES 


Megan 


Mean 
Number of 
Correct | Dif 
Responses 


Treatment N 


Air Force Ss 
Refutation (I & II) 
No refutation (III & IV) 
High School Ss 
Refutation (I & II) 106 
No refutation (III & IV); 106 


206 
206 


* One-tailed test 


TABLE 5 
IMMEDIATE AND DeLtavep Postrest Atrirupe SCORES 
or Matcuep Susyects Exposep To THe REFUTA 
TION AND No-REFUTATION TREATMENTS 


Delayed 
Posttest 


Immediate 
Posttest* 
Treatment 


N (Mean aik oo N |\Mean aif ee 


Air Force Ss 
Refutation (I & II) 
No refutation (III & 

IV) 

High School Ss 
Refutation (1 & IT) 
No refutation (III & 

IV) 


206)3 . 32) - 
206\3 .45 


176|3.10 < 


( 
176|3.35 7” 


02 


106\2 .68 
106) 2.66 


* The mean pretest scores for each matched treatment group 
were 2.55 and 2.09 for the Air Force and high school Ss respec- 
tively 

** Two-tailed test 


other 
bask 


consistent with 
activities in 


probably 
lectures and 


tion was 
onentation 
training. 

Further analyses with opposed and favor- 
able Ss considered separately revealed similar 
trends, although none of the differences be- 
tween the smaller subgroups was statistically 
significant. The superiority of refutation over 
no refutation in producing comprehension of 
the intended conclusion did not appear to be 
any greater among opposed Ss than among 
favorable Ss. This suggests that the superior 
comprehension associated with the refutative 
presentations to high school Ss is not attribut- 
able to a tendency of opposed Ss to “miss the 
point” of the more subtle presentations, but is 
presumably the result of the additional cues 
which refutation provides for the recognition 
of the speaker’s intentions 


Change in altitude toward the Korean War. 
The results of the preceding analysis do not 
unambiguously support the assumption that 
one and only one of the main hypothetical 
intermediary effects occurs. Accordingly, no 
predictions were made concerning the relative 
effectiveness of the refutation and no-refuta- 
tion treatments in changing attitudes. 

The results in Table 5 indicate that among 
recruits the no-refutation treatment had a 
significantly greater immediate effect than 
the refutation treatment upon attitudes (p < 
.02). The superiority of the no-refutation treat- 
ment among the recruits also tended to persist 
after a delay of three weeks (p < .08). Among 
the high school students, on the other hand, 
there was no difference in the relative effective- 
ness of the treatments in changing attitudes. 
These results will be discussed after consider- 
ing the other findings. 


Effects of Elaboration of Audience Counter- 
arguments 


Discounting reactions. There were no 
significant differences in discounting tendencies 
for Ss in the elaboration and no-elaboration 
treatments, either for the Air Force or the 
high school samples. Similarly, there were no 
significant differences in discounting reactions 
between treatment groups when initially op- 
posed and initially favorable Ss were consid- 
ered separately. 

Informative adequacy. There were also no 
differences between treatments in the extent 
to which the audience was able to comprehend 
the intended conclusion. 

Changes in altitudes. Since elaboration of 
audience counterarguments did not have the 
effect of reducing discounting reactions for 
either sample, it was assumed that the primary 
effect of including “facts on the other side’ 
would be to strengthen the position of members 
of the audience initially opposed. It was there- 
fore expected that the presentations containing 
elaborations of counterarguments would be 
less effective in changing the attitudes of 
opposed individuals than those not containing 
elaborations of such arguments. 

The results in Table 6 indicate that this 
expectation was confirmed. Among the opposed 
recruits the no-elaboration treatments had 
significantly greater immediate effect upon 
attitudes than the elaboration treatments 
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TABLE 6 
IMMEDIATE AND DeLayep Postrest Scores oF 
Matcuep Supyects Exposep To THE TREAT- 
MENTS WitH AND WitHout ELABORATION 
OF COUNTERARGUMENTS 
(Opposed Ss only) 


Delayed 
Posttest 


Immediate 
Posttest 
Treatment 


N |\Mean ain «| N Mean dik. 
Air Force Ss 
With elaboration (I & |120)2.62 
1889) <.01 
Without elaboration (1202.79 
(It & IV) 
High School Ss: 
With elaboration (I & | 64/1 
ill) 
Without elaboration | 64/2 
(II & IV) 


98|2. 43) 
| |<.04 
98)2.82 


| 


* One-tailed test 


(p < .01). The differential effects upon re- 
cruits were also observable three weeks later 
on the delayed posttest (p < .04). Similarly, 
among the opposed high school Ss the no- 
elaboration treatments tended to have a 
greater influence upon attitudes than the 
elaboration treatments (p < .06). 

Among the initially favorable Ss, elaboration 
of counterarguments appeared to be slightly 
more effective in changing attitudes than no 
elaboration, although the differences here were 
smaller and did not differ reliably from chance. 


Relation of Altitude Change to Discounting 
Reactions of Individuals 


In order to obtain a more rigorous test of the 
association between discounting reactions to a 
communication and its effectiveness in chang- 
ing attitudes, the following hypothesis was 
tested for audiences listening to individual 
programs: Other things being equal, the members 
of an audience who discount a persuasive com- 
munication will be less influenced by the appeal 
than members who do not discount it. In order 
to compare the attitude changes occurring 
among different classes of individuals in an 
audience, it was necessary to adjust each class 
to a common pretest score base. By covariance 
analysis pretest attitude was controlled, 
treating posttest attitude as the dependent 
variable, with “high” and “low” discounting 
subgroups as the “treatments.” For each 
sample, the classification into subgroups was 


TABLE 7 
ApyusTeD MEAN Postrest MEASURES OF ATTITUDE 
Toward THE KorREAN WAR FOR SUBJECTS WITH 
Hicu anp Low Discountine Scores 


| Ss with Low | Ss with High 
| Discounting | Discounting | 
Scores Scores 


ain 


Ad 
N | justed 
| Mean | 


| Ad 
N | justed | 
| Mean | 
Air Force Ss: | 
i 72 | 3.92 | 65 | : | 
Il | 73 | 3.78 | 73 | 
III 71 | 3.80 | 89 | 
High school Ss oi a brea 
I 52 | 3.10 | 48 | 2.52 |<.02 


* One-tailed test 


made in a manner which gave the best 50-50 
split of the distribution of scores on the scales 
for measuring discounting tendencies. 

A separate covariance analysis was at- 
tempted for each experimental group in each 
sample. The data for four of the eight groups, 
however, did not meet one or both of the 
necessary assumptions of homogeneity of 
variance and of regression. Results for the 
four groups on which assumptions were met 
are shown in Table 7. The difference between 
Ss with high and low discounting scores with- 
out exception confirmed the hypothesis. Also, 
in each of the four groups for which there was 
inhomogeneity of regression or variance, the 
Ss with low discounting scores had higher 
unadjusted posttest attitude scores than Ss 
with high discounting scores. 


Relation of Altitude Change to Comprehension 
of the Intended Conclusion 


By a similar logic, covariance analysis was 
used to provide a more rigorous test of the 
association between comprehension of the 
speaker’s conclusion and the effectiveness of 
the speaker in changing attitudes. It was pre- 
dicted, that, other things being equal, atlitude 
change through communication will be greater 
among the members of an audience for whom 
comprehension of the intended conclusion is 
greater (cf. 8, pp. 287-289). 

The results in Table 8 show that the unad- 
justed mean posttest scores of the “high com- 
prehension” groups exceeded those of the “low 
comprehension” groups in seven of the eight 
experimental programs. Four of the positive 
differences are significant at the .03 level or 
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TABLE 8 


Apyustep Megan Postrest Measures or ATtrtirupE 
Towarp THe Korean War For SUBJECTS WITH 
Hicn anp Low COMPREHENSION OF THE 
INTENDED CONCLUSION 


Se with Less 
than Three 
Correct 
Aoswers 


Se with Three 
or More 
Correct 


Answers » di” 


Ad | Ad 
justed N justed 
Mean 


Air Force Ss 
I 96 | 3.65 
Il 3.64 
[il 3.34 
IV 3.47 
High school Ss 
I : 3.05 
II | 3.11 
lil | 2.72 
IV } 3.06 


* One-tailed test 
** Difference contrary to prediction 


beyond. A combined test of significance was 
calculated by the method described by Fisher 
(5, p. 100). By this method the sum of the 
natural logarithms of the individual proba- 


bilities was multiplied by minus two and this 
product evaluated by the chi-square table 
with df = 16. This test shows that the over-all 
trend was significant at less than the .01 level. 
It may be concluded therefore that greater 
comprehension of the communicater’s con- 
clusion is associated with greater attitude 
change in the intended direction. 


DISCUSSION 


It was hypothesized that the effectiveness 
of communications intended to persuade an 
audience to assign a preferential status to 
certain objects of judgment depends in part 
upon (a) affective reactions or discounting 
tendencies elicited during the process of com- 
munication, and (b) the extent to which the 
recipients understand or comprehend the 
import of the communication. The results of 
the present analysis indicate that attitude 
change tends to be greater for members of 
the audience who more clearly comprehend 
the communicator’s intended conclusion or 
who show fewer or less intense discounting 
reactions to the communication. It was initially 
hypothesized that the presentation of direct 


refutations of audience counterarguments 
would elicit predictable effects upon listener 
comprehension and discounting motives and 
thereby upon attitude change. It appears, 
however, that the effects of refutation may 
vary markedly with the situation. It will be 
recalled that among high school Ss refutation 
of audience counterarguments produced more 
frequent discounting reactions and better 
comprehension of the speaker’s conclusion. 
It is possible, therefore, that these two effects 
cancelled each other so that for the high school 
Ss the refutation and no-refutation treat- 
ments were equally effective in changing atti- 
tudes. However, the same pattern of relation- 
ships was not observed among the Air Force 
Ss. In the military setting, refutation did not 
produce a significantly greater degree of 
comprehension than no refutation. In addition, 
refutation did not elicit greater expression of 
discounting tendencies. How are we to inter- 
pret the results for the recruits? One possi- 
bility already suggested is that additional cues 
were present in the military setting which 
attenuated the differential effects of refutation 
upon audience comprehension. Some of the 
recruits may have inferred that the Air Force 
agency which authorized the presentation of 
the communications would endorse the con- 
clusion that our Korean policy was sound. On 
the other hand, the introduction of the speaker 
(and the identification of the source) for the 
high school Ss was such that it was not possible 
to predict the position the speaker would take 
on the issue. We might also speculate that 
among recruits, refutative presentations actu- 
ally tended to elicit greater discounting on a 
covert level. Differential discounting may 
have occurred, but may not have been evi- 
denced because of fear or uncertainty of the 
consequences. Under the conditions of 
differential discounting and no differential 
comprehension, we would predict, according 
to the foregoing analysis, that refutation would 
be less effective in changing attitudes, as 
indeed it was among the recruit audiences. 
The main effect of elaboration of audience 
counterarguments by the presentation of 
selected facts “on the other side” was to reduce 
the persuasiveness of the appeal. It appears 
that the elaboration procedures went “too 
far” in acknowledging and elaborating argu- 
ments of opposed members. Is it possible to 
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formulate the conditions under which elabora- 
tion of audience counterarguments will or 
will not be effective? The present data, of 
course, do not provide an adequate basis for 
such a formulation. For the purposes of future 
research we propose the following as a tenta- 
tive statement of the required conditions: 
The introduction of facts in support of 
statements acknowledging the counterargu- 
ments of an opposed audience will weaken 
the appeal and reduce its effectiveness in 
changing attitudes when the facts introduced 
are not already familiar to the audience. The 
inclusion of “facts on the other side” with 
which members of the audience are not already 
familiar will tend to strengthen their position, 
thereby reducing the effectiveness of the per- 
suasive appeal. On the other hand, if the op- 
posed facts are extremely salient for the 
audience, failure to mention them may be 
regarded as a sign that the communicator is 
biased and has neglected to consider the facts 
on the other side. Failure to acknowledge such 
facts will tend to evoke discounting tendencies, 
thereby reducing the effectiveness of the 


appeal. 
SUMMARY 


An experiment was conducted involving a 
comparison of the effectiveness of (a) refuta- 
tion versus no refutation, and (6) elaboration 
versus no elaboration of audience counter- 
arguments in changing attitude toward the 
Korean War. Two independent samples were 
obtained: one consisted of recruits in basic 
training at a military base; the second con- 
sisted of high school students. Tape recordings 
and slides were used to present communica- 
tions designed to change the attitudes of the 
experimental Ss. Control Ss listened to an 
irrelevant communication which contained no 
mention of the Korean War. “Attitude” was 
treated as a comparative concept, the reduc- 
tion for which was given in the preferential 
behavior of respondents in answering mul- 
tiple-choice questionnaire items. Coefficients 
of reproducibility for the resulting scale on 
attitude toward the Korean War ranged from 
.96 to .99 for the various response samples. 
The results of the experiment may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Each of the experimental programs was 


effective in changing attitude toward the 
Korean War. 

2. The results ior the recruits who were 
given a second posttest indicate that the 
effects upon attitudes persisted after a delay of 
three weeks. 

3. Among high school Ss refutation evoked 
significantly more discounting of the com- 
munication than no refutation. There was no 
reliable difference in the discounting reactions 
of recruits to the refutation and no-refutation 
treatments. 

4. Refutation tended to produce greater 
comprehension of the intended conclusion than 
no refutation for both samples, although only 
the difference for the high school Ss was 
statistically significant. 

5. No refutation was more effective than 
refutation in changing the attitudes of recruits. 
Among high school Ss there was no difference 
in the effects upon attitudes. 

6. The elaboration and no-elaboration treat- 
ments had no differential effects upon dis- 
counting reactions or upon comprehension of 
the intended conclusion. 

7. Programs not presenting elaborations of 
audience counterarguments tended to be more 
effective in changing attitudes than programs 
presenting elaborations of counterarguments. 

8. Members of the audience who exhibited 
more discounting were less likely to show in- 
creases in favorableness of attitude toward 
the Korean War than those who exhibited little 
discounting. 

9. Members of the audience who had su- 
perior comprehension of the communicator’s 
conclusion tended to be more influenced by 
the communication. 
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AUTHORITARIAN IDEOLOGY AND ATTITUDES ON PARENT-CHILD 
RELATIONSHIPS! 


SOLIS L. KATES anp LUTFY N. DIAB 


University of Oklahoma 


HE present problem stems from the 

assumption that the individual who 

holds authoritarian beliefs should also 
have characteristic attitudes on what is proper 
in parent-child relationships. Scales measuring 
authoritarian ‘ideology have been regarded 
as reflecting central trends in the individual 
which could frequently be related to deep- 
lying personality needs (1). We recognize the 
difficulty of inferring such deep-lying needs 
merely from an individual’s agreement with 
statements of attitude (2). The proposition 
that authoritarian attitudes represent per- 
sonal needs will be further supported if the 
hypothesized relationship between authori- 
tarian ideology and attitudes concerning what 
is proper in parent-child relationships is con- 
firmed, and if this relationship is understand- 
able on the basis of personality dispositions. 
It is anticipated that the individual whose 


responses indicate such attitudes as submis- 
sive conformity to conventional authority, 
exaggerated assertion of strength and tough- 


ness, and rejection of tender-mindedness, 
will probably give expression to these feelings 
when indicating his attitudes about parent- 
child relationships. 

Furthermore, we are examining the rela- 
tionship between authoritarian ideology and 
attitudes toward parent-child relationships 
which are similar to those commonly held by 
parents of problem children. Authoritarian 
ideology embraces such attitudes as firm 
belief in conventional values, avoidance of 
concern with the inner thoughts of people, 
overemphasis on power motif in human rela- 
tionships, contempt for mankind, etc. (1). 
We entertain the hypothesis that the indi- 
vidual who is high in such authoritarian 
attitudes would be more likely to hold ideas 
similar to parents of problem children on what 
is proper in parent-child relationships than 


! This paper is based upon a master’s thesis by the 
junior author under the supervision of the senior 
author. Portions of this paper were read at the meeting 
of the American Psychological Association, September, 
1953. 


would the individual low in authoritarian 
beliefs. 

Intolerance of ambiguity has been termed 
“one of the basic variables in both the emo- 
tional and cognitive orientation of a person 
toward life’ (5, p. 113). In previous studies, 
such intolerance has been found to be related 
to ethnocentrism (3, 7). We hypothesized that 
this variable, as measured by an intolerance of 
ambiguity scale (7), would be related to the 
possession of attitudes similar to those held 
by parents of problem children. The individual 
who has relatively a high intolerance of am- 
biguity is likely to accept or reject people 
unqualifiedly. The individual scoring low in 
intolerance would be inclined to accept be- 
havioral deviations and ambivalences in 
others with greater equanimity. 

The following specific predictions are tested: 

1. Scores on tests of authoritarian ideology 
will be significantly related to scores on tests 
of attitudes about parent-child relativnships. 

2. High authoritarian ideology scores will 
be significantly related to scores on tests 
showing dominant, possessive, and ignoring 
attitudes like those commonly held by parents 
of problem children. 

3. Subjects with high authoritarian ideology 
scores will describe parent-child relationships 
with significantly less emphasis on love, under- 
standing, and on the needs of children than 
subjects with low authoritarian ideology scores. 

4. Scores on the intolerance of ambiguity 
scale will be significantly related to scores on 
tests of dominant, possessive, and ignoring 
attitudes similar to those commonly held by 
parents of problem children. 


METHOD 


Subjects and procedure. The population consisted of 
172 native-white, Christian students at the University 
of Oklahoma, 61 males and 111 females, all enrolled 
in an introductory psychology course. The purpose was 
to determine the relationship between the students’ 
attitudes about parent-child relationships and their 
authoritarian beliefs. The conclusions are obviously 
limited; more valid conclusions might emerge from a 
study of parents. It should be noted, however, that 
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even with parents as subjects reported attitudes do not 
generally coincide with behavior (8). 

The subjects were given the antidemocratic (F) 
scale, the ethnocentrism (E) scale, the politico-economic 
conservatism (PEC) scale (1), and an ambiguity 
intolerance (A) scale (7), all in one survey. In addition, 
the subjects were asked the following questions: 

1. Do you think you would make a good parent? 

2. What would be your assets if you were a parent? 

3. We know that people are not perfect. What 
would be your weaknesses if you were a parent? 

4. There are usualiy some people whom we have 
known or have read about that we believe would make 
good parents. Describe why you think they would be 
good parents. If they are public figures (although they 
need not be), please give names. 

The University of Southern California Parent 
Attitude Survey (9) was also administered at a dif- 
ferent time. Testing was conducted during class periods, 
on two separate occasions within one week of each 
other. 

Scoring. The authoritarian ideology scales, the F, E, 
PEC scales, and the A scale, were all scored in the 
manner suggested by Adorno ef al. (1) and O’Connor 
(7). Responses to the four questions by the forty 
highest and the forty lowest subjects in regard to 
antidemocratic attitudes and ethnocentrism were 
evaluated by a student in psychology who was not 
aware of the purpose of the current study.’ Criteria 
were set up to guide the scorer in selecting responses 
which were felt to be related to high or low authori- 
tarianism. A third category was established for frag- 
mentary or unclear responses. Most subjects answered 
Question 1 too sketchily for evaluation, often replying 
with only yes or no 

Finally, the items of the USC Parent Attitude 
Survey were scored according to the assigned weights 
(9). Shoben has defined problem children and noa- 
problem children in the following manner: Problem 
children are those being treated clinically for behavior 
problems, or those who had been apprehended at least 
twice by juvenile authorities, or those whose mothers 
had indicated a clear need for clinical help with the 
children. Nonproblem children had never received 
clinical treatment, had never been apprehended by 
juvenile authorities, and had mothers who denied the 
necessity or desirability of clinical aid. The dominant 
variable of the survey pertains to items which indicate 
a parent’s desire to keep the child subordinate and 
conforming; the possessive variable reflects the parent’s 
emphasis on keeping the child dependent; and the 
ignoring variable reveals the parent’s disregard of the 
child as an individual. 

The parent attitude survey was standardized and 
validated by comparing the responses by mothers of 
problem children with the responses by mothers 
of nonproblem children. This procedure raises some 
doubt as to the scale’s applicability for male subjects. 
Rather than discard the male responses, it was decided 
to ascertain the relationship, if any, between male 
authoritarian ideology and male attitudes on the 
relationship between parents and children. 


* We are grateful to Le Roy Greer for his assistance 
in scoring the protocols of these subjects 
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TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN AUTHORITARIAN 
SCALES AND PARENTAL ATTITUDE 
SUBSCALES (N = 172) 


IDEOLOGY 
SCALE AND 


| 


| 


F 


Total (Parental 
Attitudes) 


| | 

oe 

wa 

| £ | PEC, A| § 
| | 

ani. 
es x“. 
F 66°") .24°*) 219°) .14 
% 
PEC 


|.20° |.15° |. 
A DGrn ist 


16° |.08 


Total (Authoritar- 
ian) 

















* Significant at the 5 per cent tevel, 
** Significant at the 1 per cent level. 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


An inspection of Table 1 indicates that the 
subjects high in authoritarian ideology tend 
to hold attitudes on parent-child relationships 
similar to those held by parents of problem 
children. Evidently, antidemocratic beliefs, 
negative outgroup imagery, politico-economic 
conservatism, and ambiguity intolerance are 
associated to a slight degree with attitudes 
similar to those found among parents of 
problem children. The weak but significant 
relationships between antidemocratic beliefs 
and possessive attitudes and total attitudes 
similar to those of parents of problem children 
indicate a slight tendency for antidemocratic 
student subjects to emphasize the dependence 
and the restriction of the child. 

There are moderately significant relation- 
ships between negative out-group imagery 
and dominant, possessive, and total attitudes 
like those of parents of problem children. 
The highly-ethnocentric subject, then, tends 
to support attitudes that place children in 
subordinate and restricted roles. His attitude 
to children is much like his attitude toward 
the out-group. 

Politico-economic conservatism in the sub- 
jects did not correlate with attitudes on 
parent-child relationships commonly sub- 
scribed to by parents of problem children. 
While the correlation between E and F scales 
approximates that of the original investiga- 
tion, PEC correlations with E and F are 
lower, probably as a result of contemporary 
political and economic conditions (1). 

We find very slight, although significant, 
relationships between scores on the intolerance 
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TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE F AND E SCALES AND 
THE PARENTAL ATTITUDE SCALE AND SUBSCALES 
FOR Mate (N = 61) AND FEMALE 
(N = 111) Supyects 


Total 
Dominant | Possessive| Ignoring | (Parental 
| | Attitudes) 


| 
| 


F 28°° 
E 12 | | .23 |.28°° 


* Significant at the 5 per cent level 
** Significant at the 1 per cent level 


of ambiguity scale and the E, F, and PEC 
scales, offering some corroboration of results 
previously reported (7). Similarly, there are 
slight but significant relationships between 
ambiguity intolerance scores and dominance, 
possessive, and total scores on the parent 
attitude survey. Though all the relationships 
are very slight, they do illustrate that there 
are dynamic linkages between ambiguity 
intolerance and authoritarian ideology, and 
between ambiguity intolerance and attitudes 
on parent-child relationships. 

Table 2 shows that ties between authori- 
tarian ideology and attitudes on parent- 
child relationships are present principally in 
the female student subjects. For the female 
subjects, high F-scale scores and dominance, 
possessive, and total scores on the parent 
attitude survey are significantly though 
moderately related, while for the male sub- 
jects, high F-scale scores are significantly asso- 
ciated only with scores on the ignoring part 
of the parent attitude survey. High E-scale 
scores for the females, like the F-scale scores, 
are associated significantly though moderately 
with the dominance, possessive, and total 
scores on the parent attitude survey. On the 
basis of these results it appears that strong 
antidemocratic and ethnocentric beliefs are 
more highly related to attitudes ou parent- 
child relationships in females than in males. 
Since the mother’s role in the socialization of 
children is generally decisive, female attitudes 
about parent-child relationships may be more 
thoroughly interrelated with their socio- 
political attitudes. It also appears that strong 
authoritarian beliefs are not related to atti- 
tudes on parent-child relationships which 
reflect a lack of responsibility toward the child. 


TABLE 3 


Cur SQUARES FOR THE THREE QUESTIONS AND FOR 
THE OVER-ALL EVALUATION OF ALL QUESTIONS 
ror THE Hicuest 40 AND THe Lowest 
40 on THE F anp E Scares 


Question 


)ver-all Evaluation ( 


* Significant at the 5 per cent level with one degree of free 
dom (one-tailed test 
** Significant at the 5 per cent level with one degree of free 
dom 
*** Significant at the 1 per cent level with one degree of free- 
dom 


The comparison between the 80 F- and E- 
scale highs and lows was carried out by the 
judge’ without his knowledge of the propor- 
tion of highs and lows. The results are given in 
Table 3. In Question 3, the highs on the F 
scale are significantly differentiated from the 
lows, emphasizing an aptness to become exas- 
perated by children’s faults, and a tendency 
to have high expectations of children. In 
Question 3 responses, lows stress the unde- 
sirability of not treating children as indi- 
viduals, and a fear that they will lack under- 
standing of children. Since a priori hypotheses 
stipulating the direction of the predicted rela- 
tionships were under consideration, the one- 
tailed test of significance was employed (4). 
Subjects with high F scores are not signifi- 
cantly discriminated from the lows by their 
responses to Questions 2 and 4, although the 
results are close to significance. Subjects high 
on the F scale tend to emphasize material 
possessions, discipline, and status-oriented 
parental ideals while persons with low F-scale 
scores accent warmth, love, understanding 
and a permissive, achievement-oriented pa- 
rental goal. There is a curious failure to sepa- 
rate the high subjects from the low on the F 
scale in regard to the over-all evaluation of 
responses. Possibly, the superficially similar 
responses of highs and lows may lead to con- 
fusion when an over-all evaluation is made 
which utilizes as the discriminating criterion 
the item of parental needs versus children’s 
needs. 

Highly ethnocentric subjects are signifi- 


*There was 91 per cent agreement between the 
judge and another evaluator on these differentiations 
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cantly differentiated from the lows by Ques- 
tion 2. The highs accentuate discipline, obe- 
dience, and material advantages as opposed 
to love, warmth, and understanding which 
are stressed by subjects with a small degree 
of ethnocentrism. There are no significant 
differences between high and low ethnocentric 
subjects on Questions 3 and 4. Over-all evalua- 
tion of the responses discriminates signifi- 
cantly between ethnocentric groups. Subjects 
with high negative out-group imagery, more 
than the lows, emphasize parental needs and 
strong discipline rather than love and under- 
standing. 


DISCUSSION 


We find, particularly in female subjects, 
that authoritarian ideology is related to 
attitudes of dominance and possessiveness 
toward children which, in turn, are associated 
with having problem children. Dominant and 
possessive attitudes imply complete control 
over children’s activities, lack of respect for 
children’s rights, and subordination of chil- 
dren’s needs to parental needs (8, 9). These 
attitudes approximate the authoritarian’s 
aim “to have complete mastery over another, 
to make of him a helpless object of our will, 
to become the absolute ruler over him” (6, 
p. 157). Thus additional weight is lent to the 
thesis that strong authoritarian beliefs and 
dominant and possessive parental attitudes, 
particularly in females, are probably under- 
standable on the basis of similar personality 
dispositions. 

Strong authoritarian beliefs appear to carry 
over into attitudes about parent-child rela- 
tionships which, in turn, contribute partially 
to the production of problem children. In 
view of this relationship, strong authoritarian 
ideology may be thought of, to some degree, 
as maladjustive in a democratic society. 
When strong authoritarian beliefs were mani- 
fested by female students in this study, the 
subjects also displayed attitudes of possessive- 
ness and dominance in regard to children. 
Since these attitudes of dominance and pos- 


sessiveness are similar to attitudes of the 
parents of preschool children who exhibit au- 
thoritarian-like behavior (8), they may be 
considered, we believe, as conducive to later 
authoritarianism. 


SUMMARY 


The relationship between authoritarian 
ideology and attitudes about parent-child 
relationships was investigated by testing 172 
native-white, Christian university students. 
Findings indicate a relationship between 
authoritarian ideology and attitudes on par- 
ent-child relationships in females that could 
be related to personality dispositions. Signifi- 
cant differentiations could be made among 
some open-end question responses of subjects 
high and low on the E and F scales. A tenta- 
tive conclusion was that strong authoritarian 
beliefs may be maladjustive in a democratic 
society since such beliefs are associated with 
attitudes similar to those held by parents of 
problem children. 
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GROUP ATMOSPHERE AND MEMORY' 


HAROLD E. YUKER 
Hofstra College 


T Is generally recognized that the condi- 
tions prevailing in a learning situation 
will to a large extent influence the degree 

to which material is learned. The present 
experiment was designed to specify the effects 
of certain conditions prevailing in a learning 
situation, i.e., group atmosphere, upon 
memory. 

Two variations in group atmosphere were 
introduced as the independent variables in 
the experiment: (a) the amount of coopera- 
tion or competition in the group, and (6) 
the type of leadership in the group (i.e., 
whether democratic or authoritarian). 

Three measures of memory were used as 
the dependent variables. The first was a 
measure of individual recall obtained prior 
to the group session, the second was a measure 
of group recall obtained during the group 
session, and the third was another measure of 
individual recall obtained subsequent to the 
group session. These variables were used in 
order to answer four specific questions: (a) 
how does the accuracy of group recall compare 
to the accuracy of individual recall; (6) what 
are the effects of cooperation, competition, 
democratic leadership, and authoritarian leader- 
ship upon the accuracy of group recall; (c) how 
does the accuracy of individual recall subse- 
quent te a group recall compare with the 
accuracy of individual recall prior to a group 
recall; (d) what are the effects of cooperation, 
competition, etc., upon subsequent individual 
recalls. 

Since memory or recall can be considered as 
one kind of productivity, group recall can be 
viewed as a measure of group productivity. 
Thus the present experiment can be related to 
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the previous work done on the effects of group 
productivity. Furthermore, the change in 
recall from the prior individual recall to the 
subsequent individual recall can be viewed as a 
measure of the influence of the group upon 
the individual, and related to the other 
experiments done in this area. 

A review of the literature has indicated 
that there are many factors which affect both 
group productivity and the influence of the 
group upon the individual. Two of the more 
important of these factors would appear to be 
the intervening variables of cohesiveness and 
participation, Certain group atmospheres and 
certain leadership styles lead to high cohesive- 
ness and to an increase in certain qualities of 
participation. These in turn lead to increased 
productivity and increased influence on 
group members. Therefore, variations in 
group atmosphere and leadership style were 
introduced in order to study the variations in 
group productivity and in the influence of the 
group upon the individual that would occur. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


A story’ was read to a group of four persons of tlie 
same sex. Each group consisted of volunteers from 
various psychology classes at Hofstra College. Then 
three written recalls of the story were obtained from 
the group members. The first and last were individual 
recalls; the middle recall was a group recall in which 
group members had to agree upon a group version of 
the story. The group recalls were obtained in four 
different group atmospheres: (a) cooperative-demo 
cratic, (b) cooperative-authoritarian, (c) competitive 
democratic, and (d) competitive-authoritarian, each 
atmosphere being produced by the reading of an 
appropriate set of instructions to the group. 

Initial instructions. The following initial instructions 
were read to the group. ‘The purpose of this experiment 
is to see how well you can remember a story. I am going 
to read a story to you. As soon as | have finished I 
want you to write it down as you remember it. Be as 
accurate as possible; do it word for word if you can. 
Do this without talking to any member of the group 
You will be given a limited time to do it in, so work as 
quickly as possible. When you have finished, we will 
continue with the experiment. Is this clear?” 

After approximately ten minutes, when all four group 
members had finished writing the story, the experiment 
was continued by having the group select a group 


* Bartlett’s “War of the Ghosts” (1) 
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leader. The group was allowed to use any method of 
selection that they wished. As soon as the group 
leader was selected, the group was given the instructions 
relating to the experimental variables; first the in- 
structions for cooperation or competition, then the 
instructions for democratic or authoritarian leadership 

Cooperative instructions. “In this part of the experi- 
ment we are interested in seeing how well people can 
work together as a group, and how well different groups 
can remember the story. This group will be compared 
with other groups to see which has the most accurate 
memory. At the end of the experiment a list will be 
prepared showing which groups had the best and which 
had the worst memory 

“Remembey that we are not interested in individual 
contributions, but only in the group product. Therefore 
you are al] to try to cooperate as much as you can in 
order for your group to have the best recall. At all 
times try to work for the good of the group since your 
final rating will be based upon how well the group does, 
rather than upon individual results.” 

Com petitive instructions. “In this part of the experi- 
ment we are interested in seeing what happens when 
people compete with each other in a group situation. 
Since we are interested in seeing how well each person 
does, will you please put your name on the sheet that 
you have just completed. ... Your score will be ob- 
tained by comparing that sheet with the group version 
in order to see how much you have contributed to the 
group. At the end of the experiment a list will be 
prepared showing which persons had the best and which 
had the worst memory. 

“Remember that we are interested in individual 
scores, so that you are to try to do your best to beat 
the other group members. Every phrase that you 
contribute to the group product will be one point in 
your favor.” 

Then all groups were given the following procedural 
instructions, for the method of agreement described by 
Perlmutter and de Montmollin (8). 

“You will proceed by discussing the story among 
yourselves and trying to arrive at a group version of it. 
In this discussion you are free to make use of what you 
have already written.” 

Then the leadership instructions were given 

Democratic instructions. “In order to get the best 
resu!ts and have the group operate most efficiently, the 
person who has been selected will act as coordinator. It 
will be his job to see that everybody gets a chance to 
speak, and to see that all decisions are made by the 
group as a whole. But the coordinator will have no 
authority to make decisions; that is, to decide what is 
right and what is wrong. These decisions must be 
made by the group as a whole. Once the group decides 
that a particular phrase is correct, the coordinator will 
write that phrase down.” 

Authoritarian instructions. “In order to get the best 
results and have the group operate most efficiently, 
the person who has been selected will be in complete 
charge of the group. It will be up to him to decide 
what is right and what is wrong. All decisions will be 
made by the group leader in a more or less authoritarian 
fashion, since this is apparently the most efficient 
method. The group leader will be the boss, and what he 
says, goes. Whenever he decides that a particular 


phrase is correct, he will write it down. He should at 
no time let the group make the decisions.” 

Finally, the two sets of instructions were summarized 
for the group, and the group was told that 22 minutes 
would be allowed for the group recall. At the end of the 
22 minutes, by which time most of the groups had 
completed the group recall, the group members were 
told to stop, put all papers aside, and “Write the story 
again as you now remember it.” 

As soon as a subject finished this recall, his recalls 
were taken from him and he was given a questionnaire 
and asked to fill it out. The questionnaire contained 22 
questions pertaining to various aspects of the group 
atmosphere, Some related directly to the experimental 
variables of cooperation-competition and democratic- 
authoritarian leadership; others related to intervening 
variables such as the amount of cohesiveness, the amount 
of participation, and the amount of agreement within 
the group, and still others related to matching variables 

-i.e., conditions which were not controlled in the 
experiment, but on which the groups should have been 
matched if valid experimental results were to be 
obtained 


SCORING THE RECALLS 


For scoring purposes, the story was divided 
into fifty segments, each containing a basic 
unit of meaning. The recalls were scored by 
comparing each one of the three recalls seg- 
ment by segment with the original story. On 
the basis of this comparison each segment 
was given a score ranging from zero (no recall) 
to four (perfect recall). A code book was set 
up giving the score values for various recalls 
of each segment. Although the code took 
four specific aspects of recall into considera- 
tion—omissions, distortions, additions, and 
changes in sequence—it was an over-all code 
based primarily upon the degree to which the 
meaning of the original segment was retained. 
The mean score for all 50 segments was taken 
as the recall score. 

The adequacy of the scoring procedure was 
tested in several ways, all of which indicated 
that the procedure used was satisfactory. 
First, the segmental scoring method was 
compared with a different, more gestalt, 
method on a sample of twenty cases and a 
rank correlation of .95 was obtained. Second, 
coder consistency was measured by having 
each coder score the same set of 20 recalls at 
two different times, one week apart. The 
coefficients of rank correlation came out to be 
.98 and .99. Finally, when the two coders 
each scored the same set of 20 recalls, rho’s 
of .96 and .97 were obtained for two such sets, 
demonstrating a high degree of intercoder 
reliability. 
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RESULTS 


The results were analyzed with respect to 
the questionnaire and nine specific hypotheses. 

Questionnaire analysis. The 22 questions on 
the questionnaire were designed to measure 
five specific variables: (a) the amount of 
cooperation or competition, (6) the amount 
of authoritarian and democratic leader be- 
havior, (c) the amount of cohesiveness, (d) the 
amount of participation, and (¢) background 
variables. Most questions could be answered 
in terms of a numerical scale ranging from one 
to nine, with verbal labels at the odd numbers 
on the scale. 

The scores on each question were summed 
up for the four members of each group to yield 
@ group score, and the group scores were then 
compared using analysis of variance. The 
analysis of variance was applied to a fourfold 
table, and the total variance was partitioned 
into the variance due to the leadership vari- 
able, the variance due to the cooperation- 
competition variable, the variance due to the 
interaction of these two variables, and the 
variance within groups. 

Analysis of the data revealed the following. 

1. The group members felt that there was 
more competitiveness in the competitive than 
in the cooperative groups. There were no 
significant differences in the perceived amount 
of cooperation, however, indicating that it is 
possible to have a cooperation of sorts even in 
a competitive situation (see 4) 

2. Members of the authoritarian groups 
felt that the leader made more of the decisions 
and the group made fewer of the decisions than 
did members of the democratic groups. 

3. There were two indications of greater 
participation in the cooperative than in the 
competitive groups: (a) the cooperative group 
members less often. wanted to make suggestions 
that they didn’t actually make; (6) cooperative 
group members less frequently felt that one 
member of the group was more important 
than the other members for the group recall. 

4. No significant differences were found with 
respect to the matching variables of interest 
in the task and extent of acquaintance with 
group members. 

Initial comparability. The groups were first 
compared in terms of the initial memory 
level of both the group members and the group 
leaders. Analysis of variance revealed that 
while there were no significant differences 


TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF MEAN ReEcALL Scores 


Type of Recall | sp | CR 


Hypothesis I 
Initial recall 
Group recall 

Hypothesis IT 
Best recall 
Group recall 

Hypothesis ITI 
Initia] recall 
Fina! recall 

Hypothesis IV 
Group recall 
Final recal} 


** Significant at the .01 level. 


8.39°* 


2.90"* 


8.72°° 








3.16°* 


between groups, the differences were large 
enough to necessitate using an adjusted score 
in the analysis. 

Hypothesis I. The average group recall will 
be more accurate than the average initial 
individual recall. This hypothesis was tested 
by finding the mean initial individual recall 
score and the mean group recall score, and 
then computing the critical ratio. The 
difference between the two groups was found 
to be extremely significant (Table 1) and the 
hypothesis was confirmed. Furthermore, the 
group recall was more accurate than the 
average initial individual recall in 38 of the 
40 groups. 

Hypothesis II. The average group recall 
will be more accurate than the average initial 
individual zecall of the group members with 
the best origina! recall. The critical ratio was 
found to be significant at beyond the .01 level 
(Table 1) and the hypothesis was confirmed. 
The group recall was superior to the initial 
recall of the person in each group with the 
best memory in 29 of the 40 groups. 

Hypothesis III. The final individual recall 
will be more accurate than the initial individual 
recall. A comparison of the mean recall scores 
for the two groups was found to be extremely 
significant (Table 1) and the hypothesis was 
confirmed. The final individual recall was more 
accurate than the initial individual recall in 
147 of the 160 cases, and the average final 
recall was more accurate than the average 
initial recall in all 40 groups. 

Hypothesis IV. The group recall will be 
more accurate than the average final individual 
recall. The critical ratio was again found to be 
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TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS Or VARIANCE OF THE DirrereENce BETWEEN 
Group RecaLyt and IniriaL InpIvipuAL RECALL 


Mean 
Square 


Sum of 
Squares 


Source of 
Variation 


0230 11 
1.0465 5.00* 
0689 33 

2092 


Auth-Dem 0230 1 
Coop-Comp 1.0465 1 
Interaction 0689 1 
Within groups 32.6306 | 156 


Total 33.7091 | 160 


* Significant at the .05 level 


TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE 
Between IniriAL AND Fina InpivipvaL RECALL 


Mean 
Square 


Source of 


S 
, um of af 
Variation 


Squares 


0030 
0200 
2.1590 i 
102.1700 | 156 


1 0030 

l 0200 03 

i | 2.1590 | 3.30 
6549 


Auth-Dem 
Coop-Comp 
Interaction 
Within groups 


Total 104.3540 | 160 


significant at beyond the .01 level. (Table 1) 
and the hypothesis was confirmed. Group 
recall was more accurate than the final in- 
dividual recall in 128 of the 160 cases. 


Hypothesis V. The difference in accuracy 
between the group recall and the initiai in- 
dividual recall will be greater: (a) in the co- 
operative than in the competitive groups, 
and (5) in the democratic than in the authori- 
tarian groups. Both hypotheses were tested 
simultaneously by analysis of variance. The 
analysis was performed on difference scores 
rather than the group recall scores so that 
the initial memory level could be taken into 
account. While an analysis of covariance 
would have been more advisable, it was not 
feasible sirce the groups contained unequal 
numbers of cases. The results as presented in 
Table 2 indicate that hypothesis V(a) was 
confirmed, while hypothesis V(+) was not. 

Hypothesis VI. The difference in accuracy 
between the final individual recall and the 
initial individual recall will be greater: (a) 
in the cooperative than in the competitive 
groups, and (6) in the democratic than in the 
authoritarian groups. Both of these hypotheses 
were tested simultaneously by means of an 


analysis of covariance which revealed that 
neither hypothesis was confirmed (Table 3). 

Hypothesis ViI. The variation between 
individual scores within a group will be smaller 
on the final individual recall than on the initial 
individual recall. This hypothesis was tested by 
computing the variance within each group on 
both the initial and the final individual recall. 
A comparison of the two sets of variances 
revealed that the variance on the final recall 
was smaller for 33 of the 40 groups. The 
probability of getting 33 out of 40 differences 
in the same direction was computed by the 
binomial theorem to be approximately .00002, 
thus confirming the hypothesis. When the 
results were broken down into groups and 
an analysis of variance was performed, none 
of the differences were significant. In other 
words, although the groups in general ex- 
hibited a substantial decrease in variability 
from the initial to the final individual recall, 
this decrease was general and did not vary 
significantly from one set of experimental 
conditions to another. 


DISCUSSION 


Group productivity appears to depend upon 
a complex set of factors relating to the struc- 
ture and functioning of the group. One of the 
more important of these factors is the inter- 
vening variable of member participation in 
the group task. Most factors which will tend 
to increase either the quality or the quantity 
of member participation will tend to result 
in increased productivity, whereas those 
factors causing decreased participation will 
tend to result in decreased productivity. This 
formulation is in accord not only with the 
results of experiments dealing with participa- 
tion such as that by Coch and French (2), 
but also can be used to explain the results of 
experiments on cohesiveness such as that of 
Schachter (9), experiments on leadership such 
as that of Lippitt and White (7), etc. 

This conception of the importance of par- 
ticipation as a determinant of productivity 
provides an important conceptual! tool for the 
analysis of the conflicting data obtained in 
this area. In his review of the literature, 
Dashiell (3) cited some experiments in which 
group productivity was shown to be inferior 
to individual productivity (or to the sum or 
average of individual productivities), and 
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others in which group productivity was su- 
perior to individual productivity. In terms of 
the present conceptualization, these seemingly 
contradictory results might be both under- 
standable and consistent if differences in 
member participation existed in these experi- 
ments. 

If participation is of major importance, the 
problem then becomes one of determining 
the effect of various factors upon member 
participation in the activities of the group. It is 
probable that factors such as the nature of 
the task, the size of the group, and the charac- 
teristics of the group would be important. 

First, the task must be one on which several 
people can work at once without getting into 
each other’s way. It must be additive in the 
sense that the solution can be built up a 
little at a time by piecemeal contributions, 
rather than a task involving a complete, 
sudden, insightful solution. The pieces needed 
in the solution should be at least partially 
independert of each other, otherwise an 
increase in the amount of member participa- 
tion might result in a decrease in the quality 
of participation by disrupting the “line of 
thought.” The memory task used in the ex- 
periment had all of the above qualities so that 
one would expect a direct relationship between 
participation and productivity. 

Second, the size of the group is important. 
Hare (6) demonstrated that there was a 
tendency for decreased participation on the 
part of group members as a result of group 
size. A group of four was used in the present 
experiment in an attempt to maximize member 
participation. On the basis of both the nature 
of the task and the size of the group, it was 
expected that in the present experiment the 
group product would be superior to the 
individual product. These expectations were 
borne out in the verification of hypotheses 
I, II, and IV, indicating that the group recall 
was superior to the average prior reca'l, the 
best prior recall, and the average subsequent 
recall. 

Third, group atmosphere, i.e., the interrela- 
tionships of the group members, is important. 
It was postulated that the group atmospheres 
in the cooperative and democratic groups 
would be such as to result in superior produc- 
tivity. Greater participation in the cooperative 


groups was postulated on the basis of such 


characteristics as a high degree of orientation 
to the group, a relative lack of communication 
difficulties, greater attentiveness, and greater 
inducibility. The greater participation in the 
democratic groups was postulated on the basis 
of greater opportunity for individual expression 
and greater pressure toward group agreement 
and group achievement. 

Thus the expectation of differences in 
productivity was dependent upon the success 
in achieving differences in participation under 
the several experimental conditions. Since 
the questionnaire results indicated that there 
were significant differences in perceived par- 
ticipation in the cooperative and competitive 
groups, but not in the democratic and authori- 
tarian groups, one would expect only partial 
verification of hypothesis V. This result was 
obtained: significant differences in productivity 
were found in the cooperative as compared to 
the competitive groups, but not in the demo- 
cratic and authoritarian groups. 

Turning next to an examination of the in- 
fluence of the group upon the individual, we 
find that the degree to which a person’s be- 
havior will be changed by participation in a 
group situation will depend largely upon two 
factors: (a) the extent to which he participates 
in the group’s activities, and (b) the amount 
of cohesiveness in the group. In the present 
experiment participation was defined as 
taking part in the group discussions, and 
cohesiveness was defined as the attraction of 
the group for the individual. 

With these definitions, it was expected that 
the group would influence the individual 
under all four experimental conditions. The 
questionnaire results indicated that there was 
a high level of participation and a fair amount 
of cohesiveness in each of the 40 groups. These 
expectations were borne out in the verification 
of hypotheses III and VII which indicated: 
(a) the postgroup individual recall was su- 
perior to the pregroup individual recall, 
and (b) there was less individual variation 
within the group in the postgroup recall than 
in the pregroup recall. 

It was further expected that there would be 
a differential influence of the group upon the 
individual under the different experimental 
conditions, as a result of the postulation of a 
higher degree of cohesiveness in the coopera 
tive and democratic than in the competitive 
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and authoritarian groups respectively (hy- 
pothesis VI). But since the questionnaire data 
indicated that the only significant differences 
between groups were found with regard to 
participation in the cooperative and competi- 
tive groups, verification of this hypothesis 
was not expected. The fact that differential 
influence of the group was not found in the 
different types of groups was further indicated 
by the lack of any difference in cohesiveness 
between groups, since this was felt to be a 
more important determinant of influence than 
participation. 

The subsidiary analysis of the questionnaire 
data served to clarify the above results. An 
attempt was made to ascertain the important de- 
terminants of influence in the following fashion. 
First the ten most influential and the ten least in- 
fluential groups were chosen on the basis of 
the scores indicating the improvement from 
the initial to the final recall. These groups 
were then compared to see whether they had 
scored above or below the median score for 
each item on the questionnaire. Those ques- 
tions which seemed to differentiate between 
the best and the worst groups were selected. 
The questions selected indicated that the 
most productive and influential groups were 
those in which the group members liked work- 
ing with the group, felt that the group made its 
own decisions, and felt that the group helped 
their thinking. This could be characterized as a 
kind of cohesive-democratic group. Groups 
scoring above the median on all of these items 
tended to exert more influence (.02 level of 
significance) and be more productive (.05 
levei of significance) than groups scoring below 
the median on all three items. 

This subsidiary analysis has indicated the 
importance of the postulated variables, and 
has served to point up the inadequacies of 
the present experiment in setting up the ex- 
perimental conditions. Further experimental 
work is needed in which the experimental 
conditions are controlled sufficiently to insure 
precision of results. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Forty experimental groups of four persons 
each were used to study the effects of varia- 
tions in group atmosphere upon memory. 
Each group was read a story and then the 
group members were asked to recall the story 


as individuals. This was followed by a group 
recall and a second individual recall. During 
the group recall two variations in group at- 
mosphere were introduced: (a) either a co- 
operative or a competitive atmosphere, and 
also (b) either democratic or authoritarian 
leadership. At the conclusion of the experiment 
each subject filled out a questionnaire con- 
cerning his attitudes during the experiment. 
The following results were obtained as 
hypothesized. (¢) The group recall was superior 
to the average initial individual recall, the 
initial individual recall of the persons with the 
best memories, and to the average final in- 
dividual recall. (6) The group recall in the 
cooperative groups was superior to the group 
recall in the competitive groups. (c) The final 
individual recall was superior to the initial 
individual recall. (d) There was less variation 
within the group on the final individual re- 
call than on the initial individual recall. 
Three hypotheses were not confirmed due 
to a failure to provide adequate experimental 
conditions. These hypotheses were: (a) The 
group recall in the democratic groups will be 
superior to the group recall in the authoritarian 
groups. (b) There will be more improvement 
from the initial to the final individual recall 
in the democratic than in the authoritarian 
groups. (c) There will be more improvement 
from the initial to the final individual recall 
in the cooperative than in the competitive 
groups. Subsidiary analysis indicated that 
when differences in the variables of cohesive- 
ness and feetings that the group was demo- 
cratic did appear, there were corresponding 
differences in group productivity and the 
influence of the group upon the individual. 
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ROBABLY no concept in psychology has 
enjoyed such dizzy popularity in a short 
span of time as perceptual defense. 

The word “dizzy” is used advisedly, for what 
other concept has led to so much experimental 
work, occasioned such far-flung polemics 
emanating from places like New South Wales 
in Australia (4), and been cast aside by its 
very creators—all within a half-dozen years 
or sor 

Bruner and Postman were responsible to a 
great extent for the original impetus given to 
the concept. From their work on motivational 
factors in perception, they advanced the 
formulation of perceptual defense as an “un- 
conscious mechanism of resistance to recogni- 
tion of threatening stimuli.” The concept 
quickly caught the psychologist’s fancy. 
Lately, however, while many others have been 
eagerly climbing on the bandwagon, there have 
been two notable defections—namely the 
drivers, Postman and Bruner. In two recent 
articles Postman (7, 8) has vociferously de- 
nounced the concept, while Bruner has more 
quietly directed his interests to what he him- 
self has described as the “cold” variables of 
cognition. 

At this point it seems appropriate to examine 


Postman’s revised position. In one article (8) 


entitled, “Is There a Mechanism of Per- 
ceptual Defense?”’ Postman, Bronson, and 
Gropper report an ingenious experiment 
showing that recognition thresholds for taboo 
and neutral words can be significantly affected 
by manipulating variables like familiarity of 
the words themselves, and the set given to the 
subject in terms of facilitating or inhibiting 
overt verbal report. From these findings that 
recognition thresholds can be varied by alter- 
ing factors other than the emotional signifi- 
cance of the stimulus words, they conclude 
that the experimental results to date have 
failed to lend support to the concept of per- 
ceptual defense. Having thus cast doubt on 
the McGinnies type of experiment using word 
recognition, Postman proceeds to criticize 
other researches, such as those by Rosen- 
stock (9) and Eriksen (3), as follows: 


In other studies in which complex stimuli materials 
such as sentences and pictures were used, the evaluation 
of the relative familiarity and structural difficulty of 
the neutral and critical stimuli is so difficult that the 
threshold differences cannot be interpreted as evidence 
for a defensive process (7, p. 269) 


The next group of studies taken to task in 
the paper, “On the Problem of Perceptual 
Defense,” are those which make use of in- 
dependent personality assessment, such as 
the Lazarus, Eriksen, Fonda (5) experiment 
on auditory perceptual recognition. Postman 
states: 


Similar difficulties of interpretation arise in studies 
which correlate sensitivity to critical stimuli with 
independent personality measures of the subjects. 
Even though the personality measures purport to 
classify subjects in terms of their proneness to defensive 
reactions, it does not follow that the threshold dif 
ferences observed do, in fact, represent different degrees 
of perceptual defense (7, p. 299). 


He goes on to make the excellent point that 
a rigorous operational definition of defense 
would have to anchor the concept in antecedent 
as well as in consequent conditions. 

Then, in the interests of what he describes 
as theoretical parsimony, he attempts to 
apply the Bruner-Postman hypothesis theory 
to the phenomena of perceptual defense. In 
Postman’s own words: 


A hypothesis is defined as a predisposition of the 
perceiver to organize stimulus cues in specific ways 
Such hypotheses are anchored on the antecedent side 
in conditions of stimulus input and specified conditions 
of the organism (including drives and motives) and on 
the consequent side in systematic perceptual responses 
(discriminations, verbal reports, etc.). Hypotheses 
vary in strength, ie., they vary in the amount of 
stimulation necessary to arouse, confirm or deny them. 
We have found the concept of hypothesis useful in the 
analysis of a considerable body of experimental data, 
including the phenomena of perceptual defense which 
can now be economically conceptualized in terms of 
interference among competing hypotheses. “What 
appears to be perceptual defense results from the 
dominance of strong alternative hypotheses rather than 
from active repression of the inimical or dangerous. In 
the presence of partial information, strong hypotheses 
incompatible with the threatening stimulus may be 
evoked If this is the case, the subject will appear 
tc be defending himself against perception... . If, 
however, hypotheses related to the negative stimuli 
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are strong, the opposite of defense wiil appear to 
operate.” Thus, the demands of theoretical parsimony 
led us to abandon perceptual defense as a special 
principle of perception and to fit the phenomena to 
which it referred into a broader theoretical context 
7, p. 300) 


It should be noted, though, that an element 
of caution also finds a place: 


It may, of course, be argued that stimuli such as 
those used by McGinnies and ourselves are not ap 
propriate for testing the hypothesis of perceptual 
defense. Such may or may not be the case; the possi- 
bility of future positive evidence cannot, of course, be 
excluded. At the present, however, perceptual defense 
has, at best, the status of an unconfirmed hypothesis 
(5, p 223) 


The study described below represents an 
attempt to control for Postman’s incisive 
criticisms within the design of an experiment. 


HyporueEsis 


The following hypothesis was set up for 
experimental test: Subjects predisposed to use 
the mechanism of repression in conjunction with 
a given conflict will, when confronted sub- 
liminally with a conflict-relevant stimulus, 


show defensive behavior directly traceable to the 


perceptual process itself. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


Seventeen advanced graduate students in clinical 
psychology, all of whom were thoroughly familiar with 
the Blacky Pictures (1) and had known the experi 
menter for some time 


Apparatus 


For the perceptual task a tachistoscope designed by 
Gerbrands of Arlington, Massachusetts, was employed 
The Ss were tested individually with stimuli presented 
Illumination of the adapting field 
of the test field 0.85 foot 


at a speed of .03 sec 
was 1.57 foot-lamberts, 
lamberts 


} TOK edure 


1. Assessment of conflict and defense: Each S was 
seen individually over a period of several weeks and 
given the following instructions for the measures 
listed below. The sequence of presentation was varied 
systematically in accordance with a prearranged plan 

a. Free Recall (administered at various points in 
sequence): “I would like to find out how familiar you 
are with the Blacky Pictures themselves. So what I 
want you to do is to describe as many of the pictures 
as you can. First give me the name of the psychosexual 
dimension which the picture is supposed to represent 
and then describe the physical characteristics of the 
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picture in as much detail as you can. All right, go 
ahead.” 

6. Timed Recall (always later in sequence than Free 
Recall, at intervals ranging from one to six weeks, 
with other tasks sometimes intervening): “I'd like 
to try you out on another task. This time I want you 
to name as many of the Blacky Pictures as you can, 
just as rapidly as possible. Just give me the name of 
the picture as fast as you can. Any order is all right. 
Ready, go ahead!” 

c. Problem Ranking I (administered at various 
points in sequence): “What I'd like you to do now is 
rather personal. If you’d rather not do it, that’s okay 
The task is to rank these 11 areas (sheet containing 
names of Blacky Pictures handed to S) according to 
how you see them as problems in yourself. Just your 
impressions, without spending much time on it. Of 
course your responses will be coded and kept com 
pletely confidential. Rank 1 stands for the greatest 
problem; Rank 11 for the least problem.” 

d. Problem Ranking II (always directly following 
Problem Ranking I, at intervals ranging from one to 
three weeks): ‘““Now I'd like you to do the same thing 
you did a while back. Just rank these 11 areas according 
to how you see them as problems in yourself. Re 
member, Rank 1 stands for the greatest problem and 
Rank 11 for the least.” 

The assessment of conflict in these sophisticated 
subjects naturally posed a problem. Since they were 
familiar with the administration and scoring of the 
Blacky Pictures, a special! method of analyzing their 
recall and problem-ranking responses was devised in 
advance of the actual experiment. The following list 
contains the conflict indicators, which were used 
additively to provide a numerical score for every sub- 
ject on each of the Blacky dimensions 
1. Content (Free Recall); errors in description; 
slips; excessive doubting or uncertainty about content. 

2. Detail (Free Recall): overly detailed elaboration; 
overly brief description. 

3. Intrusion (Free or Timed Recall) 
insertion of picture if regular Blacky 
generally followed; first three pictures given if sequence 
not followed 

4. Delay (Free or Timed Recall): delayed placement 
of picture if regular sequence is generally followed; 
last three pictures given if sequence not followed (last 
two if only ten are given; last one if only nine) 

5. Perseveration (Free or Timed Recall) : returning to 
picture mentioned earlier 

6. Pause (Free or Timed Recall) 
preceding or during picture 

7. Aside Comment (Free Recall): aside comment 
to self or experimenter during description of a picture 

8. Problem Ranking I vs. II; a picture placed three 
or more ranks apart on the two separate administra 


premature 
sequence 18 


long pause just 


uuons, 


Based upon the above system, an individual was con 
sidered to have conflict on a given Blacky dimension if 
his conflict score on that picture reached two or more 
points 

In addition to the necessity for determining the 
existence of conflict, the hypothesis calls for a measure 
of repression. The Free and Timed Recall tasks were, 
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of course, readily suited to this. An S was considered 
to exhibit repression on a dimension if he forgot the 
picture or its label in either of the recall procedures, 
provided he also received a conflict score in that area. 
The latter requirement was included to minimize the 
possible influence of forgetting due to nonemotional 
factors. 

2. Perceptual task: The perceptual task was also 
introduced at various points in the testing sequence— 
sometimes preceding the recall and problem-ranking 
measures, sometimes following, and other times placed 
between them. During this session S was first told: 
“Before going ahead with the tachistoscopic procedure, 
[ll fill you in briefly on all the pictures along with the 
dimensional labels.” (Following list is read to S:) 

Oral eroticism: Blacky nursing from Mama. 

Oral sadism: Blacky shaking Mama’s collar 

Anal sadism: Blacky defecating between Mama's 

and Papa’s houses. 

Oedipal intensity: 

Papa make love 
Masturbation guilt: Blacky discovering sex. 
Castration anxiety: Blacky watching knife falling on 

Tippy’s tail 

Identification process: Blacky scolding the toy dog. 

Sibling rivalry: Blacky watching Mama and Papa 

pet Tippy 

Guilt feelings 

figure 

Ego ideal: Blacky dreaming about a male dog. 

Love object: Blacky dreaming about a female dog 


Blacky watching Mama and 


Blacky cringing before a superego 


Next, S was seated in front of the tachistoscope and 
familiarized with the apparatus. These instructions 
followed: “Now I’m going to flash some Blacky Pictures 
very quickly, at a fraction of a second. There will be 
four pictures shown simultaneously at each flash—one 
at the Left, Right, Bottom and Top. The same picture 
will never appear twice in any one pattern and the 
patterns themselves will be different from flash to 
flash. What I want you to do is to tell me which 
picture you think is in each of the four positions. 
Even though the speeds will be too fast for you to 
recognize any picture clearly, make four judgments 
each time. When I say, ‘Ready,’ focus on the dark 
spot at the center of the screen. That will give you the 
best chance to see all four positions. I'll flash the 
pictures right after the ‘Ready’ signal. Also, keep your 
head in the headpiece until I tell you to sit back and 
relax. That will keep your eyes adapted to the light 
Okay? Let’s begin.” Forty-eight flashes (6 patterns 
repeated 8 times) at .03 sec. were presented, so that S 
made a total of 192 picture calls. A short rest was 
given after each series of six flashes. 

Afterward Ss uniformly stated that they were 
unable to recognize any of the pictures. Many spon- 
taneously suggested that the same results would have 
been obtained simply by asking them to name four 
pictures 48 times, since the stimuli themselves were so 
faint. Some confessed somewhat sheepishly that they 
had tried to keep a mental count in order to call 
each of the 11 pictures equally and thereby not give 
away their personal dynamics! But despite their 
familiarity with the Blacky Pictures, their sophistica- 
tion with respect to psychoanalytic theory, and their 
knowledge of perception research, one aspect of the 
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procedure eluded all of them completely. This was the 
crucial element in the experimental design—the fact 
that the same four pictures were shown over and over 
The four pictures actually presented in the tachisto 
scope (positions rotated) were Oral Eroticism (I), Ora! 
Sadism (II), Masturbation Guilt (V), and Identification 
Process (VII). These particular four were selected only 
because they had been used in an earlier study (where 
they had been combined in terms of physical qualities) 
and the stimulus patterns were still available (2). 


Experimental Design 


Based on the above procedures, the following 
conditions were abstracted. Note that these abstractions 
are derivations from the actual procedures. 

Experimental Conditions: 

{1. Present Pictures: Conflict plus Repression 

2. Present Pictures: Neutral (no conflict, no 

defense) 

Control Conditions: 

{3. Absent Pictures: Conflict plus Repression 

\4. Absent Pictures: Neutral 
In terms of the hypothesis that defensive behavior can 
be traced directly to the perceptual process itself, the 
prediction was made that pictures in Condition 1 
would be undercalled in comparison with Condition 2, 
but that no difference would appear between the 
parallel Conditions 3 and 4. The prediction that 
subjects would show this avoidance response (under- 
calling) to present pictures relating to areas of conflict 
and repression involved the assumptions that (a) the 
subliminal stimulus would activate the conflict; and 
(6) the necessity to verbalize the conflict area at the 
conscious level (by calling it) would elicit defensive 
behavior. 

The control aspects of this design bear careful 
scrutiny. We note that opportunity for perception of 
the stimulus is present only in the experimental 
conditions (1 and 2), since the pictures in Conditions 
3 and 4 are never flashed. The antecedents of the 
situation are tied down via the prior assessment of 
conflict and repression—identical antecedents (same 
conflict and forgetting scores) existing for 1 and 3, and 
for 2 and 4. Any possible differential characteristics of 
the pictures, such as physical properties, familiarity, 
etc., are controlled by virtue of the fact that the same 
pictures occur within Conditions 1 and 2, and within 
3 and 4. Also, the subjects themselves overlap in the 
various conditions, for a given S may be represented by 
different pictures in several conditions. The set is 
obviously invariant across conditions since only one 
task is involved. Finally, selective verbal report is not 
an issue because of the identity between 1 and 3 and 
between 2 and 4. Thus, the factors which Postman has 
questioned in earlier studies of perceptual defense— 
specification of antecedent conditions, familiarity, set 
and selective verbal report—are controlled so that the 
influence of the perceptual procers itself can be tested. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the results of the study. 
The column headed “Number of Subjects” 


refers to the number of individuals from 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN FReQquencies OF Picture CALLS 
No 
Cenditions of 
Ss 


Mean Number of 
Calls Per Picture 


Present Pictures: Con 6; 9.42) & = 3.83* 
flict + Repression ) 

. Present Pictures: Neu- | 14 | 17.12) p< .O01 
tral 
Absent Pictures: Con 5 | 15.20 
flict + Repression Y NS 
Absent Pictures: Neu 14 16.609 
tral 


* Owing to the small and uneven number of entries, it was 
not possible to include the correlational term in computing / 
However, inspection of the scattergram reveals, if anything, a 
slight positive trend, so that the significance of the results can be 
accepted with confidence. A one-tailed test was used to determine 
the p value 


among the total group of 17 who were able to 
be represented in each condition. The uneven 
numbers are due to the fact that all 17 did 
not have pictures falling into all four condi- 
tions, e.g., only six Ss obtained conflict and 
repression scores on one or more of the present 
pictures. The N’s refer to individuals rather 


than pictures to avoid inflating the size of the 
sample spuriously, so that in the few cases 
where an S had two or more pictures falling 
within any condition, a mean of his calls on 
those pictures was used. The column headed 
“Mean Number of Calls Per Picture” gives 
the number of calls for pictures in each condi- 
tion averaged across the individuals repre- 
sented in that condition. The relevant com- 
parisons in terms of the design are between the 
experimental set of conditions (1 vs. 2) and 
the control set of conditions (3 vs. 4). 

From Table 1 we see that the predictions are 
confirmed. Pictures representing areas of 
conflict and repression are significantly under- 
called when the stimuli are actually present 
(Condition 1) in comparison to the same 
pictures unaccompanied by conflict and de- 
fense (Condition 2). This difference between 
disturbing and neutral pictures does not ob- 
tain when the stimuli are absent (Condition 3 
vs. 4). Furthermore, examination of the range 
of calls per picture in Condition 1 reveals 
that every picture was called less often than the 
purely chance mean of 1746 (S’s 192 calls 
equally divided among the 11 Blacky Pic- 
tures), whereas approximately half of the 


pictures in the other three conditions fall 
above and half fall below the chance mean. 
In other words, there are no exceptions to the 
pattern of undercalling within Condition 1. 

Two interesting sidelights also deserve 
mention. Though the hypothesis deals only 
with the combined effect of conflict and 
repression, the data lend themselves to a 
further breakdown of the effect of conflict 
alone. Fourteen individuals showed conflict 
but no defense on present pictures. Their mean 
number of calls per picture is 17.68, which con- 
forms closely to the chance expectancy. There- 
fore the conclusion is warranted that an avoid- 
ance response cannot be expected solely from 
the existence of conflict, but requires as an es- 
sential component the predisposition to avoid, 
namely repression. A comparable analysis of 
the effects of forgetting alone, without ac- 
companying conflict, was not possible because 
only one case fell into that category. 

A second sidelight concerns some further 
evidence on the level of perceptual discrimina- 
tion. The positive results in Table 1 already 
imply that the subjects were unconsciously 
perceiving the stimuli presented tachisto- 
scopically. Their subjective reports show that 
the phenomenon was not a conscious one. From 
the data we can derive ap additional clue 
bearing on the level of discrimination. By con- 
fining our attention to calls of the four pic- 
tures which were actually present (ignoring 
calls on the remaining seven), we can check 
on the accuracy of the position (Left, Right, 
Top, or Bottom) assigned to the present 
picture. The group’s obtained accuracy of 
29.3 per cent is only slightly better than the 
chance expectancy of 25 per cent. However, 
the large number of judgments involved 
enables the difference between these two 
percentages to achieve statistical significance 
(p < .O01). Individual subjects range in ac- 
curacy from 17 per cent to 44 per cent. 


DISCUSSION 


Now to recap the implications of these 
results and to see how well the Bruner-Post 
man hypothesis theory fits the facts. First of 
all, perceptual defense can be traced directly 
to the perceptual process itself. With the 
variables of familiarity, set, and selective 
verbal report all controlled, an avoidance 
response to a subliminal stimulus has taken 
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place. Apparently the subject makes an un- 
conscious visual discrimination which some- 
cues off an avoidance reaction. The 
threatening stimulus must actually be provided 
by the environment in order for this defensive 
response to be instigated. With respect to 
antecedent conditions, we now know that it 
takes a combination of conflict in an area 
plus a predisposition to repress that conflict 
to produce the avoidance. Conflict alone has 
no discernible effect 

According to Postman, “What appears to 
be perceptual defense results from the 
dominance of strong alternative hypotheses 
rather than from active repression of the 
inimical or dangerous.” In the present experi- 
ment, then, we would be forced to say that 
S’s hypothesis was weaker in Condition 1 than 
Condition 2. Possibly someone might want to 
argue that an individual has stronger hy- 
potheses about areas in which he has no 
conflicts (Condition 2) than areas in which 


how 


he is conflicted and has already developed a 
response predisposition (Condition 1). This is 
a difficult position to maintain. The competing 


hypothesis theory becomes even weaker 
when we compare Conditions 1 and 3. 
Here the hypothesis strength is obviously 
equal, since both deal with conflict and repres- 
If the two are both weak, then the 
appearance of a stimulus in Condition 1 
(picture actually flashed) would make it 
stronger than Condition 3. Hence the pre- 
diction would have to be that pictures in 
Condition 1 would be called more often than 
those in 3—the opposite of what actually 
occurred, since pictures in Condition 1 were 
called significantly less than those in 3(¢ = 
1.93 p < .05). If, on the other hand, the two 
are both strong, then Condition 1 should have 
more calls than any of the other three, for 
Postman states specifically that when hy- 
potheses related to negative stimuli are strong, 
the opposite of perceptual defense will appear 


sion 


to operate. 

About the only even remote way we can 
try to reconcile the hypothesis theory with our 
data is to say that the individual in Condition 
1 has a strong hypothesis not to perceive the 
negative stimulus, and the response of not 
perceiving is tripped off by the actual appear- 
ance of that stimulus in the tachistoscope. 
Having gone this far, we are confronted once 


again with what would have to be a $64 ques- 
tion for Postman—Why does the individual 
develop a hypothesis not to perceive—a 
question easily answered if we look to psycho- 
analytic theory and perceptual defense. 

In conclusion, the results of the present 
study seem to be incompatible with the pro- 
posed rejection of the concept of perceptual 
defense. The “competing hypothesis” theory, 
which Postman has advocated as a more 
parsimonious substitute, does not appear to 
fit the data. Perhaps a more temperate posi- 
tion is called for by our currently limited 
knowledge of the relationship between per- 
sonality and perception. The field is ripe for 
continued intensive, experimental exploration 
under relevant, carefully controlled conditions. 
Before we are willing to run the time-honored 
risk of throwing the baby out with the bath, 
we should at least make certain that the baby 
has first been washed. 


SUMMARY 


Recently the concept of perceptual defense 
has become the subject of considerable con- 
troversy. Prominent in these discussions is 
Postman’s revised position, which maintains 
that “what appears to be perceptual defense 
results from the dominance of strong alterna- 
tive hypotheses rather than from active repres- 
sion of the inimical or dangerous.” In the 
present study the foilowing hypothesis was sub- 
mitted to experimental test: Subjects pre- 
disposed to use the mechanism of repression in 
conjunction with a given conflict will, when 
confronted subliminally with a conflict-relevant 
stimulus, show defensive behavior directly trace- 
able to the perceptual process itself. 

The procedures included: 

1. Seventeen advanced graduate students 
in clinical psychology were assessed for conflict 
and defense related to dimensions of the Blacky 
Pictures, by means of a series of recall and 
problem-ranking methods. 

2. The Ss were given the perceptual task of 
naming four Blacky Pictures flashed simul- 
taneously at a tachistoscopic speed well below 
conscious awareness. All 11 pictures were 
called in varying frequencies over 48 trials, 
but none of the Ss caught on to the fact that 
the same four pictures were flashed in every 
trial. This procedure permitted the establish- 
ment of four conditions: 
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Present Pictures: Conflict plus Repression 
Present Pictures: Neutral 
Absent Pictures: Conflict plus Repression 
Absent Pictures: Neutral. 


In accordance with the predictions, pictures 
in Condition 1 were called significantly less 
than those in Condition 2, whereas no differ- 
ence occurred in the comparison of Conditions 
3 and 4. Thus, with the variables of selective 
verbal report, familiarity, set, and antecedent 
conditions all controlled, an avoidance re- 
sponse directly traceable to the perceptual 
process was obtained. 

The seeming incompatibility of these find- 
ings with the Bruner-Postman “hypothesis 
theory” explanation of perceptual defense 
was reviewed, with the conclusion that current 
attempts to abandon perceptual defense in 
the interests of “theoretical parsimony” may 
very well be premature, 
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GALVANIC SKIN RESPONSE TO NEGRO AND WHITE 
EXPERIMENTERS! 


ROBERT E. RANKIN 


West Virginia University 


HIS study reports an experiment demon- 

strating a differential galvanic skin re- 

sponse (GSR) on the part of white col- 
lege men to incidental contacts by a Negro 
and a white experimenter. The study was 
undertaken because of its methodological im- 
plications and for the light it might throw on 
the adequacy cf current conceptions of social 
attitude phenomena. 

There are a number of characteristics of the 
GSR which recommended it as a potential 
measure of attitudes. For one thing, the GSR 
is highly sensitive, although this sensitivity 
also becomes a source of difficulty in providing 
experimental control. A second advantage is 
the general inability of the subject to inhibit 
the response voluntarily. Third, the GSR has 
repeatedly shown itself related to affect or to 
favorable and unfavorable evaluations of 
stimuli, although its correlation with decision 
processes complicates its interpretation in 
some experiments (1, 5). Previous unsuccessful 
efforts to use the GSR in the diagnosis of 
social attitudes differ from the present study 
in various ways, especially in that they utilized 
verbal statements about the object of the 
attitude (1, 4, 5, 9). 

The outline of the present experiment can 
be stated briefly as follows: The subjects were 
called in to participate in a word-association 
test involving emotion-provoking terms such 
as “love,” “fluak,” “mother,” and “petting.” 
During the experimental period, a Negro and 
a white experimenter alternated in readjusting 
a dummy GSR apparatus attached to the left 
hand. The recording GSR apparatus remained 
in contact on the right hand. In addition, for 
some of the subjects, verbal attitude measures 
of a direct and an indirect type were obtained 
in separate classroom sessions. 


This report is based upon the first author’s master’s 
thesis (8) done under the direction of the second 
author and Dr. Delos D. Wickens. The present 
authors are indebted to Dr. Wickens for his help and 
for the use of his GSR equipment, and to the Psychology 
Department through Dr. H. E. Burtt for providing 
funds for the payment of the research assistant who 
played the role of the Negro experimenter 


AND 


DONALD T. CAMPBELL 
Northwestern U niversily 


METHOD 


The subjects (Ss) were seated in a sound-proofed 
room entered from the outer hall through a control 
room which contained the recording apparatus. The S 
sat in a chair which provided both a left and a right 
arm rest. On S’s right hand were clamped the electrodes, 
with the positive electrode resting on the palm of the 
hand, the negative on the back. Good contact was 
assured by using electrode jelly under the zinc plates. 
On S’s left wrist was placed the dummy apparatus 
consisting of electrodes, two simulated electrical poles, 
with wires attached, the whole apparatus being held in 
place by a leather band. The GSR recording apparatus 
employed was essentially the same as that described 
by Haggard and Gerbrands (7). This included the use 
of an external current of 2.25 microamps, and RCA volt 
ohmyst with a General Electric photoelectric recording 
microammeter combined to form a DC vacuum tube 
voltmeter with which the veltage across the S’s 
electrodes could be graphically recorded and evaluated 
in terms of resistance. Further details on this apparatus 
may be obtained from the full report (8). By pressing a 
switch when entering and leaving the experimental 
chamber, the experimenter (£) could record his 
presence and absence in the experimental chamber 

The Zs alternately took one of two roles. We will 
call these Experimenter (E) and Assistant (A) in the 
following presentation. The E took S through the 
control room, where A could be seen, and into the ex- 
perimental room. Then E read these instructions 

“This is an experiment to test your reactions to 
certain words. During the experiment your right arm 
will be strapped to that board with this clamp fastened 
across your hand. On your left wrist we will place 
another apparatus. Please try not to move your right 
hand during the experiment. You are free to move 
your left hand. Wait for one of the experimenters to 
adjust and remove the apparatus. When the experi- 
ment begins, I shall sit in the other room anc read to 
you slowly a list of words. Following each word you are 
to call out the first word you associate with the one I 
read. Are there any questions?” 

During this period A established S’s base level and 
made the necessary settings on the recording epparatus. 
When the instructions had been read and the apparatus 
attached, EZ left the room. The S was left alone in the 
experimental room for a 2- or 3-minute period, to make 
sure that an adequate base level for the GSR had been 
established. Then A entered the chamber and made the 
first adjustment of the dummy left-hand apparatus. He 
left promptly, and after another period of silence lasting 
some 30 seconds, E entered, made a second adjustment 
on the dummy apparatus, and left, thus providing the 
second experimental contact. After a further 30-sec. 
period of silence for the S, E began reading the words 
to the S from the control room. After ten words had 
been read and responded to by S (taking about two 
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minutes) E again entered the chamber and made the 
third adjustment of the dummy apparatus. After 
another pause of 30 seconds, the four remaining words 
were read, at which time A entered and made the 
fourth and final adjustment of the dummy apparatus 
After another half minute of silence, the S was released. 
Each experimental contact-period lasted about 20 
seconds. 

The experiment was run in two counterbalanced 
forms. In Form A E was white, a graduate student in 
psychology, aged 23, 5’9” in height, 155 pounds in 
weight. A was a Negro, graduate student in education, 
aged 32, about 51144” in height, weight 192 pounds. 
In Form B the roles were reversed with the Negro 
playing the role of EZ and the White playing the role 
of A. The two experimental forms taken together 
provide a counterbalanced design in which the effects 
of (a) the person making the contact, (b) the four 
different contacts, and (c) the form of the experiment 
coulc be analyzed. The design is shown more compactly 
in Table 1. Forty male Ss, aged 19-36, were selected at 
random from the files of beginning psychology classes 
during the summer quarter 1950 at The Ohio State 
University. Since all students were required to spend 
some time as experimental subjects, it was possible to 
secure the cooperation of the total group originally 
selected. The individual experimental sessions were 
spread out over a two-week period, with Form A and 
Form B sessions being alternated. As far as could be 
told from the comments and questions of the Ss to the 
Es and to their classroom instructors, all accepted the 
experiment as a word-association study, and were 
unaware that the adjustment «: the left hand apparatus 
by Negro or white Es represented the relevant di- 
mension of the study. 

RESULTS 

The quantification of GSR records is a 
complicated problem which has generated a 
considerable methodological literature. In the 
present study the response was defined as the 
difference in GSR level between the time when 
E entered the chamber and the highest point 
achieved before he left the chamber. The 
GSR is thus a response not only to the tactual 
contacts necessitated in the readjustment of 
the left hand apparatus, but also of the visual 
stimuli of entering the room and approaching 
the subject. While arbitrary, this definition of 
the response avoided subjective interpretations 
from the GSR trend line, where clear-cut 
single deflections are often lacking. The re- 
sponse thus defined was quantified in terms of 
log change in conductance, as suggested by 
Haggard (6). These values, multiplied by 
10°, are summed in Table 1. 

Table 1 shows the cell and marginal totals 
and gives the plan of the experimental design. 
There are three potential experimental dimen- 
sions or classification criteria confounded into 


TABLE 1 
EXPERIMENTER MAKING CONTACT 


Totals 
White by 


Negro 
Contact 


Contact 


| 84.24 


| 
| 
| 


49.74 34.50 


42.41 44.35 86.76 


34.16 28.56 | 62.72 


42.11 29.21 | 71.32 


Totals by Ex 168.42 136.62 


perimenter 
Totals by Form: A = 164.76; B = 140.28 


Note.—Letters in cells indicate the form of the experiment 
(A or B) from which the data were taken 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


Source Fi »p 
or 001 


Experimenter 
8. 26) .001 


Contact 
Row X Col 
Form d 9.54) .01 
Res Int |, 
Within Cells 





a two dimensional counterbalanced arrange- 
ment. These are (a) the experimenter making 
contact, Negro or white; (b) the contact, first, 
second, third, or fourth; and (c) the form of 
the experiment, A or B. 

In Table 2 is shown the analysis of variance 
of these data.* There are several difficulties 
encountered when repeated measurements 
are made from the same individual and when 
at the same time each individual is not repre- 
sented in all cells. Insofar as our major effects 
of experimenter and contact are concerned, 
all of the marginal totals are equated with 
regard to subjects. As in latin square designs, 
this equation is based upon the assumption 
that there is no significant interaction between 
the specific form of the experiment and the 
recruitment of subjects. As a check, significant 
effects have been confirmed by ¢ tests between 
pairs of cells. 

* The writers are indebted to Dr. David Bakan of 
the University of Missouri for advice in the design of 
the analysis. 
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Irom Table 2 it is apparent that there is a 
hig’'v significant differential response to the 
tw. 3, with the greater response being made 
to the Negro. In further support of this finding, 
the ¢ value between the initial contact in Form 
A and the initial contact in Form B is 4.4, 
~ < .0O1. In terms of the intention of the 
experiment, this highly significant differential 
response to Es would be interpreted as a 
differential response to race. While this inter- 
pretation is undoubtedly the most likely, it is 
nevertheless arbitrarily made. The two E’s 
differed in size, etc., in addition to skin color. 
To be definitive for an interpretation in terms 
of race, the experiment would have to be run 
with a sampling of a number of different white 
and Negro Es. In this sense, this experiment 
must be interpreted as highly preliminary and 
makes its most definitive contribution in 
showing, for the first time as far as is known, 
that the GSR will differentiate between per- 
sons as stimuli. However, considering that the 
Es were both strangers to the subjects, it 
seems most likely to the present writers that 
this differential response is primarily at- 
tributable to race.’ 

The analysis of variance in Table 2 also 
indicates a highly significant difference between 
the four contacts. While the marginal! totals 
as shown in Table 1 do not reveal an orderly 
progression, there is some general indication 
of an adaptation process, in that the later 
contacts produce less effect than the earlier 
contacts. This is particularly clear in compari- 
son of the cell totals for contacts two and three, 
in which, for both forms, the same experi- 
menter made two contacts in a row. In both 
instances, a marked reduction of degree of 
response on the second contact can be noted. 
These two comparisons both provide sig- 
nificant ¢ tests, at the .001 level for Form A, 
the .05 level for Form B. 

It can also be noted from Table 2 that the 
classification criterion “Form of Experiment” 
also produces significant differences. This 
might reflect chance sampling differences in 
the two populations, which become apparently 
significant when an N of contacts rather than 
an N of persons is used. This interpretation 


* While the differential response is highly significant, 
it should perhaps be noted that for two-thirds of the 
subjects the GSR deflections were greater to the 
association words than to contacts by either Z 


would be consistent with the role of counter- 
balancing the two forms as a control. A second 
interpretation would assume that the two 
experimental forms would, if replicated, 
continue to show differential responsiveness, 
in that the Form B subjects had had more 
opportunity to adapt to the Negro E in the 
preliminary phases of the experiment, prior 
to the first experimental contact. 


CORRELATION witH AttiruDE TEST SCORES 


If the differential response to the two ex- 
perimenters is to be interpreted as reflecting a 
common social attitude, individual differences 
in response differential become relevant atti- 
tude measures. For this purpose each indi- 
vidual was given a single GSR score, by sub- 
tracting the sum of his responses on the two 
contacts by the white Z from the sum of the 
responses on the two contacts by the Negro E. 
Thirty-six of the 40 subjects obtained positive 
scores, a split which has a probability of less 
than .0000001 where a 50-50 split represents 
chance expectancy. 

As a classroom exercise appropriate for the 
portion of the elementary course dealing with 
social psychology, the regular instructors 
administered an information test and a direct 
attitude test about the American Negro. The 
information test provided alternative answers 
which could be rated in their degree of favor- 
ableness or unfavorableness. Examples are 
as follows: ‘In the records of the state of 
Illinois, 17 births out of 1000 on the average 
are illegitimate for the White population. For 
Negro births the rate is: (a) 17; (6) 30; (c) 55; 
(d) 72; and (e) 151.” “In intelligence tests 
made in New York City schools comparing 
Negro and White children, it has been found 
that the average IQ of white children is 100, 
and the average IQ of Negro children is: 
(a) 85; (b) 89; (c) 95; (d) 100; and (e) 106.” 
The rationale for utilizing information tests 
in the indirect diagnosis of attitudes has 
been presented elsewhere (2). The direct atti- 
tude test asked the person to describe his own 
feelings about Negroes in terms of 25 prepared 
statements to be endorsed with five levels of 
agreement and disagreement (3). These two 
tests were stapled together and the answers 
from both placed upon a single IBM answer 
sheet, upon which the students also recorded 
the date and state of birth, but not their names. 
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TABLE 3 
RANK-OrDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
GSR anp VERBAL ATTITUDE 
MEASURES 


Form A Form B 


Exper 
First 


Test . Test 
First ioe First 
(N = y ae 

4) We 9) 


(N= We 
6) 5 


GSR X Direct 4) 43 90 
GSR X Indirect 20 | - 10 40 
Direct X Indirect 70 71 70 


A number of complications prevent this 
portion of the study from having the degree 
of control and sampling adequacy which 
characterize the first part. In a number of 
instances birth dates were omitted and matching 
of test with GSR was impossible, and attend- 
ance on the classroom testing day was low. 
In the end it was possible to match only 26 
of the 40 subjects, and the matched subjects 
do not seem to be representative. Whereas the 
range in GSR scores for the whole group of 40 
was from —1.7 to +3.7, the matched cases 
show a range of only from —.1 to +1.9. 

There was one further complication. The 
instructors found it appropriate to administer 
the classroom tests at about the middle of the 
period during which the individual experi- 
mental sessions were being made. Thus some 
subjects received their attitude tests prior to 
the experiment and others received the experi- 
ment first. Those subjects who took the direct 
attitude test after the GSR session were sig- 
nificantly more hostile than those who took 
the attitude test prior to the GSR, p < .001. 
Whatever interpretation be given to this 
finding, it certainly indicates an undesirable 
interaction between the experimental pro- 
cedure and the attitude testing process, either 
through modification of attitude expressions 
or through a recruitment differential made 
possible by the incomplete matching 

The correlations among the three scores 
are shown in Table 3, separately for four 
subgroups, divided in terms of form of ex- 
periment and priority of test vs. experiment. 
In view of the small number of cases involved, 
the results shown in Table 3 cannot be inter- 
preted as demonstrating conclusively any 
correlation between the GSR measure and 
either the direct or the indirect test. However, 
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the general trend of the results seem en- 
couraging enough to justify further & ‘ora- 
tion. Insofar as the meager data can be ( usted, 
the anonymous direct test seems to come off 
distinctly better than the anonymous indirect 
test in terms of predicting the GSR response. 


SUMMARY 


Forty white male subjects participated in 
what was nominally a word association test 
with GSR being recorded. Two Es, one Negro 
and one white, alternated in making simu- 
lated readjustments of a dummy apparatus 
attached to the 5S’s left wrist, while a right- 
arm apparatus remained in operation. A highly 
significant difference in GSR response to the 
two Es was found. A significant adaptation 
process was manifested in lessening degrees 
of response during the successive contacts. 
An attempt to correlate the degree of differen- 
tial response to the Negro and white E with 
direct and indirect attitude tests was weak- 
ened by difficulties in matching and timing. 
The limited results are in general positive, 
and favor the direct test over the indirect, 
but are not of clear statistical significance. 
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SOME PERSONALITY CORRELATES OF CONFIDENCE, CAUTION, AND 
SPEED IN A DECISION SITUATION’ :? 
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Institute of Personality Assessment and Research, University of California, Berkeley 


EOPLE are repeatedly confronted by 

the problem of making decisions. We 

are required daily to extrapolate and 
base our behavior upon information which is 
less than complete. As a predictor and qualifier 
of behavior, an individual’s “style” of de 
cision making is obviously an important aspect 
of his personality. 

It is curious that the variables involved in 
the decision behavior of individuals have 
received the attention of so few psychologists. 
Besides a few scattered investigations, the 
primary body of work has been that of Cart- 
wright and Festinger (3, 4, 5, 6, 7) who de- 
veloped and put to test a quantitative theory 
of decision involving interrelations between 
decision time, decision confidence, and de- 
cision difficulty. Their results support the 
functional relationships implied by their 
theory. However, Cartwright and Festiager 
showed no concern with the possible per- 
sonality differences of individuals varying in 
their decision-making behavior. The present 
investigation is the first of a series aimed at an 
understanding of the personality-situational 
determinants of decision behavior. 

Specifically, the present experiment was 
oriented to the questions: 

1. What are the differences between (a) 
persons who have high confidence in all their 
decisions, including decisions based on in- 
sufficient information; (6) persons who have 
low confidence in all their decisions, including 
decisions based upon relatively complete 
information; and (c) persons who have high 
confidence where their information is rela- 


' This research was supported in part by the United 
States Air Force under Contract AF 18 (600)-8, moni- 
tored by Technical Director, Detachment No. 7, (Officer 
Education Research Laboratory), Air Force Personnel 
and Training Research Center, Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Alabama. Permission is granted for reproduction, 
translation, publication, use, and disposal in whole 
and in part by or for the United States Government 

* Personal views or opinions expressed or implied 
in this publication are not to be construed as neces- 
sarily carrying the official sanction of the Department 
of the Air Force or of the Air Research and Develop 
ment Command 


tively good, and lew confidence where their 
information is poor? 

2. When a decision is easy and when a 
decision is difficult, what are the differences, 
if any, between slow deciders and fast de- 
ciders? 

Specific hypotheses were not under test, 
with the exception of the broad belief that 
individuals varying their confidence as a 
function of decision difficulty will be more 
effective and integrated than individuals 
maintaining a relatively unvarying confidence 
or caution. 


METHOD 


The decision experiment. The experimental procedure 
used was an exact duplication of Festinger’s (6) and 
is described in detail in his original article. The follow- 
ing brief description is paraphrased and abbreviated 
from Festinger. 

A method of constant stimuli was employed in a 
two-category experiment in which a judgment was to 
be made as to whether one line was longer or shorter 
than another line. 

The experiment was conducted in total darkness, 
the lines being illuminated slits in a black panel, 
placed 130 inches away from the seated subject. The 
two lines were presented simultaneously te the sub- 
ject (S) for 0.5 seconds. When the stimuli were pre- 
sented, an electric chronometer started. After 0.5 
seconds, the light went off automatically but the 
clock kept running until the S’s response activated a 
voice key which stopped the clock. After each re- 
sponse the experimenter (Z£), using a dim light, re 
corded the proper data and reset the apparatus. 

The standard stimulus line was 744 inches long 
The length of the other stimulus line was adjusted by 
means of a sliding metal strip. Fifteen positions of the 
variable stimulus were used. In differences of one 
sixteenth of an inch between the variable and the 
standard, the 15 positions were: —16, —12, —8, —6, 
—4, —2, —1, 0, +1, +2, +4, +6, +8, +12, +16 
Thus, the variable ranged from an inch longer than 
the standard through equality to an inch shorter than 
the standard. This range is much larger than that used 
in conventional psychophysical experiments but was 
necessary to make sure that the point of immediate, 
clear-cut decision was reached. The variable stimulus 
positions were presented in the following order: —6, 
—2, —12, +2, +12, +4, —4, —16, +8, 0, —8, —1, 
+1, +16, +6, —8, +12, 0, +4, —12, —4, +8, —1, 
—16, +6, —6, +1, —2, +16, +2. After this order 
was completed, the reverse order was given and then 
the whole forward and reverse sequence continued. 
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The following instructions were read to each 5 

“When the room is darkened, you will see two verti- 
cal lines illuminated for a brief period of time. You are 
to make a judgment as to whether the line on the left 
is longer or shorter than the line on the right. If the 
line on the left is shorter, you will say ‘shorter,’ if 
the line on the left is longer, you will say ‘longer.’ Do 
not say any other words before the judgment of ‘longer’ 
or ‘shorter.’ When you give the judgment, enunciate 
the word clearly and distinctly and fairly loudly, 
holding the microphone close to your mouth 

“After making each judgment you are to express 
your confidence that the judgment was correct in the 
following terms: 50 per cent means average or medium 
confidence, the amount of confidence one usually has 
in most of one’s judgments; 75 per cent means con 
fidence definitely above average, the amount of con- 
fidence you have when you are quite sure you are 
right; similarly, 25 per cent means definitely below 
average confidence, the amount you have when you 
are only guessing; 100 per cent is at the extreme end 
of the scale and means complete certainty, no possi- 
bility of error. Zero confidence is at the other end and 
means no confidence in your judgment whatever; that 
is, you are just as likely to be wrong as right 

“‘You may use any percentage from zero to 100 per 
cent; that is, you can say 5, 10, 20, 40 or any per cent 
that expresses your confidence.” 

After the instructions were read to S, approximately 
ten practice trials were administered in order to 
familiarize S with the apparatus and procedure. With 
six exceptions, twelve judgments were made at each 
of the 15 positions of the variable stimulus, making a 
total of 180 decisions.’ All judgments were made at 
one sitting which lasted from 35 minutes to an hour 

For each judgment three measures were recorded 
(a) the judgment “longer” or “shorter,” (6) the time 
from the start of presentation of the stimuli to the 
response by S, and (c) S’s rating of confidence. 

Subjects. As a part of an assessment program at the 
Institute of Personality Assessment and Research in 
the Spring of 1953, 53 military officers served as Ss in 
the present experiment. Their mean age was 34.6 with 
a range of 28 to 45. The group can be considered fairly 
heterogeneous with respect to intelligence and educa 
tion and is primarily lower middle class in its social 
origin. 

Personality data. During a three-day period, each S 
was submitted to a wide variety of personality-reveal 
ing situations—interviews, perceptual-cognitive tasks, 
projective techniques, psychodramas, charades, task 
oriented group discussions, free social interaction, and 
so on. 

At the end of assessment, each of eight staff mem 
bers described each S by means of a 76-item Q-sort 
rating procedure and by means of an adjective check 
list. A composite Q sort and a composite adjective 
check list expressing the staff consensus was then 
derived for each S. 


* Because of time and schedule limitations, five 
subjects were able to complete only 10 judgments at 
each position or a total of 150 judgments. One subject 
completed only 8 judgments per position, a total of 
120 judgments 


Since the psychologist administering the decision 
experiment did not contribute to the composite Q sort 
or the composite check list we may take these com- 
posites as completely independent bodies of data. The 
data analysis centers upon the Q sorts and the adjec 
tive check list since their coverage of the personality 
domain is relatively complete. 


RESULTS 


Personality correlates of decision confidence. 
Subjects were categorized as Overly Con- 
fident, Overly Cautious, or as having War- 
ranted Confidence by means of a two-dimen- 
sional criterion. The rationale underlying the 
categorization was as follows: 

1. If an S expressed high confidence for 
decisions made when he was operating below 
his threshold of discrimination, it is reasonable 
to consider this confidence as unwarranted. 

2. If an S expressed low confidence for 
decisions made when he was operating well 
above his threshold of discrimination, it is 
reasonable to consider this caution as un- 
warranted. 

3. If an S expressed high confidence for 
decisions made when he was operating well 
above his threshold of discrimination and 
expressed low confidence for decisions made 
when he was below this threshold of discrimi- 
nation, it is reasonable to view his behavior 
as “reality-oriented” and even optimal. 

Specifically, for each S two expressions of 
confidence were obtained: his mean confidence 
for decisions made well above his discrimina- 
tion threshold (easy decisions) and his mean 
confidence for decisions made below his 
threshold of discrimination (difficult de- 
cisions). 

An S was considered to be operating well 
above his discrimination threshold when two 
conditions were satisfied: (a) his judgments 
were accurate and invariably consistent; i.e., 
the standard line was always seen as longer or 
always seen as shorter; (b) the decision times 
associated with these unvarying judgments 
were, on the average, the shortest decision 
times of the subject. 

In practice, the above threshold confidence 
score was taken as the mean of all confidence 
statements made when the variable stimulus 
was at its three most extreme positions from 
the individual’s point of subjective equality 
(regardless of direction). The score was thus 
based upon 36 separate decisions (with the 
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exception of those few cases previously men- 
tioned) and has a first-half-second-half re- 
liability of .90. For the group as a whole, the 
mean confidence for easy decisions was 92.7 
per cent with a range from 58 to 100. 

The below threshold confidence score was 
based upon confidence statements made when 
S was judging stimuli at or near his point of 
subjective equality. The score used was the 
mean of all confidence statements made when 
the variable stimulus was nearest the point of 
subjective equality for S and at positions one 
step above and below this position. In a few 
cases where some ambiguity existed as to the 
location of the point of subjective equality, 
the category closest to the point of objective 
equality was selected. The threshold 
confidence score was also generally based upon 
36 decisions and has a first-half~second-half 
reliability of .91. For the group as a whole, 
the mean confidence for difficult 
was 39.6 per cent with a range from 1 to 92. 

By dichotomizing the confidence distribu- 
described was possible to 
place 52 of the 53 Ss into one of three groups, 


below 


decisions 


tions above, it 
as indicated in Table 1 

The cutting points of each score distribu 
tion were selected to eliminate as many cases 
as possible from the category involving con- 
fidence when decisions are difficult and caution 
when decisions are easy. This fourth cell is of 
doubtful psychological meaning in terms of 
the logic of the experiment. The adjustment 
of the cutting points was done prior to any 
other data analysis and therefore the rela- 
tionship of these groupings to personality 
variables cannot be said to be unfairly ac- 
centuated 

rABLE 1 


Tue CATEGORIZATION OF SUBJECTS INTO CONFIDENCE 
GROUPINGS 


Mean Confidence for Below Threshold 
Mean or Difficult Discriminations 
Conhdence 
for Above 
Threshold 
or Easy Dis 
cniminatvions , M M , M M 
Hard Easy Hard 


Low 


High 


OX or above { 59% or below) 


Easy 


High (96% or 13 (99.5%|75.8% 21 99.0% 30.2% 
above) 


Low (94% or 1 
below) 


90.3% 63.9% 18 |80.5%|22.8% 


The three groups defined by the above 
psychophysical procedure were compared with 
regard to their respective Q-sort descriptions 
by the staff. For each Q item, the scores for 
the individuals in a given group were compared 
via the F test against the scores for the same 
item for individuals in the contrasted group. 
The items significant at or beyond the .10 
level of significance are listed in Table 2 for 
the several relevant comparisons. 

The same comparisons were made using as 
data the staff descriptions of each S by means 
of the adjective check list. The differentiating 
adjectives are presented in Table 3. 

There are striking differences in the per- 
sonality pictures which emerge from the state- 
ments and adjectives characterizing each 
group. The overly confident individual is seen 
principally as overcontrolled, constricted, 
blustery and dogmatic, and with little toler- 
ance for the complexities of everyday prob- 
lems. His need for face saving seems to be 
fostering rigid, maladaptive behavior. He is 
seen as less intelligent than the cautious 
person or individuals with warranted con- 
fidence. It is interesting to note that despite 
expressions of confidence in all his judgments, 
the overly confident individual is seen by the 
staff as significantly less self-reliant and inde- 
pendent in judgment than the person with 
warranted confidence. Apparently, the overly 
confident person is “whistling in the dark” in 
his attempts to appear sure of himself. That 
the staff discerns the underlying dependence of 
the overly confident person suggests he is 
fooling himself more than others. 

The overly cautious individual is also seen 
as lacking in self-reliance and socia! per- 
ceptivity—but for reasons that are quite 
different. The mechanisms of coping with this 
self-doubt are different for the two groups, 
also. We interpret the cautious individual as 
inward looking to the point perhaps of over- 
indulging in introspection and introjection 
while the overly confident person defensively 
ignores or turns away from awareness of the 
self. The indifference, lack of ambition and 
moderation of the cautious individual suggest 
that he has made an adjustment to the world 
via nonparticipation. 

The finding that the cautious individual is 
relatively self-indulgent and does not derive 
pleasure from his work in contrast to the in- 
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TABLE 2 


Q-Sort Statements Waicn Discriminate Amonc Conripence Groups 


Overly Confident Group p 


Is rigid; inflexible in thought and action 


Has a narrow range of interests .05 


Lacks insight into his own motives and behavior 0S 
Is pedantic and fussy about minor things 05 


05 
10 


is unaware of his social stimulus value 
Allows personal bias, spite or dogmatism to enter 
into his judgment of issues 


Tends to arouse hostility and resentment in other .10 


peo le 


is stereotyped and unoriginal in his approach to .10 


problems 
Overly Confident Group 


Is rigid; inflexibie in thought and action 


Is pedantic and fussy about minor things 


Overly Cautious Group 


Emphasizes oral pleasure, self-indulgent 


Overly Confident and Overly Cautious Groups 
Combined 


Has a narrow range of interests 
Is rigid; inflexible in thought and action 


Is stereotyped and unoriginal! in his approach to 
problems 
Emphasizes oral pleasure; self-indulgent 


dividual with warranted confidence is of further 
interest and implies that the overly cautious 
person—for this sample at least—is less able 
to sustain effort and delay gratification and is 
passively in the power of his needs. The 
cautious individual’s attempts at carrying 


Warranted Confidence Group 


Oils self-reliant; independent in judgment; able to 


think for himself 

Is socially perceptive; responsive to interpersonal 
nuances 

Highly cathects intellectual activity; values cogni 
tive pursuits 

Respects others; is permissive and accepting; not 
judgmental 


Overly Cautious Group 


Is introspective; concerned with his self as object; 
frequently self-aware (Do confuse with 
neuroticism 

Is self-abasing; feels unworthy, guilty, humbte, 
given to self-blame 

Is concerned with philosophical problems; e.g 
religion, values, the meaning of life, etc. 


not 


Warranted Confidence Group 


Is self-reliant; independent in judgment; able to 
think for himself 

Is socially perceptive; responsive to interpersonal 
nuances 

Derives personal reward and pleasure from his 
work; values productive achievement for its 
own sake 

Has the ability to draw dependable and practical 
inferences; common sense; good judgment 


Warranted Confidence Group 


Is self-reliant; independent in judgment; able to 
think for himself 

Is socially perceptive; responsive to interpersonal 
nuances 

Has the ability to draw dependable and practical 
inferences; common sense; good judgment 


through his decisions are therefore liable to 
be feeble, erratic, and self-defeating. 

The individual with warranted confidence, 
when compared with the cautious and blus- 
tering individuals, is seen as possessing posi- 
tive and mature qualities. He is judged as 
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TABLE 3 


Apyectives Cuecxep py Starr Waice Discriminate 
Amonc Conripence Groups 


Overly Confident Group f Warranted Confidence Group 


shallow 01, pleasant 01 
fussy 05| capable inventive os 
confused 10 clear-thinking 
defensive enterprising shy 

fault finding spontaneous 


obnonious 


resourceful 


idealistic 
spunky 

trusting 
unaffected 
independent .10 


individualistic 
intelligent 
interests wide 
complicated 
confident loud 
cynical practical 


efficient 
honest 


realistic 


serious 


Overly Cautious Group *¢ Overly Confident Group 


none 01 
blustery outspoken 0s 
confused 
forma! 

talkative 


none 
aloof 
indifferent 
intelligent 
absent minded 
apathetic shy 

cynical tilent 

good looking trusting 
high-strung unassuming 


prejudiced 
shallow 


quiet 


Overly Cautious Group 9 Warranted Confidence Group » 


none Ol gentle 01 
moderate -05| individualistic 
absent-minded 10| outspoken 
fearful adventurous 
indifferent blustery 
simple cheerful 

slow courageous 
unambitious impulsive 


pleasant 
resourceful 
selfish 
tempera 
mental 
noisy tough 


Overly Confident and Overly 
Cautious Groups Combined ¢ 


Warranted Confidence Group ? 
individualistic 
capable 
geutle 
idealistic 
noisy 
adventurous 
cheerful 
clear-thinling 
courageous loud 

outspoken 

poised 
robust 
spontaneous 
strong 
uninbibited 


none 0 
fault-hnding 0s 
shallow 

absent-minded 

bitter 

interests narrow 

moderate 

obnosious 

peculiar 

simple 

slow 

upambitious 

unfriendly 


patient 
resourceful 
spunky 
unaffected 
industrious .10 
interests wide 
inventive 


enterprising 
forcetul 
forgiving 
headstrong 
honest 
impulsive 


self-reliant, socially perceptive, and as having 
good sense. He is intellectually active, respects 
others, and derives personal reward from his 
work. He is flexible without being fluid and 


TABLE 4 


Q Items DirrerentiatTine Fast anp SLow Decipers 


In the Above Threshold (Easy) Decision Situation , 


1. QO items more descriptive of fast group (VN = 26) 

29. Is effeminate in his style and manner of behavior 

41. Lacks confidence in his own ability 

57. Tends to take stands on mora! grounds and issues 

54. Is influ:nced in his behavior by diffuse personal feelings 
and intangible subjective facts 

32. Highly cathects intellectual activity; values cognitive 
pursuits 

4. With respect to authority, is submissive, compliant, and 
overly accepting 

56. Is pedantic and fussy about minor things 

16. Is introspective; concerned with his self as object; fre 
quently self-aware (N.B. Do not confuse with neuroti 
cism ) 

43. Is suggestible; overly responsive to other people's 
evaluations rather than his own 

69. Is concerned with making a good impression 


Il. Q items more descriptive of slow group (N = 27 
99. Is masculine in bis style and manner of behavior 
66. Emphasizes ora! pleasure; self-indulgent 
19. Allows persora! bias, spite, or dogmatism to enter into 
his judgment of issues 


In the Below Threshold (Difficult) Decision Situation 


I. Q items more descriptive of fast group (V = 26) 
17. Is rigid; inflexible in thought and action 
21. Is stereotyped and unoriginal in bis approach to prob- 
lems 
Conforming; tends to do the things that are prescribed 
. Is pedantic and fussy about minor things 
Has a narrow range of interests 
Has slow personal tempo; responds, speaks and moves 
slowly 
Lacks confidence in bis own ability 
With respect to authority, is submissive, compliant, 
and overly accepting 
Overcontrols his impulses; is inhibited; needlessly de 
lays or denies gratification 
Tends not to become involved in things; passively re 
sistant 


Il. Q items more descriptive of slow group (N = 27) 

1S. Takes an ascendant role in his relations with others 

14. Is competitive with his peers; likes to be ahead and win 

22. Is verbally fluent; conversativnally facile 

45. Undercontrols his impulses; acts with insufficient think 
ing and deliberation; unable to delay gratification 

46. Is self-reliant; independent in judgment; able to think 
for himself 

©. Takes the initiative in social relations 

64. Tends to become ego involved; makes personally rele 
vant many different contexts 

71. Communicates ideas clearly and effectively 

76. Is an expressive, ebullient person; colorful 

%. Has a good sense of humor 


can sustain effort without becoming perse- 
verative. He is free to be perceptive and 
responsive to changing physical and social 
realities while maintaining a sense of personal 
integrity and directedness. He is the adapted 
and adaptable person. 
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Personality correlates of decision time. Each 
S’s mean decision speed was computed for 
both his easy and difficult decisions. The 
reliabilities of decision speed for easy and 
difficult decisions are .88 and .76, respectively 
(based upon first-half versus second-half cor- 
relations). The two estimates of decision speed 
correlate .62 with each other. 

After dichotomizing each distribution at its 
median, the fast deciders were compared with 
the slow deciders with reference to the Q 
items characterizing each group. For our so- 
called easy decisions, the discrimination re- 
quired is so apparent that the decision times 
may be considered almost as pure reaction 
times. For the below threshold decisions, 
decision time reflects a conflict. The fairly 
high correlation between the two decision 
speeds requires that the personality correlates 
associated with fast deciding or slow deciding 
in either of the two basic situations be ap- 
proximately equivalent. Nevertheless, some 
meaningful differences between the personality 
correlates of the two decision times can and 
do exist. The items and adjectives charac- 
terizing each group, while convincingly de- 
fining a kind of personality, are somewhat 
surprising in their implications. They are 
listed in Tables 4 and 5. 

It would appear that the fast decider in 
either easy or difficult decision situations is 
rapid more because he is startled into response 
than because of a confident assertiveness. He 
is stimulus bound and directed in his behavior 
by external pressures and his concern about 
social acceptance. He is unable to withstand 
the demand quality of the decision situation 
and capitulates with a response. On the other 
hand, the slow decider—masculine, self-reliant, 
ascendant, and dogmatic—has an assurance 
and self-respect which permit him to be de- 
liberate and leisurely in his response. He has a 
sense of humor and some rebelliousness and 
chooses not to subordinate himself so com- 
pletely to the task at hand. 

When we compare the fast deciders in the 
easy decision situation with the fast deciders 
in the difficult decision situation, certain 
subtle differences emerge and serve to amplify 
our understanding. The fast decider in easy 
decision situations is judged as overtly passive, 
fearful, and diffuse in his reactions to perceived 
threat. His margin of integration is tenuous 
and occasionally inadequate. The fast decider 
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TABLE 5 


Apyectives Cueckxzp spy Starr Waicu Discrrmminate 
Between Fast anp Stow Decmers 


Descriptive of Fast Deciders 


Descriptive of Slow Deciders 


Easy Decisions 


A. At the 1 level (1) 
disorderiy 

B. At the .05 level (5) 

sarcastic 

wary 


A. At the .01 level (2 

idealistic 

effeminate 

At the .05 level (4) 
mannerly 
snobbish 


coarse 
independent 
prejudiced 


active 
gentle 


Difficult Decisions 


A. At the .01 level (5) 
complicated excitable 
demanding impulsive 
enterprising 

B. At the .05 level (19) 
aggressive quick 
alert rebellious 
clever restless 

peaceable cynical sarcastic 

rigid emotional spontaneous 
slow individualistic spunky 
interests wide strong 

loud tempera 

natural mental 
outspoken touchy 


At the .01 level (none 
. At the .05 level (10) 

calm 

easy going 

interests narrow 

methodical 

mild 

moderate 


unassuming 


in difficult situations has adopted the basic 
mechanism of overcontrol as a means of 
coping with the stresses assailing him. He is 
organized to the point of rigidity and has 
reduced the amount of perceptual-cognitive 
“input” with which he deals in order that his 
behavioral “output” be under anxiety-re- 
lieving control. 

An analysis of the personality data with 
respect to accuracy-inaccuracy of judgmente 
failed to reveal significant results. 


DISCUSSION 


The results presented support the common- 
sense contention that decision behavior is 
related to and a function of personality at- 
tributes. The number of Ss upon which these 
findings are based is, however, relatively 
small. Cross validation and validity extension 
of these findings is required before a fuller 
understanding and appreciation of these 
results can be offered. In the meanwhile, some 
limited evidence for a general consistency in 
expressing confidence and caution is available 
as a by-product of another experiment in- 
volving the same Ss. 

This additional experiment was performed 
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by another E and was concerned with the 
personality characteristics associated with 
different behaviors in a probabilistic situation. 
Each part of the experiment required a decision 
and S expressed his degree of confidence in 
the correctness of his decision in percentage 
terms ranging from 50 per cent to 100 per 
cent. Ten expressions of confidence were 
secured for the 10 probabilistic situations 
faced by S. The mean confidence score is 
highly reliable. In this quite separate experi- 
ment, the mean confidence score for the Overly 
Confident Group as defined previously was 
87.3; for the Warranted Confidence Group, 
84.2 and for the Overly Cautious Group, 
78.4. An analysis of variance of the three 
groups results in an F of 4.01, significant 
beyond the .05 level of confidence. If a con- 
servative allowance is made for the three 
groups ordering themselves as predicted, the 
findings are significant at the .01 level. 

It seems quite likely that an ultimate 
understanding of the personality determinants 
of decision behavior will be intimately and 
complexly related to the nature and context 
of the situation in which decision is required. 
But in the meanwhile, how do our findings 
relate to common-sense notions about de- 
cision? 

The personality characteristics associated 
with excessive confidence, excessive caution, 
and warranted confidence conform with im- 
plicit expectations. Both excessive confidence 
and excessive caution appear to be manifesta- 
tions of an inappropriate adaptation. How- 
ever, at first glance the personality findings 
with respect to decision time appear to run 
counter to the casual stereotype of the fast 
decider as self-confident, assertive, and dash- 
ing. The paradoxical nature of these findings 
is, we suspect, a function of this particular 
decision situation which is one where some 
kind of response (“longer” or “‘shorter’’) is 
readily available to the decider and where the 
relevance of the decision outcome to the de- 
cider is not great. When the press for decision 
is upon the decider, a fast decision is in a 
sense “too fast” in that it represents an un- 
easiness with the responsibility for decision 
and a dependent seeking for structure. One 
might well expect that in a more complex 
decision situation where an automatic response 
is unavailable and where the outcome of the 


decision is important that the present fast 
decider would be vacillating and slow while 
the present slow decider would be by contrast 
quite rapid in committing himself to behavior. 
A future experiment will specifically test this 
hypothesis. 

It is interesting to note what is probably 
more than a superficial resemblance between 
our findings and interpretation with regard to 
decision time and the findings of Taylor and 
Spence (11) with regard to simple and com- 
plex learning as affected by what they have 
called “‘manifest anxiety.” Taylor and Spence 
found that Ss high on a “manifest anxiety 
scale’”’ were more rapidly conditioned (simple 
learning) than Ss low on the scale. However, 
the Ss low on “manifest anxiety” learned more 
rapidly in a situation requiring a more involved 
performance (complex learning). They in- 
terpret their first finding in terms of greater 
response availability for the “anxious’’ in- 
dividual and their second finding in terms of 
greater competition between alternative re- 
sponses for the “anxious” subject. Perhaps 
their “manifestly anxious” Ss would be fast 
deciders in our experiment but would make 
inappropriate decisions in more complex 
circumstances. 

In order to make a somewhat moralistic 
point, it should be noted that the experiment 
reported here, as originally conceived and 
carried through by Festinger (6, 7), might be 
called an exercise in “pure psychophysics.” 
Experimental controls were tight, stimuli were 
neutral, and individual! differences meant only 
error or that individual curves had to be fitted 
to describe relationships rather than one 
group curve. In order to test the decision 
theory of Cartwright and Festinger (5), only 
five Ss were used by Festinger in the experi- 
ment repeated here. 

For the end in which Festinger and Cart- 
wright were interested, namely the derivation 
of functional laws in which the fundamental 
variables were coolly cognitive or entirely 
external to the organism, this approach was 
necessary and sufficient. But from the psycho- 
metric and clinical standpoints there is also 
interest in the possible meaning of individual 
differences. The present experiment is one of 
many that could be listed (e.g., 1, 8, 9, 10, 12) 
which have successfully concerned themselves 
with the personality variables affecting be- 
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havior in what previously have been thought 
to be “personality-less” situations. 

However, the proof of meaningful per- 
sonality variance in a situation almost de- 
liberately designed to exclude it is in a sense 
merely a demonstration or a tour de force. 
Psychological interest should be quickly 
turned toward a possible explanation of the 
features of the situation which make per- 
sonality differences important and how these 
might be maximized. The writers would sug- 
gest that the interpersonal setting of the 
present experimental situation was critical for 
eliciting the kind of behavior observed. The 
participating men were military officers placed 
in the unfamiliar role of experimental subject 
and were far away from their familiar environs. 
They were required to express their confidence 
in their choices in a loud, clear voice to a 
stranger clothed in a mantle of scientific cool- 
ness and quiet competence. No feedback was 
offered them as to the ongoing adequacy of 
their performance. The situation thus was 
ambiguous enough to allow alternative 


structurings. As we have seen, the ensuing 
styles of response were predetermined by 


personality components. 

To a greater or lesser extent, all experiments 
are interpersonal in nature. The £ or the social 
expectancies developed by his experimental 
procedure elicit variance in S§ that is best 
understood in personality terms. While for 
many purposes, this variance can be mini- 
mized or neglected, in many experiments it 
cannot reasonably be disregarded. Indeed, in 
certain experiments (e.g., 2), the interpersonal 
effect of the E may be deliberately emphasized 
to make it the primary stimulus for response. 
By remembering this device, many socially 
important concepts and dimensions that other- 
wise would continue in the realm of obscurity 
can be brought closer to controlled investiga- 
tion. 

SUMMARY 


The present experiment investigated the 
general hypothesis that personality variables 
are relevant for an understanding of decision 
confidence and decision time. A number of 
personality correlates of decision in a psycho- 


physical situation were found. Overly con- 
fident people tended to be rigid and dogmatic; 
overly cautious people tended toward intro- 
spection and self-abasement, and individuals 
with realistic confidence in their decisions ap- 
peared to be self-reliant and socially percep- 
tive. Fast deciders (in this particular situation) 
were passive, suggestible, and conforming, 
while slow deciders were ascendant, self- 
assured, and humorous. The results were 
discussed and related to some theoretical and 
methodological issues. 
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PUNITIVENESS, AUTHORITARIANISM, AND PARENTAL DISCIPLINE 
OF GRADE SCHOOL CHILDREN! 


WILLIAM H. LYLE, JR. anp EUGENE E. LEVITT 
State University of lowa 


RENKEL-BruNSWIK and her associates 
F:. 3, 5) have advanced a theory of the 
origin of ethnocentrism-authoritarianism* 
which holds that prejudice is a form of re- 
pressed aggression which is displaced toward 
a scapegoat group. The aggression was origi- 
nally part of the child’s normal reactions. 
These aggressive reactions were harshly 
punished by the parents who regarded them 
as extremely undesirable and wished to 
eliminate them from the child’s repertoire. 
Thus, Frenkel-Brunswik (3) reports, on the 
basis of her interviews with children, that the 
parents of highly ethnocentric-authoritarian 
children tend to “use more harsh and rigid 
forms of discipline’ than parents of children 
less highly ethnocentric and authoritarian. 
The California investigators (1, 4, 5) have 
presented a considerable body of data, mostly 
from interview and projective test protocols, 


in support of the repressed aggression hypothe- 
sis. They have not, however, found much 
unambiguous evidence for the existence of 


the punitive parent. Several independent 
studies cast some light on the point. 

At the preschool level, Sears (14) and Bald- 
win (2) report that parental overcontrol 
results in a diminution of overt aggression, 
while Sears found that the most punished 
children showed the greatest amount of 
fantasy (doll-play) aggression. In other words, 
even at age four, there is some evidence that 
parental punitiveness has a hand in repressing 
and displacing aggression. However, the 
potential relationship between the doll-play 
aggression of the preschool child and the race 


' This research was supported by Research Grant 
MH.301 from the National Institute of Mental Health 
of the National Institutes of Health, U. S. Public 
Health Service. The grant supports the Preventive 
Psychiatry Project which operates within the Child 
Welfare Research Station of the University of Iowa. 
An abbreviated form of this paper was read at the 
meetings of the Midwestern Psychological Association, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1954. . 

*The relationship between ethnocentrism and 
authoritarianism is so marked that it seems proper to 
join them into a single concept for theoretical purposes. 
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prejudice of later years can hardly be said to 
have been clearly demonstrated. 

On the basis of their results with grade 
school children and their parents, Harris, 
Gough, and Martin (7) suggest that parental 
punitiveness is one of many factors producing 
ethnocentrism-authoritarianism in children. 
A similar conclusion follows from a study by 
Mussen with 8- to 14-year-old boys (10). 
Huffman (8) found that ethnocentric-authori- 
tarian college students strongly favored the 
old adage, “Spare the rod and spoil the child.” 
They tended to give more punitive and 
“tough” responses to the question, “What 
are the best ways to bring about good behavior 
in children?” 

It is probable that there is a reasonably 
close relationship between the beliefs of 
ethnocentric parents and their children (12). 
Hence ethnocentric-authoritarian children 
should tend to have punitive parents, as the 
theory maintains. Furthermore, in light of 
Radke’s finding (11) that children tend to 
prescribe the same kind of punishments they 
receive from their parents, we would expect 
ethnocentric-authoritarian children to be 
themselves more punitive than nonethno- 
centric children. This conclusion can also be 
deduced from the repressed aggression con- 
cept, assuming that the punitiveness can be 
expressed without fear of retaliation. 

The existing evidence suggests that there is 
a positive relationship between parenial 
punitiveness and ethnocentrism-authoritarian- 
ism in children. The purpose of the research 
to be described in this paper was to provide an 
experimental! investigation of this relationship 
and certain others which bear on the general 
theory. Specifically, three hypotheses were 
tested: 

1. Ethnocentrism-authoritarianism in grade 
school children is positively related to parental] 
punitiveness. 

2. Ethnocentrism-authoritarianism is posi- 
tively related to the child’s own punitiveness, 
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when the punitiveness can be expressed with- 
out fear of retaliation. 

3. Parental punitiveness is positively re- 
lated to the child’s punitiveness. 


METHOD 


Measures of ethnocentrism-authoritarianism in 
children, child punitiveness, and parental punitiveness 
are required in order to test the primary hypotheses. 
The measure of ethnocentrism-authoritarianism was 
taken from an earlier work, while tests of the latter 
two were developed specifically for the present study. 
These instruments are described below. 

The problem situations test. This test was devised to 
measure the child’s willingness to be punitive where 
the punitiveness is hypothetical rather than actual, 
and no retaliation can be anticipated. The PST is 
similar in structure to other situations tests. Originaiiy, 
42 situations describing interactions between children 
and peers, sibs, parents, and teachers were constructed. 
The situations dealt with (a) aggression between sibs, 
peers, and authority figures; (5) moral transgressions 
such as lying, stealing, cheating, and disobedience; 
(c) personal preblems like shyness, withdrawal, domi- 
nance, etc. For each item, a judgment is to be made 
concerning treatment of the child in the situation. For 
example: “Betty is sent to the store and told to come 
home immediately. On the way home, she meets a 
friend and they play together for almost an hour. 
What should Betty’s mother do when she gets home?” 

The items were given to a group of 58 fifth-grade 
children with instructions to respond to the judgmental 
question after each situation. The responses were then 
scored for punitiveness or nonpunitiveness by two 
independent judges. A response was considered puni- 
tive if it recommended physical or verbal abuse, 
deprivation (of food, play, etc.), or coercion. 

The correlation between the judgments of the two 
judges, using total scores for each child, was .91. Forty 
per cent of the responses were scored as punitive, with 
a range for the items from 0 to 77 per cent punitive 
responses. The mean number of punitive responses 
per child was 12.79 with a sigma of 5.6. 

While the PST appears to yield usable results in 
this form, it took nearly two hours for the subjects 
(Ss) to complete the test. It was desirable either to 
reduce the number of items, or to construct a multiple- 
choice form of the test. Since the latter would eliminate 
the necessity for observer agreement, that choice was 
made. 

A number of items which seemed to be ambiguous, 
or which seemed incomprehensible to Ss, as deter- 
mined by responses, were eliminated from further 
consideration. From the remaining items 14 were 
selected which had yielded from 0 to 77 per cent 
punitive responses at step intervals of 5 per cent.’ 
Six possible responses, three punitive and three non- 
punitive, were selected for each item from the 58 


* These 14 items were chosen in an abortive attempt 
to derive a weighted score for each in terms of the 
percentage of Ss giving punitive responses to the item 


protocols. In the cases of items which had yielded a 
large variety of punitive responses, the three most 
common of this type were selected. Punitive responses 
were made up for the single itern which evoked no 
punitive responses. The nonpunitive response alterna- 
tives were listed randomly for each item. For example, 
item 6 of the multiple-choice form reads as follows: 


Sandra is sitting at home in the living room play- 
ing with her paper dolls. Her little sister runs over 
and grabs one of the dresses for her paper dolls and 
tears it to pieces. Sandra cries and runs to tell her 
mother. What should her mother do? 

a. Scold her sister. 

b. Send her sister to her room and make her stay 
there. 

c. Give Sandra’s sister some paper dolls of her own. 

d. Give her sister a whipping and tell her not to do 
it any more. 

. Tell Sandra to play where the little sister can’t 
reach the dolls. 

. Explain to Sandra that her sister doesn’t know 
because she is just young 


The 14-item multiple-choice form was then adminis- 
tered to 56 of the Ss who had been given the original 
form. The mean number of punitive responses was 4.36 
with a sigma of 2.30. For the same 14 items, the original] 
form was found to have a mean of 6.22 and a sigma of 
2.74. The CR of the difference between means is 5.87, 
significant far below the .01 level. The correlation 
between the two forms is .56, also significant below 
the .01 level. The split-half reliability of the multiple- 
choice form is .63. 

Actually, the correlation between forms is somewhat 
lower than might be expected, and the significant 
reduction in punitive responses is puzzling. For the 
purposes of the present study, we need not be con- 
cerned with possible explanations of these phenomena. 
Since it appears that the open-end and multiple-choice 
forms are by no means alternates, the decision was to 
proceed with the use of both forms pending the results 
of the correlational analysis. 

The incomplele sentences blank. The measure of 
parental punitiveness, for both practical and theoreti- 
cal purposes, was set up as a phenomenological report 
by the child. This measure was an incomplete sentences 
blank consisting of 20 stems, 12 of which could be 
expected to elicit a description of disciplinary or cor 
rective action usually exercised by the parent. For 
example (a) When I disobey my parents they... 
(b) To make me do what they want, my parents... 
(c) If my parents caught me stealing they would 
The remaining 8 items were designed to draw out 
attitudes toward the parents. These included such 
stems as (a) My mother... (b) My parents always 
say...(c) All children should... 

The ISB was administered to the original group of 
58 Ss, and the 12 items were scored for pynitiveness 
in the same manner as the PST.‘ Interjudge reliability 





* All 20 items were scored for negative affect, i.c., 
number of responses which showed unpleasant feeling 
tone. We felt that this might preve to be a more in- 
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TABLE 1 
InTERCORRELATIONS Amonc THe PST, ISB, any CADS 


PST 
(m-c) 


PST 
(o-e) 


ISB | CADS 


36°° | .26° 
a7" | . 


56°* 


PST (open-end) 

PST (multiple 
choice) 

ISB 28° 


* Significant at the .05 level 
** Significant at the (1 level 


for this scoring was .97. The mean number of punitive 
responses was 6.83 with a sigma of 3.23. The split-half 
reliability of the ISB is .80 

A scale for the measurement of antidemocratic tendency 
in children. A measure of ethnocentrism-authoritarian- 
ism in children is required in order to test Hypotheses 
1 and 2. A satisfactory measure of ethnocentrism per 
se is not available at present, especially in view of 
sectional differences in scapegoat groups. However, a 
scale for the measurement of authoritarianism or anti- 
democratic tendency in children of the age level of 
our Ss has been developed by Gough, Harris, Martin, 
and Edwards (6). They found that 13 of the 24 items 
in the scale were significantly related to anti-Negro 
prejudice in children. The childrens’ antidemocratic 
scale, or CADS, has the added advantage, like the 
California F scale, of containing no items which 
specifically refer to minority groups. 

The scale has been used with limited success by 
Schrager (13), and has recently been demonstrated 
to be related to a perceptual measure of intolerance of 
ambiguity in children of the appropriate age level (9). 
In light of these considerations, it was decided that 
the CADS was a satisfactory measure of ethnocen- 
trism-authoritarianism for this study. 

The CADS was administered to 57 of the original 
group of Ss. The score is the number of statements 
with which S agrees, a high score indicating anti- 
democratic tendency. The mean score was 10.25 with 
a sigma of 3.3 


RESULTS 

Intercorrelations among the four measures 
were computed. The correlation coefficients 
are shown in Table 1. 

All of the six correlation coefficients are 
significant, 4 at the .01 level, and 2 at the .0S 
level. Scores on the ISB correlate .36 with the 
original, open-end PST, and .38 with the 





clusive measure of parental punitiveness than the 
responses to the 12 stems alone. For example, a response 
“hates me” to the stem “My mother” is not punitive, 
but indicates a high potential for punitiveness in this 
parent-child relationship. However, as might be ex- 
pected, negative affect scores correlated .77 with 
punitive scores and yielded the same relationships with 
the other tests. Hence we have not included the nega- 
tive affect scoring as an integral part of this report 


multiple-choice form. These correlations are 
both significant at the .01 level, and do not 
differ significantly. Despite the relatively low 
correlations between the forms, and the differ- 
ence in mean scores, it appears that there is 
no difference in the ability of the forms to 
predict parental punitiveness. The multiple- 
choice form is probably somewhat better in 
view of its relationship with the CADS of 
50 which is significantly higher (¢ = 4.59) 
than the .26 correlation of the open-end form. 
At any rate, the multiple-choice form is at 
least as efficient as the earlier form, and 
offers advantages of shorter test time and 
scoring simplicity. Hence it will be regarded 
herein as the measure of punitiveness in the 
child. 

Thus far, the data bear out the three 
hypotheses of the study. However, the re- 
search has three weak spots. The number of 
Ss is relatively small, the reliability of the 
PST is somewhat low, and we have not con- 
trolled for intelligence, which is often a factor 
influencing verbal performance of children. 
Because of these weaknesses, we decided to 
replicate the study with certain modifications. 


MODIFICATION AND REPLICATION 
OF THE STUDY 


In order to increase the reliability of the PST, 8 
more items of the original 32 were added to the test. 
The 22-item form was administered to another group 
of 157 fifth-grade children. The mean score was 6.28 
with a sigma of 3.9. The 8 items which were added 
correlated .66 with the original 14 items. The split- 
half reliability of the 22-item form was .77, a sub- 
stantial increase 

IQ scores on the Otis SA Intermediate Form A were 
available in school records for 152 of the children. 
The mean IQ was 103.49 with a sigma of 13.3. 

The CADS was administered to 156 and the ISB 
to 148 children in the group. The means and sigmas 
were respectively 10.54 and 3.07 and 7.55 and 2.23. 


The original sample of 58 children and the 
present sample do not differ significantly on 
any of the measures for which scores were 
available for both samples, including the 14- 
item PST. It is likely that there would also 
be no difference in mean IQ scores since the 
present sample mean falls close to what is 
commonly expected. 

Intercorrelations among the four measures 
used in the replication are shown in Table 2. 

As in the original study, the intercorrela- 
tions among the PST, the CADS, and the ISB 
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TABLE 2 
INTERCORRELATIONS Amonc PST, ISB, CADS, anv IQ 


PST ISB CADS 10 


26** 28** -.29** 
32°* ~ 06 
—.44°*° 


PST 
ISB 
CADS 


** Significant at the .01 level 


TABLE 3 
INTERCORRELATIONS Amonc PST, ISB, anp CADS 
with IQ Hetp CONSTANT 
PST ISB CADS 
ae .18* 
— 


PST 
ISB 


* Significant at the .05 level 
** Significant at the .01 level 


are significant. The only change is in the cor- 
relation between the CADS and the ISB, 
which was significant at the .05 levei in the 
original study and is now significant at the 
01 level (.32). There are significant negative 
relationships between the PST and IQ, and 
the CADS and IQ. These are not unexpected, 
although the correlation of —.44 between the 
CADS and IQ is somewhat higher than is 
usually found in adults. The ISB and IQ are 
unrelated, which is also to be expected in a 
relatively homogeneous socioeconomic group. 

Since two of the three measures involved 
in the hypotheses are significantly related to 
intelligence, it is necessary to partial out the 
effects of IQ from the obtained correlations 
between the other tests. The partial correla- 
tions among PST, CADS, and ISB with in- 
telligence held constant are shown in Table 3. 

As can be seen from the data of Table 3, 
the correlations among ISB and the other two 
measures are unchanged by the partialing, and 
remain significant at the .01 level. The cor- 
relation between the PST and the CADS falls 
from .28 to .18, and from the .01 level of 
confidence to the .05. But it is clear that none 
of the obtained relationships is entirely a 
function of intelligence since they are all 
significant with IQ held constant. 


DISCUSSION 


The replication yielded a set of results 


almost identical with that of the original 


study. Mean scores and correlation coefficients 
are comparable from group to group. To all 
intents and purposes, the primary hypotheses 
have been tested on a group of over 200 chil- 
dren. 

The three hypotheses are supported by the 
data from both experiments. The obtained 
correlations are significant even when the 
effects of intelligence are partialed out. The 
data warrant the following conclusions: 

1. Antidemocratic tendency in fifth-grade 
children has a low, positive relationship to 
parental punitiveness as the child sees it 
(correlation coefficients of .28 and .32; .33 
with IQ constant). 

2. Antidemocratic tendency in fifth-grade 
children has a low, positive relationship to 
the child’s own willingness to be punitive, 
when that punitiveness can be expressed 
without fear of retaliation (.50 and .28; .18 
with IQ constant). 

3. Parental punitiveness has a low, positive 
relationship to the child’s punitiveness (.38 
and .26; .25 with IQ constant). 

4. Antidemocratic tendency in the child is 
moderately negatively related to intelligence 
(—.44). 

5. Punitiveness in the child has a low, 
negative relationship to intelligence (—.29). 

6. Parental punitiveness, as viewed by the 
child, is unrelated to the child’s intelligence 
(— .06). 

These conclusions are in accord with the 
theory of the origin of ethnocentrism-authori- 
tarianism set forth by Frenkel-Brunswik and 
her associates. The results indicate, however, 
that parental punitiveness is probably only 
one of a number of causal factors, as noted by 
Harris, ¢/ al. (7). Refinement of the measures 
we used might conceivably raise the degree of 
relationship, but would doubtlessly still leave 
a large amount of the variance of antidemo- 
cratic tendency in the child unaccounted for 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the interrelationships among ethnocentrism- 
authoritarianism in children, the child’s 
willingness to be punitive, and the punitiveness 
of the parent as the child sees it. Three hypoth- 
eses postulating positive correlations among 
the three variables were set up. 

A multiple-choice situations test, the PST, 
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was used as a measure of the child’s punitive- 
ness. The CADS, which is similar to the 
California F scale, was the measure of the 
child’s ethnocentrism-authoritarianism, or, 
specifically, antidemocratic tendency. An 
incomplete sentences biank was constructed 
to provide a measure of parenta! punitiveness. 
The tests were administered to two groups of 
fifth-grade children numbering 58 and 157 
respectively. IQ scores were available for the 
latter group. The intercorrelations among the 
PST, CADS, and ISB were all positive and 
significant, and comparable for both studies. 
The coefficients range from .25 to .50. The 
PST and CADS show significant negative cor- 
relations with IQ, while the ISB is unrelated 
to IQ. When the effects of intelligence are 
partialed out the correlations all remain 
significant although the CADS-PST relation- 
ship falls from the .01 to the .05 level of 
confidence. 

It is concluded that the three hypotheses of 
the study are supported by the data, and that 
this evidence is in accord with, and reflects 
favorably upon, the theory of the origin of 
ethnocentrism-authoritarianism proposed by 
Frenkel-Brunswik and her associates. 
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DISPLACEMENT AS A FUNCTION OF CONFLICT! 


EDWARD J. MURRAY? axp MITCHELL M. BERKUN 
Yale University 


HE concept of displacement has long 

played an important role in the theory 

of neurosis. As early as 1894, Freud (2) 
said that phobias and obsessions were sub- 
stitutes for unbearable sexual ideas. He saw 
sex as a form of energy which could be dis- 
placed from one idea to another, like an electric 
charge. This displacement mechanism operates 
in dreams (3) and in slips of the tongue (4). 
Hostile impulses, desires for prestige, and 
other nonsexual drives may also be expressed 
through displacement. 

The basic concept is that an impulse arouses 
too much anxiety to be admitted into con- 
sciousness or to be expressed directly. There- 
fore, a state of conflict exists. One way of 
resolving the conflict is to displace the im- 
pulse. This may be done in several ways: A 
man may unconsciously hate his father but 
dream of killing a policeman. Or, he may be 
conscious of hating his father but substitute 
quarreling with him for murdering him. 
Finally, he may be aware only of an ambition 
to be better than his father. Thus, displace- 
ment may take place from one stimulus to 
another, from one response to another, or 
from one drive to another. However, it is not 
clear from psychoanalytic theory just why a 
displaced form of an impulse is less anxiety 
arousing. Why can the man dream of killing 
a policeman but not his father? 

Recently Miller (6) has attempted to 
answer this question by relating displacement 
to the learning theory concept of generaliza- 
tion. If a response has been learned to one 
stiraulus it may be elicited by similar stimuli. 
This is generalization. The more similar the 
generalized stimulus is to the original stimulus, 
the more likely it is to elicit the response. This 
is called the gradient of generalization. Miller 
assumes that a tendency to approach a goal 
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object will be generalized to other goal objects. 
This tendency to approach may be based on 
hunger, thirst, sex, hostility, or any other 
drive. However, a tendency to avoid a goal 
object based on fear will also generalize to 
other goal objects. The key assumption is 
that the generalization gradient of avoidance 
is steeper than that of appruach. In Fig. 1, we 
have the case where a tendency to avoid a 
particular goal object (e.g., goal 0) is greater 
than an approach tendency toward that goal. 
A state of conflict exists, which prevents a 
goal response at that point. However, since 
avoidance falls off more rapidly than does 
approach as the goal objects become less 
similar, there are some goal objects for which 
approach is greater than avoidance. Responses 
can occur at any of these goals. But it is at 
goal 4 that responding will occur with greatest 
frequency, since it is there that the net differ- 
ence between approach and avoidance is 
greatest. Displacement takes place at an 
intermediate, rather than an extremely distant, 
point for this reason. Miller’s theory of dis- 
placement has been tested and verified by a 
number of animal experiments (6, 8, 12). 

A theory of conflict itself has also been 
proposed by Miller (5, 7). The assumptions 
about the approach and avoidance gradients 
in the conflict theory are identical with those 
of the displacement theory. However, while 
displacement refers to a dimension of similarity 
between goal objects, the conflict theory 
applies to the dimension of nearness to one 
particular goal object, as is shown in Fig. 2. 
Miller has applied the theory of displacement 
to the situation where a rat is afraid to eat at 
one goal but will eat at another (8). On the 
other hand, conflict theory has been applied 
to the situation where a rat is afraid to eat 
at a particular goal but still faces that goal 
(5). In this situation the rat will approach the 
goal along a line to the point where avoidance 
becomes greater than approach. In Fig. 2 
this is the intersection point of the two lines. 

The theory of displacement seems to have a 
great deal to offer in understanding complex 
human behavior. An attempt to apply the 
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Fic. 1. Tenpencres TO Approacn AND Avorn 
Disptacep GOALS AS A FUNCTION 
or SIMILARITY TO ORIGINAL GOAL 


theory to events in psychotherapy has been 
made by Murray (10, 11), and to problems 
in social attitudes by Berkun (1). However, it 
soon became evident that the theory as it has 
been formulated does not adequately account 
for displacement phenomena on the human 
level. For example, Murray (11) counted the 
number of hostile statements about a patient’s 


mother, aunt, and other, relatively unim 
portant people in each of 15 recorded psycho- 
therapy hours. 

Figure 3 shows the percentage of statements 
in each of these categories for each hour of 
therapy. One might have expected from dis- 


placement theory that the patient would 
begin with the least important and least 
anxiety-arousing people and work toward the 
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Orners MADE BY THE PATIENT 
DuRING THE COURSE OF 
PsyYCHOTHERAPY 
(rrom Murray, 11) 


most important person: the mother. Actually, 
the reverse occurred. The patient expressed 
mild hostility about his mother, then hostility 
about his aunt, and then hostility about the 
other, relatively unimportant people. Later 
he returned to his mother and expressed much 
stronger hostility about her. The hostility was 
considered stronger because it was about more 
recent events and was expressed in a louder, 
angrier voice. 

What seems to have happened is this: the 
patient was afraid to express strong hostility 
about his mother. He gradually came nearer 
to expressing the strong hostility, but finally 
reached the point where anxiety was too great. 
This is the conflict point: hour 6. At this 
point, the conflict was resolved by displace- 
ment to statements about the aunt, who was 
similar, but less anxiety arousing. Eventually, 
the conflict point with respect to the aunt 
was reached, and again the conflict was re- 
solved by displacement. Now the facts become 
understandable if we think in terms of two 
dimensions: (a) mearness, in terms of how 
overt or how strong the hostility becomes, 
and (5) the similarity between the person or 
goal object toward whom the hostility is 
expressed and the person for whom the 
hostility is intended. Essentially, conflict and 
displacement are operating simultaneously. 
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Fic. 4. Tae Tarer-DimensionaL Move. or Conviict AND DISPLACEMENT 


The original goal, where approach and avoidance tendencies were learned, is at point 0. The plane OXY, 
identical with Fig. 1, shows the decrement in approach and avoidance tendencies toward goals less and less 
similar to the original goal. The plane OYZ, identical with Fig. 2, shows decrements in approach and avoidance 
tendencies as a function of nearness to the goal. The vertical axis, 0Y, represents the strength of the behavioral 


tendency to approach or avoid a goal. 


The present theory was formulated to 
account for the simultaneous operation of 
conflict and displacement. This can be done 
by considering the three-dimensional model 
in Fig. 4. The vertical (Y) axis represents 
strength of a behavioral tendency. The X 
axis represents the dimension of similarity of 
goals to an original goal, at point 0. The Z 
axis represents nearness to the goal. Thus, the 
model may be viewed as a combination of 
Milier’s displacement and conflict theories. 
The approach tendency is now viewed as a 


suriace determined by the approach line in 
plane OXY and the approach line in plane 
OYZ. So, too, is there an avoidance surface. 
According to the assumptions of the theory, 
the avoidance surface is steeper and may 
intersect the approach surface. Thus, between 
the origin and the line of intersection of the 
two surfaces, avoidance is greater than ap- 
proach. The intersection line, shown dotted, 
represents the locus of conflict points for all 
goals. In Fig. 4 the surfaces have been drawn 
as planes. This is only for the sake of visual 
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simplicity. Actually a more detailed use of 
the model might require curved surfaces. 

The properties of the model may become 
clearer if it is applied to a concrete experi- 
mental situation. Suppose the origin represents 
a goal at which an animal has been both re- 
warded with food and punished with electric 
shock. Let the line Z» represent the alley along 
which the rat had to run to get to the goal. 
Now let the lines Z,, Zz, and Z, represent other 
alleys which also lead to goals but which are 
less and ‘ess similar to the original alley and 
its goal. If the animal is now placed at Zo, 
the model predicts that he will approach 
toward the primary goal until the point is 
reached where avoidance is greater than ap- 
proach. He will oscillate around the point in 
the alley where the two surfaces intersect, 
and then will displace into alley Z,. Now, the 
intersection point in alley Z, is closer to the 
goal (which is on the X axis) than it was in 
Z». Therefore, the animal] will advance closer 
to the goal. Eventually, the conflict point in 
Z, will be reached, and the anima! will displace 
into alley Z,. The animal should go all the 
way down and make a goal response in Z,, 
since in this alley (see figure) approach is 
always higher than avoidance. It must be 
noted that if the animal should displace from 
Z; to Zo, he will enter a zone where the avoid- 
ance is higher. Therefore, he should hastily 
retreat either back into Z, or back up alley 
Z, away from the goal. 

As the animal approaches any of the goals, 
a certain amount of fear extinction will take 
place. Moreover, if he actually makes a re- 
sponse at one of the displaced goals, a great 
deal of fear extinction should occur, providing 
he receives no punishment. As fear is ex- 
tinguished, the entire model will change. The 
avoidance surface will be lowered, which will 
result in the intersection line being pushed 
closer to the origin along both the nearness 
and similarity dimensions. The consequence of 
this is that, if the animal is again placed at 
Zo, he will move closer to the goal in that 
alley than previously. Also, after displacement, 
he will be able to make a goal response at a 
point on the X axis much closer to the origin. 
He may make it in alley Z;. Eventually, the 
extinction of fear will so reduce the avoidance 
surface that a goal response at the origin will 
be made! Thus, the responding in the dis- 











Fic. 5. Tae Wwmwe-Waire, Meprom-Gray, AND 
Narrow-Biack AtLeys iy Waicn Rats WERE 
TRAINED AND TESTED 


placed alleys will be therapeutic, in the sense | 
of gradually eliminating the conflict in the 
original alley. 

An animal experiment was designed to test 
some of the predictions generated by this 
model. The apparatus is shown in Fig. 5. For 
some animals, the wide, white alley represents 
Zo; for others the narrow, black alley repre- 
sents Z». Both approach and avoidance train- 
ing were given in this “original” alley and 
the subsequent behavior of the rats observed. 


METHOD 


Apparatus. The white, gray, and black alleys shown 
in Fig. 5 were 7, 5, and 3 in. wide respectively. Each 
was 48 in. long and 6 in. high, with wooden sides, a 
galvanized iron floor, and a hardware cloth cover. The 
windows, 24% in. square, were placed 0, 1, 2, and 3 ft. 
from the starting point. The two dividing walls, 
containing the windows, could be removed entirely 
or be replaced by windowless walls. 

Each food cup was covered by a metal shield which 
had to be pushed back by the rat to expose the food 
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The shields were 23¢, 134, and 1 in. wide and painted 
respectively white, gray, and black. 

The rats could be shocked when they completed 
the circuit between the painted shield and the painted 
floor with a current of 480 volts and an amperage 
determined by the unmeasured resistance of the paint. 

Subjects. Since a preliminary study showed that 
rats have a strong black preference, the following 
selection procedure was used to cancel this out. 

Eighteen male, albino rats of the Sprague-Dawley 
strain and 90 days old were used. Each rat was placed 
in the apparatus with both dividing walls removed for 
two 5-min. periods and the total time spent in white, 
gray, and black areas recorded. The point of entry was 
first the white alley, then the black alley for half the 
animals, and the reverse for the other half. 

Seven animals were eliminated because of a strong 
black preference. Of the remaining 11 rats, eight showed 
a slight preference for the black. These eight rats were 
subsequently trained in the black alley so that they 
would have to displace against their preference. The 
remaining three rats showed a slight preference for 
white. These rats were subsequently trained in the 
white alley so that they too would have to displace 
against their preference. Thus, the slight initial color 
preference was set against the hypothesis. 

Procedure. The animals were fed Purina Laboratory 
Chow checkers for 1 hr. a day, beginning seven days 
before the training started, in order to establish a 
hunger rhythm. Feeding came 1 hr. after the usual 
daily run. Water was available at all times. 

An approach-training trial consisted in putting the 
rat gently in the starting end of the alley and allowing 
him to run to the goal box, push back the shield, and 
get a pellet of food. The food reward was 44 gm. of a 
mash consisting of eaual weights of ground Purina 
Laboratory Chow and water. Each animal was given 
two trials on day 1, four trials on days 2 to 10, and 
two warm-up trials on day 11, which was the test day. 
Thus, there were 40 approach-training trials altogether. 
Three or four minutes elapsed between successive 
training trials on the same day. 

The apparatus contained the windowless walls on 
trials 1 to 10, to prevent wandering. The walls with 
windows were inserted during trials 11 to 38. It was 
noted that there was no tendency to go through the 
windows. The windowless walls were again inserted for 
trials 39 and 40, so that there would be no great change 
when shock trials (which required windowless walls) 
were started immediately afterward. 

The avoidance training was all given on day 11, 
after the two food-reward warm-up trials. The window- 
less walls were used. The rats were placed at the start- 
ing end as usual, but when they ran down and made 
contact with the food cup they received a shock of 480 
volts. They were removed immediately after being 
shocked, or after 2 min. if they received no shock. 
They could not get the food without being shocked. 
Successive shock trials (spaced about 1C min. apart) 
were given until the rats failed to go more than 18 
in. down the alley within the time limit—in other 
words, three-eighths of the way to the goal. 

The testing began immediately after the animals 
reached the above criterion of avoidance. The walls 
with the windows were now inserted. Each rat was 
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Fro. 6. A Suncie Rat’s Recorp or 
TRIAL-BY-TRIAL BEHAVIOR 
Original training took place in alley 1; alleys 2 and 
3 are the alleys of diminishing similarity. The goals 
are at the top of the diagram. Each trial was begun 
by placing the rat at the starting point, shown here by 
the open circle. The rat was removed when he made a 
response at a goal, shown by t the solid circle. 


placed at his regular starting position and left in the 
apparatus for 2 min. or until he made a “goal response”’ 
in any one of the three alleys. Food was present be- 
hind the shield only in the alley in which the original 
training was given. There was no shock on any goal 
box. 

Getting the food in the original alley or moving the 
shield in the other alleys was considered a goal re 
sponse. Brushing the shield with whiskers and touch 
ing the side or top of the food cup were not considered 


goal responses. 

The testing trials were continued until the rats 
got the food in the original alley. Three trials were 
given on day 11, and seven trials every day thereafter 
until the animal reached the criterion, 


RESULTS 


General, The group results are presented 
below as they were evaluated statistically on 
a number of measures related to the main 
hypotheses. A rat’s path was followed with a 
pencil on a diagram of the apparatus. As a 
general introduction, the trial-by-trial tracings 
of a single rat are presented in Fig. 6. Al- 
though this rat is selected, he shows in a 
dramatic way what was true for the group 
statistically. In the first test trial he was put 
in the alley of original training, alley 1, where 
he oscillated in conflict. He then displaced to 
alley 2, the gray alley, advanced toward the 
goal and then retreated. He entered alley 3, 
the farthest alley, and went all the way down 
to make a full goal response. On trial 2 he 
nearly made a goal response in alley 2 but 
scampered back and finally made a goal re- 
sponse in alley 3 again. The rat’s behavior on 
trial 3 is a picture-perfect exemplification of 
the three-dimensional model. The rat went 
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part way down alley 1, displaced into alley 
2 and went farther down, displaced into alley 
3 and went all the way down to make a goal 
response, On trial 4 he almost made a goal 
response in alley 1, but ran back and went to 
alley 3. On trial 5, the rat went all the way 
down, made a goal response in alley 1, and 
got the food. The sequence illustrates the dis- 
placement out from the original conflictful 
alley, the decrease of avoidance in all alleys 
as a result of the extinction of fear, and the 
therapeutic result of responding in displaced 
situations, which enables the rat to resolve 
the conflict in the original alley. 

Displacement is a resolution of conflict. This 
hypothesis is confirmed by the fact that 11 
of 11 animals left the original alley and entered 
the gray alley (p < .001, by a one-tailed 
sign test, used throughout). In addition, 


eight of the 11 animals left the gray alley and 
entered the farthest alley (p < .06). It will 
be remembered that during approach training 
the animals showed no tendency to leave the 
training alley. 

The hypothesis is further confirmed by the 


fact that eight of the 11 animals made a goal 
response in either the gray or farthest alley 
before making a goal response in the original 
alley (p < .06). The three rats who made 
goal responses in the original alley after meet- 
ing the criterion were shocked once more 
when they did so. Subsequently, two of the 
three made goal responses in either the gray 
or farthest alleys before making another goal 
response in the original alley. Thus, with this 
additional shock, 10 of the 11 animals support 
the hypothesis (p < .01). The eleventh animal 
had such strong avoidance that he made no 
goal responses anywhere. 

It was also found that generally those 
animals who did not make a goal response in 
the gray alley entered the farthest alley and 
made goal responses there. Only one of the 
eight rats who entered the farthest alley had 
previously made a goal response in the gray 
alley (p < .04). 

Behavior is governed by intersecting approach 
and avoidance surfaces. One way in which 
this was shown was that the animals went 
farther down toward the goal in the gray alley 
than in the original alley. Furthermore, they 
went farther down in the farthest alley than 


in the gray alley. This is shown in Fig. 7 
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where the group average of each rat’s average 
excursion down each alley over all test trials 
is plotted in terms of one-eighths of the way 
down. The differences were all highly reliable 
(p < 1). 

The rats should also tend to use windows 
farther down toward the goal when leaving 
the gray and farthest alleys than when leaving 
the original alley. In order to show this, the 
windows were numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, with 
4 being closest to the goal. Each animal was 
given a score for his leaving the original alley 
which consisted of the sum of the products of 
the number of each window times the fre- 
quency of leaving via that window. This sum 
was then divided by the total frequency of 
exits from the original alley. Similar scores 
were obtained for exits from the gray and 
farthest alleys. The results are shown in Fig. 
8. The animals tended to use windows farther 
down toward the goal when leaving the gray 
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DISPLACEMENT AS A FUNCTION OF CONFLICT 
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Fic. 9. Mean Distance TRAVERSED IN Eacun ALLEY 
AS A Function oF DiIsPpLACEMENT, COMPARING 
Earutier TesTiInc TRIALS witH LATER 
Testinc TRIALS 


alley than the original alley (p < .05). Sim- 
ilarly they tended to use windows farther down 
in the farthest alley than the origina! alley 
although the difference only approached re- 
liability (p < .10). The difference between 
the gray and the farthest alleys was in the 
right direction but not reliable. 

The avoidance plane is lowered because of the 
extinction of fear. The most parsimonious way 
of showing this was to consider only the trials 
before any goal responses, displaced included, 
were made. This eliminated the objection that 
the results are overloaded because the rats 
were run until they made goal responses and 
that they had to show an increase in excursion 
as a function of the number of trials. 

Trials in the first half of testing were com- 
pared with trials in the second half of testing 
for the eight animals who required more than 
one trial before making a goal response. 

The measure used above in Fig. 7 was 
computed for the first and second halves of 
testing for each alley. The results are shown 
in Fig. 9. In the later testing trials the animals 
go farther down the alleys than in the earlier 
trials but they go proportionally farther down 
the more displaced the alleys are. The over-all 
increase for all alleys is highly reliable (p < 
01). 

Similarly, the animals tended to use win- 
dows farther down as the number of trials 
increased. This is shown in Fig. 10 as a some- 
what reliable (p < .05) over-all increase. 

Goal responding in displaced siluations will 
have a therapeutic effect on the original conflict 
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Fic. 10. Mean Exit Score ror Eacn ALLEY AS A 
FUNCTION OF DispLACEMENT, ComPpartinG EARLIER 
Testinc TRIALS wits LATER Testinc TRIALS 


This is shown simply by the fact that 10 of 
the 10 animals who made goal responses in the 
gray or farthest alleys eventually made goal 
responses in the alley of original training 
(p < .001). Two to 27 trials were required 
for this. This result, of course, does not 
evaluate the effectiveness of this therapy 
relative to other methods such as forcing the 
animal down the training alley. 


An ADDITIONAL STUDY 


in the main experiment the rats were not 
given food if they made a full goal response 
in a displaced alley. It is possible that food 
reward in the displaced alleys would hasten 
the extinction of fear and thereby the ther- 
apeutic effect. On the other hand, the animals 
might become fixated at the displaced goal 
and never resolve the origina! conflict. 


In order to make a preliminary test of these hy- 
potheses, 10 rats were retrained. They were given four 
approach training trials a day for three days. On the 
fourth day, two warm-up trials were added, making a 
total of 14 retraining trials. The rats were then re 
trained for avoidance as in the main experiment 
Then half the animals were tested with food reward 
present in all three food cups, and the other half with 
food present only in the original alley as in the main 
experiment. 


No differences were found between the two 
groups. The conditions seemed to have been 
fulfilled in that the animals in the first group 
found and ate the food in the displaced goals. 
However, extinction of fear was much faster 
during this second experiment for both groups. 
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Fico. 11. A Sampte Recorp, ILLUsTRaTING 
THE GENERAL PATTERN OF APPROACHING 
THE GOAL More CLOSELY IN THE 
DispLacep ALLEYS THAN IN 
THE ORIGINAL ALLEY 


Each trial was begun by placing the rat at the 
starting point (shown here by the open circle), and 
ended by removing him when he made a response at 
the goal {solid circle) 


It may very likely be that a rea! difference was 
masked by the interaction with the first study. 
DISCUSSION 

The experimental results obtained in this 
study are consistent with the three-dimensional 
model presented. However, it should be 
pointed out that the model predicted only the 
general trend of each rat’s behavior. There 
were many turns and retreats by individual 
rats which remained inexplicable to the ex- 
perimenters. Nonetheless, each rct’s behavior 
was primarily in line with the model both 
graphically and statistically. 

Many of the rats retraced and doubled back 
on a single trial. An example is shown in Fig. 
11. However, a lawful pattern can be discerned 
even in this seemingly chaotic result. The rat 
started out in the original alley, went part 
way down the gray alley, then farther down 
the last alley, returned to the original and 


went part way down, and finally went all the 
way down in the last alley. But it seems as if 
an invisible, impassable wall stretched di- 
agonally across the alleys. 

The present theory seems to have real value 
in understanding some of the events in psycho- 
therapy. The model fits the psychotherapy 
data in Fig. 3 very nicely. Other psycho- 
therapy data on this point are being gathered. 
There is no implication that this kind of be- 
havior is present in every psychotherapy case 
or in every psychotherapy hour. However, dis- 
placement as a way of resolving conflict does 
occur, and is recognized by therapists in one 
way or another. An example of this is presented 
below in a verbatim excerpt from a psycho- 
therapy hour. A mature therapist, not familiar 
with the present model, had been seeing the 
patient three times a week for about five 
months. This hour had begun with the patient 
discussing some jealousy he felt toward his 
wife about their son, as well as an attraction 
he himself felt toward his daughter. We start 
with the therapist challenging the patient’s 
denial of the jealousy. 


Therapist: And to have asked me—and to have 
said well you don’t think you’re jealous of Jimmy would 
certainly suggest that this were an important, very 
important item for you. 

Patient: I don’t feel that way. (pause) Maybe I have 
a feeling which I have subdued. I don’t know because 
I just recalled that shortly after I got out of the Army, 
and we moved to the farm, our—there was—a—ah— 
somebody we knew whose—somebody that Mary 
knew—I don’t know this person very well, a—prob- 
ably met her, but I don’t know her very well. They 
have—ah—son also about Jimmy’s age, and when the 
husband came back from the Army, he couldn’t ad- 
just to the child. Now, I dunno how it came about. 
But I know why the reason for it was. And the reason 
for it was that he was jealous of the child, and it took 
him a long time to get over it. And—ah—when I had 
the di—difficulty with Jimmy, in the sense that I felt 
that I wasn’t behaving correctly in hi—in relation to 
him—that I didn’t love him enough—ah—the thought 
occurred to me that maybe I was jealous. But—ah— 
it never registered. I mean it never left the impression 
I mean for thinking, well it is so, I am and I was 
jealous, or I am jealous of Jimmy. And therefore 
I—ah—you know to feel that way about it. My im- 
pression of my relation to Jimmy have always been 
that the reason that I don’t—didn’t—in—seem to 
feel the love for him that I felt for Ruth was that dur 
ing the first sixteen months of his life, I was away 
I didn’t grow up with him. If there was any jealousy 
of Jimmy it was in relation to his inlaws. Now that is 
very possible. Although it’s something which I also- 
suppressed. Ah—and the reason I say it’s possible 
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"cause it sort of well-le—le—leaves a—ah—a sort of 
memory. 

T: You're jealous of his in-laws? 

P: Of his in-laws yeah. Because he was brought up 
with them. I still—wuntil I came home—he was born 
in their hou—hospital and came to their house, and 
my wife lived with her—parents. 

T: Ho—how do you mean you’re jealous of his in- 
laws? 

P: Well—ah—when I first came home, and for the 
first year or so or more than a year, ah—Jimmy was 
more prone to turn to his grandfather and grand- 
mother than he was to me. 

T: Mmmmhon 

P: And, although I understood it, there was a cer- 
tain amount of—ah—well not bitterness, I wasn’t 
bitter about it, but a certain amount of—a sort of 
resentment, a mild type of resentment. 

T: You make this sound so—ah— 

P: Well— 

T: So—diluted. 

P: Well it was diluted. I mean it wasn’t something 
which I felt keenly enough to be angry at his grand- 
parents, let’s say, or with Jimmy himself. I mean I 
realized that he had grown up with them. 

T: Mmmmhnon 

P: And, therefore, it was more natural for him to— 
until he became completely o—overcame his—ah— 
strangeness to me, and it took quite a long time. 
Ah—then there was—there was a certain amount of 
resentment. It wasn’t directed against the parents or 
(stuttering)—dec—was den—ac—actually directed 
against a certain circumstance which kept me away. 
And it was a resentment that which in a certain—ah 
—to a certain kind of effect in itself also in the feeling 
I had toward people who had remained behind and had 
made money. 

T: Mmmhon. Your in-laws made money? 

P: Yes. My father-in-law made a lot of money from 
the war. Before the war he was not very much different 
than I’m—position I’m in today. 

T: Mmmmhnn 

P: Ah—but—ah—he was over-stocked when the 
war started. Terribly over-stocked. I know I was in 
the store, and he had junk. I mean which under nor- 
mal conditions wouldn’t have moved. But—ah—the 
war came and prices sky-rocketed. I know that there 
were items that he made seven, eight hundred per 
cent on. 

T: And yet, you were only mad at the circumstances? 

P: Yes. I didn’t blame him for making a profit, but 
he didn’t set the price. I’m not mad at the circum- 
stances only but at the—at the fact that such a situa- 
tion existed. 

T: Yeah. You notice what you’ve done here? 

P: No 

T: You started out saying that you were jealous of 
your in-laws. 

P: Mmmmhnon 

T: And you ended up saying that you—what you 
really didn’t like were the circumstances. 

P: I don’t understand. 

T: Well— 

P: I mean I don’t un— 

T: You—ah—you said that when you say you're 


jealous of your in-laws, you're really saying that part 
of your reaction to your in-laws is one of anger. 

P: Yeah. 

T: That they had something that you didn’t have. 

P: Yes. 

T: Yet, the longer you talked about this, the more 
you turned away from the idea that you were jealous, 
resentful to them, and you turned more and more 
and more to say that you really didn’t resent them 
that you resented the circumstances that caused Jimmy 
to be raised by them, and that caused them to make 
money. 


The basic resentment may very well have 
been aroused by the patient’s wife. The 
patient displaced to the in-laws and then to 
“circumstances.” The therapist interpreted 
the shift from in-laws to “circumstances” and 
was able to demonstrate to the patient his 
problem in expressing hostility. It is also 
interesting that the patient shifted the prob- 
lem from being jealous because they had 
taken his role as father to being jealous of 
their financial success. This may also con- 
stitute a displacement to some extent. When 
speaking of displacement from the wife to 
the in-laws or from one kind of jealousy to 
another, we do not mean to imply that the 
in-law problem and the financial problem were 
manufactured merely to have an object for 
displacement. Minor problems are excellent 
for displacement since their truth can easily 
be established. 

This case has illustrated simultaneous dis- 
placement along two dimensions. The dimen- 
sions might be called one of frustrating agents 
and one of drives frustrated. It is quite con- 
ceivable that people tend to displace simul- 
taneously along several dimensions each of 
stimuli, responses, and drives. This may 
account for some of the bewildering com- 
plexity of free association in psychotherapy. 


SUMMARY 


1. Miller’s theory of displacement was 
extended by integration with his conflict 
theory into a three-dimensional model. 

2. To test deductions from this model rats 
were first trained to get food at one end of an 
alley and then shocked while eating until they 
no longer approached the food cup. They then 
left this alley and entered other alleys differing 
slightly from the original alley. Here they 
went closer to the food end than in the original 
alley. Tracings of their movements followed a 
pattern predicted from the model. 
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3. After 
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making goal responses in the 


generalized alleys, the rats returned to eat in 
the original alley, showing a “therapeutic” 
effect. 


. These findings were related to events in 


psychotherapy. 
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SOME SITUATIONAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL DETERMINANTS OF 
THE DESIRE FOR STRUCTURED INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 


LAUREN G. WISPE 
The Ohio State University 


HE present paper proposes to investigate 

some of the reasons men prefer struc- 

tured interpersonal! relationships. This 
preference for formalized social relations, 
which is similar to Merton’s bureaucratic 
behavior (7), is the more interesting because 
it is ideologically incompatible with a culture 
which purportedly ascribes to egalitarianism. 
The reason for focusing upon this problem, 
however, was that there appeared to be in the 
organization studied a contrariety between 
the within-group demands for deferential, 
punctilious, rigid behavior, and the aggressive, 
tough, flexible approach putatively necessary 
for business success. Specifically our concern 
is with the men’s desire for structured relation- 
ships within their group, and the relationship 
of this to their anxieties and their salesman- 


ship. 


METHOD 


Briefly, all of the 43 agents comprising the sales 
personnel of the insurance district which had been made 
available for study were intensively interviewed. The 
general approach was one of acceptance and friendli 
ness. It was explained that the project was under the 
supervision of the Psychology Department of the Uni 
versity, and the respondents were assured at the outset 
that their answers would be confidential. Various graphs 
were shown them to indicate the anonymous form in 
which the data would finally be published. Within the 
limits of making research purposes intelligible to lay 
men, questions were answered frankly. 

The interviewing was done by three trained inter 
viewers. The respondents were asked to indicate the 
ways in which the agents, assistant managers and dis 
trict manager should interact. They were asked, for 
example, “How do you feel an assistant manager should 
act toward an agent?,” “How do you feel a district 
manager should act toward an assistant manager?,” 
etc. The three line positions in the organizational! struc 
ture, and the “upward status” (e.g., agent to assistant 
manager) and “downward status” (eg., district 
manager to agent) directions of communication gener 
ated six possible interaction combinations, each of which 
was represented by an item on the questionnaire 

Since there is considerable evidence (3) that when 
the subject matter is ambiguous even the interviewers’ 
attempts to clarify matters can determine the re 
spondents’ answers, the interviewers memorized a set 
of probes. General probes like, “Is there anything 
else?,”” “What do you mean by that exactly?,” etc., 
were used whenever the respondents seemed less will 
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ing to talk. When the responses were general and im 
personal, the interviewers pressed for specific behavioral 
examples; ¢.g., “Can you give me an example of how 
they should behave towards one another?” The probes 
were sparingly applied, however, since it was felt that 
a more permissive situation would facilitate the expres 
sion of more basic needs. 


CODING 


The coding was done by two groups of five judges 
each, both groups working independently and without 
any knowledge of the hypotheses. The judges were ad 
vanced graduate students in psychology. Within each 
group the coding operations were so arranged that every 
interview was scored separately by two judges, who 
met at the end to reconcile differences. The coder reli 
ability coefficients, predicted by the Kuder-Richardson 
formula, gave an average r of .80, which meets accept 
able standards. 

The first group of judges was concerned with the 
kind of group atmosphere in which the men preferred 
to work. Whenever a statement was made which indi 
cated that the respondent preferred an unstructured, 
informal group atmosphere, where no communication 
barriers were erected on the basis of rank, where there 
was no “reporting through the chain of command,” 
where first names were used instead of “boss” and 
“Mr.,” and where all interaction and communication 
was informal, friendly and spontancous, such state 
ments were tallied as a preference for a ‘Permissive 
Group Structure.” On the other hand, if a response 
indicated a desire for interpersonal interaction where 
the status of a man’s position was the basis for com 
munication, where orders were to go through “the 
chain of command,” where decisions ‘‘must be made by 
the District Manager,”’ and where “those in control”’ 
of the situation were to act “aloof,” and/or ‘‘be 
friendly but not too intimate,” such statements were 
categorized as a preference for “Structured Group 
Interaction.” The men almost always offered reasons 
for their preferences. Those in faver of a more informal 
atmosphere said that it made for “friendlier, better and 
happier working conditions;” while these who wanted 
a more impersonal relationship said that “it was neces 
sary to maintain order so that the office could function 
more efficiently.” Finally each respondent was desig 
nated as a “democratic type” if the preponderance of 
his responses indicated preference for a more permis 
sive group atmosphere; or as a “status type’”’ (6) if the 
majority of his responses showed a desire for a formal 
ized interaction system. 

The second group of judges was concerned with 
the problem of threat orientation. One would expect a 
certain amount of both free-floating and directed 
anxiety in individuals who were operating in a highly 
competitive system, which emphasized success and re 
wards, and which provided no clearly established ways 
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of channelizing the tensions which it, perforce, engen 
dered. An attempt was made to probe the extent and 
direction of this anxiety with six categories heuristically 
labeled “Threat Orientation.” Threat Orientation was 
defined as any rea! or imagined attempt or desire to do 
physical or social harm either to the respondent or to 
any other member of the group-—as, strike him, “‘fire’’ 
him, lower him in the eyes of his fellows, etc. These 
responses, occurring any place in the interview, were 
coded also according to the source from which the 
threat was anticipated; (a) Home Office, (b) district 
manager, (c) assistant manager, (d) other agents, (e) 
policyholders, and (f) nonspecific threat 


RESULTS 


1. The mean number of threat-oriented 
responses per agent was 4.' Significantly, 
although nothing in the interview “forced” 
such responses, every individual made several. 
Most of the threat was directed toward the 
district and the assistant managers (54 per 
cent of 492 threat-oriented responses). The 
other agents were the next most threateningly 
perceived (17 per cent), followed by the 
policyholders (12 per cent). How much of this 
anxiety is a function of the lives of these men 
apart from the situation with which we are 
concerned, we have no way of knowing. It is 
sufficient to indicate here that although there 
are no standards against which these results 
can be compared, they reveal a deep and 
pervasive sense of personal insecurity.” 

2. We can turn now to the analysis of the 
desire for structured interpersonal relations. 


' The rho between the number of responses and the 
number of respondents for these categories is .82. 

* Implicit in Freud’s thinking is the idea that there 
are two patterns of threai orientation: those individuals 
whose anxiety is directed towards superior status au 
thority figures, and those persons whose anxiety is 
mobilized by peer group members. Individuals whose 
anxiety is directed towards occupants of superior status 
positions tend to show solidarity with the peer group, 
while those who are threatened by peers tend to iden 
tify with superior status figures. Since social mobility 
is controlled by certain “gatekeepers” in whom is in 
vested the power and authority to facilitate or prevent 
upward mobility, it was hypothesized that individuals 
who identified with their superiors and who were 
threat-oriented toward their peers would be the most 
likely to move upward. Social mobility thus conceived 
within the bureaucratic structure is a function of con 
forming to the expectancies of the gatekeepers of the 
power group. A second hypothesis, deriving from the 
first, is that particularly intense conflict would ensue 
from strong upward strivings associated with intransi 
gent authority sanctions and intense peer group iden- 
tities. Unfortunately, because of the small NV there were 
not enough cell entries to test these hypotheses ade- 
quately, but they merit further consideration 





TABLE 1 


Means, StTanparp Deviations aAnp Spruit-Harr 
RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR THE PRODUCTION, 
THReat ORIENTATION AND Group Structure Prer- 
ERENCE VARIABLES 


Threat 
Production, Orienta 
N = 43 tion 
N= #0 


Group Structure 
Preference 
N=4 


Mean 2.03 00 

Standard devia .97 3.52 
tion 

Reliability Co 32 53 
eflicient 


p = 53.5% 
07% 


62.5% 
Response con 
sistency 


From The Authoritarian Personality (1) and 
from the various studies of group structure and 
individual behavior (2, 5, 9), we can derive the 
general hypothesis that the poorer agents, 
who are more threatened, will desire more 
structured interaction, while the better and 
more secure agents will prefer more permissive 
relationships. 

Table 1 presents the means, standard devi- 
ations, and reliability coefficients for the three 
main variables; production, threat orienta- 
tion, and group structure preference. Our first 
prediction is that the better salesmen will 
prefer less structured social interaction. A good 
objective indication of the amount of insur- 
ance an agent had sold was provided by his 
yearly production figure, which had been cor- 
rected for the buying potential! of his territory. 
The x’ in Table 2 shows that the better sales- 
men, in fact, prefer more permissive social 
relationships. In view of the high evaluation of 
successful salesmanship in this group, the 
second prediction is that those agents who sell 
less insurance will be more threat-oriented 
toward the district and assistant managers, 
who are the major power figures in the system. 
Table 2 indicates that the relationship is in the 
predicted direction, although the x’ value 
falls just short of the 5 per cent significance 
point, using a one-tailed test (4, p. 79). The 
third prediction is that the more threatened 
individuals will prefer more structured inter- 
action. The x’, Table 2, confirms this predic- 
tion. Thus the x* analyses of these data tend 
to confirm the hypothesis that the desire for 
structured interaction is significantly related 
to poor production and high manageria! threat 
orientation. 
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rABLE 2 
Contincency TESTS POR THE ASSOCIATION OF PRO 
DUCTION, MANAGERIAL THREAT ORIENTATION AND 
Group Srructure Prererence (Expectrep Fre 
QUENCIES IN PARENTHESES) 


Prefer 
Permissive 
Group 


Totals 
High producers 14 
Low producers 
(10 
Totals 20 
P< oi* 


x? = 5.31 


High Threat 
Orientation 


Low Threat 


Orientation Totals 


High preducers 12 
14 


Low producers 


Totals il 


10 <P> .os* 


High Threat 
Orientation 


| 
x? = 1.58 | 


Low Threat 


Orientation Totals 


Prefer Permissive Group, 12 
(14) 


Prefer Structured Group 19 


Totals 9 
x? = 2.20 


* One-tailed test (4, p. 79 


DISCUSSION 

How can we interpret, then, this desire for a 
social system which prescribes structured in- 
terpersonal relationships? It would be simple 
to say that the ineffective selling behavior, the 
threat orientation, and the desire for structured 
interpersonal relations are syndromatic of 
basic anxiety. Adumbrations of The Authori- 
larian Personality (1) are discernible. The 
repressed hostility leads to the fear of retali- 
ation from status superiors, the inability to 
tolerate ambiguity leads to the desire for 
structured, nonpersonalized relationships, and 
the rigidity and insensitivity to others (8) 
makes for poor salesmanship. Antipodally the 
successful salesman is more responsive to 
others’ needs, is secure enough to tolerate 


permissive, unstructured relationships, and is 
less anxious. Certainly this is a defensible and 
illuminating way to systematize the results. 
But in this more or less psychological explana- 
tion, important and premonitory situational 
factors have been omitted. 

In the first place the agents lead an in- 
tensely competitive life.* In the second place 
there are few, if any, selling techniques which 
guarantee results. Therefore, as might be 
expected, the agents’ success is a fluctuating 
affair. The correlation between the agents’ 
total sales for the first half and the last half of 
the year is +.32, which is significant but char- 
acteristically low. In general one can say that 
the better agents during the first six months 
will be the better agents during the second 
six months, but there is little likelihood that 
the best agents for the first period will be the 
best agents for the second period. The con- 
clusion seems inescapable that most of the 
consequences of the agents’ selling behavior 
are due to factors they can neither understand 
nor control. This conclusion is determinative 
for our interpretation of the results. 

Since, as Table 2 suggests, anxiety tends to 
be negatively related to production, and since 
production fluctuates considerably, it is 
reasonable to assume that nearly everyone, at 
one time or another, has experienced consider- 
able anxiety about his production. The 
ubiquity of the threat orientation, reported 
above, seems to corroborate this interpretation. 
The hypothesis is advanced, therefore, that 
this permeating anxiety lies behind the pre- 
ponderant need for structured interpersonal 
relations. The desire for formalized interaction 
is an attempt by the agents, especially those 
who are currentiy doing badly, to control the 
behavior of just those individuals in the system 
who can initiate negative sanctions against 
them. Since they have learned no sure ways to 
improve their selling, this is one way of con- 
trolling their anxieties. The agents’ desire for 


* The “demographic” variable probably most por 
tentous for this study is the intense competition which 
exists in this city in the life insurance business, 23 
different life insurance companies being represented 
For example, in the classified pages of the telephone 
directory for this city of 500,000, six full pages were 
devoted to insurance listings, most of which were life 
insurance agents and agencies. By comparison there 
were three and one-half pages of real estate agents, one 
page of dentists, four and one-half pages listing physi 
cians, and eight pages of restaurants! 
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structured relations, therefore, is an attempt to 
find some anchorage within a system which 
for them is characterized by uncertainty and 
tensions.‘ 


SUMMARY 


The sales personnel of a life insurance 
company district were intensively interviewed 
about the kind of social interaction preferred. 
The interviews also tried to assess the extent of 
anxiety in the group. The results showed a 
prevalence of personal insecurity, the amount of 
anxiety mobilized by the various organizational 
positions being roughly related to the power 
of these positions to invoke negative sanctions. 
The results indicated further that although 
some of the agents preferred permissive social 
interaction, many of them wanted a certain 
amount of structure, especially when they 
approached their superiors. Further analysis 
showed that the desire for structured social 
interaction positively related to the 
amount of threat orientation and negatively 
related with production. Threat orientation 
showed some tendency to be negatively associ- 
ated with production. The x* analysis sug- 


was 


* Since it was our purpose to investigate the desire 
for structure, we have not discussed in detail those 
agents who preferred permissive relationships. These 
agents were, in general, better salesmen and less anx 
ious. The explanation for the better agents who wanted 
more permissiveness lies, at least partly, in the economic 
structure of the organization. The salaries of both the 
district manager and the assistant manager depended 
in part upon their agents’ performances. Thus the 
agents who were currently successful had no fear of 
punishment from those above them, and, furthermore, 
they had the prerogative of egalitarian interactioa. 





gested that the more secure and better agents 
preferred less structured interaction. As a 
result of these findings the hypothesis was ad- 
vanced that behind the desire for structure lies 
a permeating anxiety which results from the 
intense competition through which the agents 
must live and their inability to meet it ef- 
ficaciously. The desire for structured persona! 
interaction is thus a defense mechanism which 
attempts to control the behavior of those 
individuals in the system who have the author- 
ity to initiate negative sanctions 
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GENERALITY AND CONSISTENCY OF RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
ALIENATION SYNDROME AND COGNITIVE PROCESSES' 
ANTHONY DAVIDS 


Harvard University 


N recent years psychologists have become 

increasingly concerned with the influences 

of motivational factors on selection in 
perceptual organization. Some of the motiva- 
tional variables that have been shown to affect 
perception are: physiological needs (14, 18, 
27), established values (24, 25, 33), social 
attitudes and personality structure (1, 7, 13, 
15, 17, 19, 29). 

Most of the research in this topical area 
which is now commonly termed “personality 
and perception” has been limited to visual 
stimuli (tachistoscopic presentations, TAT 
pictures, Rorschach plates) presented in 
cognitive situations calling only for immediate 
perception or recall. With few exceptions (13, 
30, 31, 33) auditory stimulus materials have 
not been employed to test the generality of 


the relations. Moreover, the restriction of 


investigations to perception and immediate 
recall has left largely unexplored the relations 


between motivational factors and cognitive 
functions in general, a trend to which Klein 
(12) and Postman (23, 25), among others, have 
objec ted. 

The present study is an attempt to examine 
the generality and consistency of some of the 
relations that have been found between moti- 
vation and visual perception (e.g., 14, 18, 19, 
24, 27, 28). Generality of previously reported 
findings will be tested by: (a) employing 
auditory stimuli rather than visual stimuli, 
(6) employing motivational variables different 
from thuse studied previously, and (c) extend- 
ing the range of cognitive processes studied to 
include retention and association as well as 
immediate perception. Consistency of demon- 


strated relations will be tested by: (a) relating 

‘This investigation, conducted at the Harvard 
Psychological Clinic, was facilitated by the Laboratory 
of Social Relations, and was aided by research funds 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, and the National 
Institute of Mental Health, Public Health Service 
(Grant M-700). It was carried out under the general 
direction of Dr. H. A. Murray who also provided the 
clinical evaluations of the subjects. In addition to 
Dr. Murray, the author wishes to thank Drs. G 
Lindzey, F. Mosteller, and G. Klein who offered helpful 
suggestions at all stages of the study 


performance of the same individuals in an 
immediate recall and a delayed recall test 
situation, and () relating measures of retention 
secured by the methods of recall and recog- 
nition. 

Specifically, this study is concerned with 
relations between a motivational syndrome 
known as “alienation” and measures of such 
cognitive functions as memory for spoken 
communications, associations to isolated stim- 
ulus words, and completions of incomplete 
stimulus materials. Alienation, described in 
detail elsewhere (4), may be defined briefly asa 
syndrome composed of the following inter- 
related personality dispositions: egocentricity, 
distrust, pessimism, anxiety, and resentment. 
Previous research (4) has shown that people 
who are high on any one of these dispositions 
tend to be high on all of them. Thus, in the 
present experiment, the relative standing of 
subjects (Ss) on this “alienation syndrome,” 
as assessed by clinical evaluation, will be 
related to their performance in response to a 
variety of cognitive tasks. 


METHOD’ 


Subjects 


Approximately 200 undergraduates enrolled in an 
introductory psychology course filled out a personal 
data sheet and indicated their willingness to serve as 
paid Ss in an intensive investigation of personality. An 
experienced psychologist interviewed several of the 
volunteers and made the final selection of a group of 
20 male Ss whose experiences, abilities, and personali- 
ties indicated considerable diversity 


Test Situations 
Audilory projective technique (immediate recail).* The 
stimulus material, described in greater detail elsewhere 


7A more detailed description of the experiment, 
with copies of the test materials, specific instructions, 
and scoring procedures, is presented in the author’s 
doctoral dissertation (3). 

*In the present study, the focus is on the research 
utility of this technique, but it is designed vo function, 
ultimately, as both a research technique and a test for 
clinical diagnosis of personality. In future reports, 
appraising its feasibility as a clinical tool, this instru 
ment will be referred to as the Azzageddi Test. This 
rather unusual title was suggested by one of Melville’s 
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(5), consists of a series of eight ambiguous or incoherent 
spoken passages constructed by intermingling, in a 
systematic manner, words and sentences associated 
with the following personality dispositions: optimism, 
trust, sociocentricity, pessimism, distrust, anxiety, 
resentment, and egocentricity. These passages, each of 
one-minute duration, are recorded on tape and pre 
sented to the Ss well above minimum auditory thres- 
hold, with ambiguity and incoherence being provided 
by the conflicting and irreconcilable ideas contained in 
the paragraph. The Ss, tested in a group, were each 
provided with a set of response sheets, and a mimeo 
graphed sheet of detailed instructions. The instructions 
informed the Ss that following the completion of each 
passage they would have a three-minute interval in 
which they were to write down all the ideas they could 
remember from the passage, and toa indicate what they 
believed to be the major idea the speaker was trying 
to convey 

The scoring of this test and all other measures was 
“blind.” That is, before scoring, any possible identifying 
signs were removed from the protocols. The first ster 
in scoring the auditory test was to determine the per- 
centage of recalled material relevant to each disposition. 
This was accomplished by counting the number of 
scorable responses representative of each disposition 
and dividing the subtotals by the total number of 
responses in the S’s protocol. In view of earlier findings 
(4) of highly significant intercorrelations among the 
five negative dispositions (egocentricity, distrust, pessi 
mism, anxiety, and resentment) the percentages for 
these dispositions were summed. The Ss were then 
rank-ordered in terms of the total percentage of nega 
tive materia! (alienation) contained in their projective 
protocols. 

Delayed recall test. In a second experimental session, 
with no forewarning, Ss were confronted with the task 
of reealling all the ideas, phrases, and statements they 
could remember from the auditory passages they had 
listened to twenty-four hours earlier. They were in- 
structed to write each item recalled in a separate space 
on the response sheets with which they were provided, 
and to indicate those ideas remembered as major ideas 
or important minor ideas 

The scoring procedure was similar to that applied 
to the immediate recall responses. The number of re 
sponses representative of each disposition was divided 
by the total number of scorable responses in the proto- 
col, which resulted in a percentage score indicative of 
the relative proportion of remembered material asso 
ciated with each disposition. Then the percentages for 
the five negative dispositions were summed, and Ss were 
runked-ordered in terms of their total percentage for 
the five negative dispositions (alienation) 

Recognition test. This test is composed of 128 state 
ments, of which 64 were on the auditory projective 
technique, and 64 were not, but relate to the same 
dispositions as those measured by the auditory test. 
In other words, half of the statements are identical 
with the spoken statements in the auditory passages, 
and half of them were nol present in the auditory 


works (21) in which the confusion and incoherence in a 
character's speech is attributed to his possession by a 
devil named Azzageddi 


passages, but are very similar in style and content and 
reflect similar dispositions. The recognition test was 
administered during the second experimental session, 
immediately following completion of the delayed recall 
test. The mimeographed instructions accompanying the 
test informed the S that after reading each statement 
he was to indicate whether or not he recognized it as 
having been present in one of the spoken passages he 
listened to on the preceding day. 

The fotllow’ng scores were computed for each S: 
(a) percentage correct, percentage incorrect, and total 
percentage of recognitions of statements associated with 
the five dispositions in the alienation syndrome; (b) per 
centage correct, percentage incorrect, and total per 
centage of recognitions of statements associated with 
the three positive (non-alienation) dispositions; (c) total 
percentage of correct recognitions; and (d) total per 
centage of incorrect recognitions. Evaluated via the 
binomial expansion (6) it was found that all Ss made 
more correct recognitions than a score of 76 which is 
significantly greater than chance expectancy. 

Sentence completion technique. A 100 item sentence 
completion test was constructed, using a few stems 
taken from available tests of this nature, but con- 
taining mainly stems that were written especially for 
the present investigation. Of the 100 incompiete 
sentences, 20 are designed to be neutral stems, while 
the remaining 80 are designed to relate to the disposi- 
tions being investigated. Standard procedure for group 
administration was followed, with each S receiving a 
mimeographed copy of the test and instructions, then 
proceeding at his own rate of speed. 

Nine categories were utilized in scoring the sentence 
completion (eight dispositions plus a miscellaneous 
category), and every completion was tallied under only 
one of these categories, making a total of 100 scored 
responses per S. A separate score was computed for 
each of the nine categories, then the scores fer the five 
negative dispositions were summed, and Ss were rank- 
ordered in terms of the total number of completions 
indicative of alienation. 

Word association technique. A series of 100 nouns, 
consisting of 20 neutral words and 10 words designed 
to relate to each of the eight dispositions measured by 
the auditory projective technique, was recorded on tape, 
with each word in the series followed by a 20-sec. 
interval during which S wrote down his chained asso- 
ciations. In standard, individually administered, word 
association tests the two conventional measures of 
response are speed of association and content of asso 
ciation. With this group-administered technique, num 
ber of associations to any given stimulus word was 
substituted for a measure of speed of association. 
Therefore, the two measures of response employed in 
the present study are: (a) productivity (number of 
associations to all stimulus words related to each dis 
position); and (5) content (types of associations to 
words from each disposition) 

In scoring the productivity measure, the stimulus 
words were grouped into three categories (positive 
dispositions, negative dispositions, and neutral), and 
the number of associations given by S to each of the 
three types of stimuli was computed. These three sub- 
tetals were each divided by S’s total number of asso- 
ciations, in order to convert to percentages, and Ss 
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were rank-ordered in terms of the percentage of their 
associations given in response to stimulus words de 
signed to relate to the five negative dispositions 
(alienation) 

In scoring the content, every association was 
analyzed and classified as falling into one of nine possi 
ble categories (eight dispositions plus a miscellaneous 
category), @ procedure that involved the scoring of 
over 10,000 responses. When this had been done, the 
categories were reduced to three—number of associa 
tions indicative of positive dispositions, number indica 
tive of negative dispositions, and number of miscel 
laneous associations. These totals were converted to 
percentages, and Ss were rank-ordered in terms of the 
percentage of their associations indicative of negative 
dispositions (alienation). 

Clinical evaluation. An experienced clinical psychol- 
ogist conducted two personal interviews with each S 
and analyzed their detailed written autobiographies 
On the basis of findings from these assessment pro 
cedures, he rank-ordered the Ss in terms of his evalu- 
ation of their relative standing on the syndrome of 
alienation. 

Reliability of scoring.* Similar procedure was followed 
for reliability scoring of the immediate recall, delayed 
recall, and sentence completion protocols. For each of 
these measures, an independent rater classified S’s 
responses, utilizing the nine scoring categories (eight 
dispositions plus a miscellaneous category). First, the 
degree of agreement between the two raters’ scores for 
the individual Ss was evaluated by means of the 
statistical matching technique for different decks (22), 
then the significance ot their agreement for the over-all 
group of 20 Ss was determined by the same technique. 
In all cases, for both the individual Ss and the group 
as a whole, the degree of agreement was significant 
beyond the .001 level. That good agreement was 
achieved is better indicated as follows. Employing the 
nine scoring categories, the mean percentage agree 
ment for the individual Ss was 92 per cent for im- 
mediate recall, 93 per cent for delayed recall, and 
88 per cent for sentence completions. When the scoring 
categories were reduced to three (alienation, non 
alienation, and miscellaneous), the percentages of 
agreement increased, showing means of 96 per cent for 
immediate recall, 98 per cent for delayed recall, and 
92 per cent for sentence completions. 

For the word association test, an independent rater 
classified each association as positive (non-alienation), 
negetive (alienation), or miscellaneous. A rank order 
was then determined based on the percentage of asso 
ciations indicative of alienation. Correlation between 
the alienation ranks assigned by the two raters resulted 
in a rho of +.86, indicating a satisfactory degree of 
agreement 


HYPOTHESES AND RESULTS 


The main assumption underlying this re- 
search is the assumption fundamental to all 
projective testing as well as to most previous 


* The author wishes to express his appreciation to 
Dr. E. E. Jones, Dr. H. S. Zamansky, and Mrs. Carol 
R. Dinklage who served as reliability scorers. 


research in the area of “perception and per- 
sonality.” It is assumed, by both those who 
employ projective techniques as diagnostic 
tools and those who engage in laboratory 
studies of cognition, that when an individual 
is called upon to perceive selectively, to struc- 
ture, or to complete ambiguous or incomplete 
stimulus materials, he will reveal important 
components of his own personality dynamics. 
In keeping with this assumption is the general 
hypothesis guiding the present experiment 
which states that personality or motivational 
variables influence cognitive functioning. 
Several specific hypotheses, all related in some 
way to this general hypothesis, will be sub- 
mitted to empirical examination. 

The first hypothesis to be tested concerns 
the relation between the psychologist’s assess- 
ment of alienation in the Ss’ personalities and 
their relative standing on the alienation syn- 
drome based on their selective auditory 
memories for spoken passages containing ideas 
and statements indicative of alienation. 

Hypothesis I: Ss who are high on alienation 
as determined by experienced clinical assess- 
ment will be high on alienation measured by the 
auditory projective technique. 

Alienation rank orders determined by these 
procedures were compared by means of Ken- 
dall’s tau (11). The obtained coefficient of 
+.39 is statistically significant at the .009 
level.® 

In order to study consistencies in remem- 
bered material with the passage of time, the 
following hypothesis was tested: 

Hypothesis II: Ss who are high on alienation 
determined on the basis of immediate recall of 
the auditory stimuli will be high on alienation 
determined on the basis of delayed recall. 

Correlation between alienation ranks based 
on selective memory in immediate recall and 
delayed recall results in a tau of +.53, which 
is significant beyond the .001 level, indicating 
considerable consistency between the rankings 
of individual Ss on the two occasions. 

The Ss were dichotomized into a high aliena- 


* Use of tau permits testing the exact significance 
level of an obtained rank-order correlation. However, 
it should be pointed out that, in most instances, tau 
is approximately two-thirds the magnitude of rho 
computed for the same ranked data (10). For example, 
the present coefficient of .39 increases to a magnitude 
of .56 when the degree of association is measured 
by rho. 
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TABLE 1 
vontTION Scores (MEAN PERCENTAGES) FOR 
AND Low ALIENATION SuBjEcTS CLASSIFIED 
ON THE Basis OF THE AUDITORY 
Projyective TECHNIQUE 


Low 
Alienation 


High 
Alienation 


Ss(N = 10) Ss(N = 10) 
Incorrect Alienation 23.1 17.0 
Incorrect Non-Alienation 7.9 11.5 
Total Incorrect 31.0 28.5 
Correct Alienation 45.1 4.4 
Correct Non-Alienation 23.9 27.1 
Total Correct “7.0 71.5 
Tota! Alienation 68.2 61.4 
Total Non-Alienation 31.8 38.6 


tion group and a low alienation group on the 
basis of their alienation ranks as measured by 
immediate recall, and the mean percentage of 
alienation content recalled was found to be 


67.5 for the high group and 54.3 for the low 
group. The mean percentage of alienation con- 
tent evidenced by these same two groups in 
delayed recall was found to be 68.2 and 55.6 
respectively, showing that in both situations 


the high alienation Ss selectively remember 
approximately 13 per cent more alienation 
material than do the low alienation Ss. 

Turning to the relation between alienation 
measured by the method of recall and by the 
method of recognition, the following hypo- 
thesis was tested: 

Hypothesis III: Ss who are high on aliena- 
tion will be high om incorrect recognition of 
statements ind: of dispositions in the 
alienation syndrome. 

Mean /ecognition scores for the high aliena- 
tion and low alienation groups, dichotomized 
on the basis of alienation ranks derived from 
immediate recall of material on the auditory 
projective technique, are presented in Table 1. 
These scores show there is little difference 
between the two groups as far as total incor- 
rect recognitions are concerned, but when the 
differentiation is made between type of item 
incorrectly recognized, the high alienation Ss 
incorrectly recognize a greater percentage of 
alienation items, and the low alienation Ss 
incorrectly recognize a larger percentage of 
nonalienation items. In order to test the 
significance of the difference between these 
groups in regard to incorrect recognitions of 
alienation items, Wilcoxon’s (34) 7 test was 


computed. The obtained T is 77 which is 
significant at the .019 level and confirms 
Hypothesis ITI. 

Although no hypotheses were formulated 
concerning correct recognitions, the data in 
Table 1 show that the scores obtained by the 
two groups are in the direction that would be 
predicted on theoretica] grounds. High aliena- 
tion Ss receive higher scores on correct recog- 
nition of alienation items, and a higher mean 
percentage of total alienation recognitions than 
do the low alienation Ss. 

On the basis of the over-all results presented 
in connection with the first three hypotheses 
it seems justifiable to conclude that regardless 
of the particular measure of retention em- 
ployed, whether it be immediate recall, delayed 
recall, or recognition, Ss tend to selectively 
remember auditory stimuli that are in harmony 
with their personality dispositions. That is, Ss 
who are diagnosed clinically as being high on 
the alienation syndrome tend to be sensitized 
to, fixate upon, and accentuate the relative 
importance and quantity of spoken ideas and 
statements that are expressive of dispositions 
in the syndrome. 

In the interest of examining relations be- 
tween selective auditory memory and other 
cognitive processes, the following hypothesis 
was tested: 

Hypothesis IV: Ss who are high on aliena- 
tion measured by the auditory projective lech- 
nique will be high on alienation measured by a 
word association technique. 

To test this hypothesis, rank on percentage 
of associations given in response to alienation 
stimulus words on the word association test 
was correlated with rank on alienation meas- 
ured by immediate recall of the auditory 
stimuli. The obtained tau of +.30 is statis- 
tically significant at the .037 level. The mean 
percentage of associations given in response to 
the alienation stimulus words by the high 
alienation and low alienation Ss, classified on 
the basis of the auditory projective technique, 
was 49.6 and 48.4, respectively. Wilcoxon’s T 
test of the difference between these two groups 
is significant at the .019 level (T = 77), indi- 
cating that, although the magnitude of the 
difference is not large, high alienation Ss give 
significantly more associations to alienation 
stimulus words than do the low alienation Ss. 

As a further test of this hypothesis, rank on 
percentage of alienation associations was corre- 
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lated with alienation rank based on immediate 
recall of the auditory stimuli, resulting in a 
tau of +.38 which is significant at the .011 
level. The mean percentage of alienation asso- 
ciations was 65.5 for the high alienation group 
and 58.2 for the low alienation group. The T 
test of the difference between ranks for mem- 
bers of these two groups is significant at the 
.038 level (T = 81), leading to the con- 
clusion that high alienation Ss evidence 
significantly more alienation associations than 
do the low alienation Ss. 

These findings of agreement between indices 
of motivation secured from both perceptual 
and reactive behavior are in harmony with 
results reported in studies of visual perceptual 
recognition and word association (2, 7, 8, 9, 
20), suggesting that the psychological mecha- 
nisms operating in auditory perceptions are 
similar to those in visual perception. 

In order to demonstrate further that equiva- 
lent adaptive mechanisms operate in different 
areas of cognitive functioning, the following 
hypothesis was tested: 

Hypothesis V: Ss whw are high on alienation 
measured by the auditory projective technique 
will be high on alienation measured by a sentence 
completion technique. 

Rank-order correlation between alienation 
rank on the basis of immediate recall of the 
auditory stimuli and rank on number of aliena- 
tion completions on the sentence completion 
test results in a tau of +.38 which is significant 
at the .011 level and leads to acceptance of 
Hypothesis V. The mean of 51 alienation 
completions for the high alienation group is 
16.2 greater than the mean for the low aliena- 
tion group. Evaluated by the T test, the differ- 
ence between ranks on alienation completions 
is found to be significant at the .014 level 
(T = 75.5), indicating that, a3 a group, the 
high alienation Ss receive significantly higher 
scores on this measure than do the low aliena- 
tion Ss. 

These findings, which serve to verify those 
reported by Lazarus, Eriksen, and Fonda (13), 
demonstrate that in both projective situations 
dispositions of personality come to light, in 
one by selective perception and retention, and 
in the other by associations to incomplete 
stimuli. 

Finally, we will consider the degree of con- 
cordance among alienation ranks derived from 


the various projective measures employed in 
this investigation. The hypothesis to be spsted 
states: 

Hypothesis VI: There will be a significant 
degree of agreement among alienation ranks 
assigned on the basis of the different cognitive 
measures. 

The present comparison is concerned with 
agreement among alienation rank orders as- 
signed on the basis of the following measures: 
(a) percentage of alienation content in im- 
mediate recall, (6) percentage of alienation 
content in delayed recall, (c) percentage of 
incorrect alienation recognitions, (d) percent- 
age of associations to alienation stimuli on the 
word association test, and (e) number of 
alienation completions on the sentence com- 
pletion test. 

The coefficient of concordance, called W by 
Kendall (11), resulting from the present com- 
parison is .53, and the test of significance of 
this observed W results in a x? of 50.1 which 
is significant beyond the .001 level. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


This high degree of concordance among the 
various measures of alienation suggests that 
motivational dynamics permeate diverse re- 
gions of the cognitive processes, and offers 
strong support for the contention that com- 
mon principles operate in perception, memory, 
and As Postman and Solomon 
state, 


association. 


Continuity of processes sugg*sty« common principles 
and laws under which specific ts of perceiving, 
remembering, judging, and thinking can be subsumed. 

The development of a general theory of cognition 
is advanced by the demonstration of common determi 
nants in different spheres of cognitive behavior (26, 


p. 347). 


Thus, the present findings of general and con- 
sistent relations between motivation and 
cognitive functioning would seem to constitute 
favorable evidence for the development of a 
general cognitive theory. 

Klein and his associates (12, 32), who have 
also found consistency of individual differ- 
ences reflected in various cognitive situations, 
have attributed this consistency to aspects of 
personality organization termed “perceptual 
attitudes” or “cognitive styles.” Our findings 
provide further evidence for the generality of 
the influence of such “regulative controls” 
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which appear to operate in diverse situations 
in which the individual attempts to cope with 
or respond to stimuli in his environment. 

In this regard, it is noteworthy that the 
stimuli embodied in the auditory test, and the 
responses it measures, closely approximate the 
meaningful stimuli and responses of everyday 
social intercourse. The results indicate that 
relations and phenomena similar to those 
demonstrated in previous laboratory experi- 
ments can be studied effectively employing 
complex, poignant, meaningful presentations 
and enduring dispositions of personality. 

In conclusion, we wish to emphasize that in 
response to the various projective measures Ss 
tended to perform consistently in keeping with 
theoretical predictions. Although several of the 
laboratory experiments on “personality and 
perception” are directly pertinent to the 
theory and practice of projective testing, until 
recently (9, 16) the possibility of a linkage 
between these domains has received little 
attention. However, there is no doubt that 
this alliance is of importance, and we believe 
that investigations such as the present experi- 
ment hold considerable promise as a means of 
relating clinical application of projective 
techniques to controlled research. 


SUMMARY 


Twenty male undergraduates were admin- 
istered an auditory projective technique, a 
word association technique, and a sentence 
completion technique, and engaged in two 
personal interviews with a clinical psychol- 
ogist. Each of these procedures was designed 
to provide an independent measure of the Ss’ 
relative standing on a motivational syndrome 
termed “alienation.” This syndrome consists 
of relatively high scores on the interrelated 
personality dispositions of egocentricity, dis- 
trust, pessimism, anxiety, and resentment, and 
relatively low scores on the dispositions of 
sociocentricity, trust, and optimism. 

The experimental findings demonstrated 
that when the Ss listened to a recorded series 
of incoherent spoken passages, constructed by 
intermingling words and statements repre- 
sentative of these dispositions, their personali- 
ties were likely to influence selective percep- 
tion and retention. Individuals who were 
judged clinically to be high on the syndrome 
of alienation were found to be sensitized to the 


words and statements indicative of alienation, 
and tended to selectively remember this ma- 
terial as measured by the methods of immedi- 
ate recall, delayed recall, and recognition. 
Turning to other cognitive tasks, it was found 
that readiness of association and type of reac- 
tion to the word association and sentence 
completion techniques could be predicted on 
the basis of selective auditory memories. 
These over-all findings of general and con- 
sistent relations between motivation and 
cognitive processes were interpreted as favor- 
able evidence for the development of a general 
theory of cognition. Finally, it was pointed out 
that the present results are in keeping with the 
theory underlying projective techniques, and 
relations between clinical application and con- 


trolled research were discussed. 
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PERSONALITY CHANGES WITH A GROUP THERAPEUTIC 
EXPERIENCE IN A HUMAN RELATIONS SEMINAR! 
CARL N. ZIMET? 


Stanford Universily 


AND HAROLD J. FINE 


Veterans Administration, 


HIS study is concerned with the changes 

in behavior and attitude of a group of 

school administrators following a group 
experience. It attempts to investigate the 
hypothesis that given a permissive setting, the 
individuals within the group will move in a 
direction of greater warmth and understanding 
of themselves and others. 


METHOD 


The subjects of this investigation were 15 Central 
New York chief school administrators in the public 
schools, who were members of the Central New York 
Schoo! Council. The number of years of experience as 
school administrators ranged from 4 to 24 years, the 


mean being 13 years 

The group met for 16 weekly sessions of five hours 
each. Each period was divided into two sessions of two 
hours each, separated by dinner during which the group 


remained together. In order that there be the least 
possible reference to an academic situation, the meet 
ings were held in a private room of a country club 

The original plan was to operate differently in the 
two sessions. The predinner group (hereafter called the 
A group) was led by a professor of education. These 
sessions concerned themselves with the human relations 
aspects of problems in educational administration in a 
content-centered or lecture-type group. The postdinner 
group (hereafter designated as the B session) was led 
by a professor of psychology.’ This group centered its 
discussion on human relations problems in administra 
tion as well as on the dynamics of individual behavior 
in reference to the participants themselves and their 
interaction with others. The B group was conducted in 
a manner similar to client-centered therapy, while the 
A sessions were more highly structured, more content 
oriented, and more directive in approach. With the 
beginning of the twelfth session, the conduct of the 
A group was changed so that it would be similar to 
that of the B group. This change was the result of 
demands made by the members of the group. They felt 
that they gained more from the group-centered sessions 
both sessions to be conducted in that 


and wanted 


' This report is based upon two doctoral dissertations 
submitted to Syracuse University. The authors are 
indebted to Dr. Arthur W. Combs for his guidance in 
this research 

* Postdoctoral Fellow at the VA Hospital, Palo Alto, 
California 

* Drs. Robert Fisk and Arthur 
leaders of Sessions A and B respectively 


Combs were the 


Bridgeport, Connecticul 


manner. For the last quarter of the meetings in the 
seminar, therefore, the A and B sessions were similarly 
operated. Discussion generally revolved around edu- 
cation, administrative, and personal problems of the 
group members. While both leaders were present for 
all meetings, they only served in a leadership capacity 
for their respective sessions 

In order to investigate behavioral and attitudinal 
change, two basically different and independent meth- 
ods were applied. One consisted of measuring verbal 
participation and interaction during the group meetings 
themselves. The other method utilized a projective 
technique in order to arrive at changes occurring be 
tween the initial and concluding sessions of the seminar. 

For the analysis of the interaction during the group 
sessions a Participation Rating Scale (PRS) was set up 
which consisted of 12 categories. This index was a 
general adaptation of Bales Interaction Recorder and 
Gorlow’s theme analysis (1, 4). These categories ranged 
from the most warm, understanding, and insightful 
participation at one extreme to a twelfth category 
describing the most hostile, aggressive, and negative 
type of participation at the other. In other words, a 
score falling between 1 and 12 was given to every 
verbalization of every member during each of the 16 
sessions. This then resulted in a profile of the quality 
of participation for each individual and for the whole 
group throughout the 64 hours of group meetings 

The boundaries of these categories were not discrete; 
each overlapped its neighbors. A “nesting” or grouping 
of scale items was drawn up in four major areas of 
three items each to provide a broader classification of 
interaction. 

Categories 1, 2, and 3 at the upper end of the scale 
were nested in area I which reflected the most positive 
type of participation by group members. Categories 4, 
5, and 6 were nested in area II which reflected a neutral 
type of participation that had a tendency toward a 
positive type of participation. Categories 7, 8, and 9 
were nested in area III which reflected a neutral or 
ambivalent type of participation that tended toward 
the negative end of the scale. Categories 10, 11, and 12 
were nested in area IV which reflected the essentially 
negative and hostile type of participation. The scale, 
the specific method of scoring, and the reliability of 
scoring have been reported by Fine (3). However, the 
degree of agreement among judges for the scale was 
beyond chance expectancy. Analysis of the quality of 
the participation was made by dividing the sessions 
into quarters 

In order to evaluate the perceptual changes that 
have ta’ .« place, a picture story technique was used. 
This Picture Story Test (PST) consisted of 18 pictures, 
six from the TAT, six from a previous research study, 
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and six from the School Apperception Test.‘ Each S 
was asked to make up a story to fit each of the pictures 
The PST was administered during the initial and final 
The pre- and posttest protocols were elec 
tronicaily recorded, transcribed and coded. The stories 
were then analyzed for attitudes expressed by each S 
and were represented by scores on each one of a number 


sessions 


of attitude scales. 

The attitude scales consisted of three major sections: 

a) attitude toward self, 

b) attitude toward other adults, 

c) attitude toward children. 
Each of these was broken into six 5-point subscales, 
with one additional] subscale which measures the degree 
of happiness of the plot ending. A description of these 
scales, the scoring method, and the degree of congruence 
among judges for scoring has been reported by Zimet 
and Fine (9). The average agreement for two judges 
with the author as criterion was 69.59 per cent. Tetra- 
choric r’s were all statistically significant (p < .01) 
The Combs Desires List (2) which is made up of 38 
items was used to measure change in motivation 


RESULTS 


For the group as a whole there was a change 
of participation toward more positive inter- 
action (lower scores on the PRS between 
the first and last quarters of the seminar, 
p < .001). 

The A sessions elicited no significant shift 
in this behavioral measure until the experi- 
mental procedure was changed (Table 1). 
When this occurred, the change toward the 
positive end of the PRS is significant beyond 
the .001 level. The B sessions reveal! a signifi- 
cant shift when the second, third, and fourth 
quarter are compared with the first quarter. 
A comparison of the A and B sessions indicate 
that an increase or gain in positive interaction 
was more rapid and greater in the B sessions 
than in the A sessions (Table 2). As long as 
there is this difference in procedure between 
the A and B sessions, it serves as a measure of 
control for the experiment. It is only when the 
procedure is changed in the A sessions that 
change occurs in this group. Since the same 
individuals participated in both sessions, they 
served as “internal” controls so that the ex- 
periment is not dependent upon the traditional 
type of control group. 

A separate record was kept of the group 
leaders’ frequency of participation. An analysis 
indicated that 26.6 per cent of the A sessions’ 
participation was by the group leader. The 
group leader’s participation in the B sessions 

‘From a series of 20 pictures designed by Charles 
F. Combs 


TABLE 1 
PARTICIPATION MEANS OF THE GROUP BY QUARTERS 


Combined 


Quarter I Quarter Il Quarter III Quarter IV 


Combined 5.95 . : 2.57 


Sessions 
A Sessions 3: 5.4! 5 3.04 
B Sessions : 5.2 2.11 


TABLE 2 
Ana.tysis oF Group Data as A COMBINED Group, 
A Sessions, B SESSIONS AND THE COMPARISON OF 
THE A AND B Sessions BY THE USE oF 
t Test 


Sessions Quarters 


Combined 
A Sessions 


B Sessions 


A & B Sessions 


*p< oO 


was 10.7 per cent of the total participation. 
The difference found between the above per- 
centages is beyond the .001 confidence level. 
Such a difference is to be expected by the 
very structure of the group where the group 
leader was less active verbally. 

As indicated previously, the 12 categories of 
the participation rating scale could be nested 
or grouped into four areas that reflected the 
attitudinal set of the Ss. Using the Wilcoxon 
matched pairs signed rank test (8), positive 
change was noticed between the first and last 
quarter of the combined group and B sessions 
(p < .01). The A sessions showed no signifi- 
cant shift until the experimental method was 
changed, then significant change in the nested 
areas of participation was noted at approxi- 
mately the .025 confidence level (Table 3). 


Attitude and Perceptual Changes 


The results indicate that the group of chief 
public school administrators that participated 
in the group-centered human relations seminar 
underwent a change in attitudes as measured 
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TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF Responses IN THE Four Nestep AREAS OF PARTICIPATION BY QUARTERS 


Meanc 

Self 
Subscales| pie | post 
test test 


Inadeq 1.73 | 1.47 
Adeq 


Dislike 
Like 


Unaccep 
Accept 


Author 
Democ 


Infer 
Equal 


Super 
Equal 


Mean 


Com- 
bined 


21 





Quarter I 
Sessions 
A 


35.2 


| 
j Com- | 
bined 


21.3 





Quarter II Quarter ITI 


Sessions Sessions 


A|B | Com- 


| Com- 
A | B | bined 


| bined | 
58.9 | 37.1 | 82.0 | 89.3 


24.1 | 16.5 


41.5 | 25.4 | $7.1 | 20.8 | 26.3 15.0} 9.9 


| 


36.0 | 48.1 | 26.2 | 20.2| 36.4) 3.0) 8 


Means 
Adult 
Subsca le 


Unace 
Accept 


Dislike 
Like 


Incomp 
Compet 


Unfriend | 2.05 
Friend 


Irresp 
Respons 


Untrust 
Trustw 


Mean 


| | | | 
| | 


1.2| 2.4 2) «1 2} 0 0 


TABLE 4 


MEANS, AND /’s On SUBSCALES AND ToTaL AttitupEe ScALE 


Children * 
Subscales 


Unaccept 1.96 
Accept 


| 
Dislike | 1.79 
Like 
Incomp 


Comp 


Unfriend 
Friend 


Irresp 
Respons 


Untrust 
Trustw 


Mean Mean | 2.03 | 1.65 








Quarter IV 


5.33° 


"p< 
* » « 
te< 


on the PST. These changes are shown in 
Table 4. Combining the changes that have 
occurred for all subjects on all of the 19 sub- 
scales, the resultant / value is 5.33 for 13 d.f. 
A t of this size is significant beyond the .01 
level of confidence. 

The statistical significance of change on each 
of the three major scales (attitude toward self, 
adults, and children) is beyond the .01 level 
of confidence. All of the 19 subscales with the 
exception of two, are significant at better than 
the .05 level of confidence, with 13 of the 19 


subscales showing a pre- to posttest gain at the 
.025 level of confidence. 

The direction of movement for the total 
group of subjects on all 19 subscales is a posi- 
tive one and is for most of the subscales statis- 
tically significant (p < .025). 


Change in Desires 

The Combs Desires List (2) was used in the 
following manner: each thema of the PST was 
analyzed as to which of the desires were re- 
quired to describe adequately the wishes of S 
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or the hero of the story. Ten judges were asked 
to choose those 38 desires which would indicate 
change in a democratic or autocratic direction 
in the stories told by the subject. From the 
entire list 16 desires items were chosen which 
represented at least 80 per cent agreement 
among the judges. When these desires items 
are analyzed for pre- to posttest difference, a 
mean change of 8.56 per desire in a positive 
direction was found. 

Listed below are the 16 desires. The prob- 
ability level for items (a) through (h) ranges 
from .01 to .05. Items (i) through (p) do not 
show significant change. 

(a) Desire 24: “Desire to be important to; 
to excel; to be looked up to; to receive credit 
for; to be treated with regard, esteem, etc.” 

(b) Desire 5: “Desire to believe best about 
another; to continue faith in; to disbelieve 
injurious acts of another.” 

(c) Desire 13: “Desire to be in command of; 
to dominate; direct, restrain, dissuade, govern, 
force to act, influence another. Use where 
primary concern is for self alone.” 

(d) Desire 21: “Desire to help, aid, assist 
someone or a group in a social or humanitarian 
sense.”’ 

(e) Desire 30: “Desire to hurt, punish, kill, 
injure; to strike back at; to attack, destroy, 
avenge, inflict pain to self or society. Desire 
to vent rage, may be either verbal or physical.” 

(f) Desire 9: “Desire to be guided or assisted 
to accomplish a desired end; to be directed, 
reassured, told, shown how; to be dependent 
upon parents or others.” 

(g) Desire 32: “Desire to avoid confinement, 
enshacklement, direction or suppression. De- 
sire to be free agent; independent.” 

(h) Desire 25: “Desire to attract admiration 
and attention, by beauty, dress, physical 
form, etc.” 

(i) Desire 3: “Desire to continue present 
situation or situation just past. Does not refer 
to continuing personal relationships.” 

(j) Desire 18: “Desire for sex relationship as 
an end in itself.” 

(k) Desire 34: “Desire to retain, withhold 
goods, power, information, etc. Does not apply 
to personal reiationship. Desire to possess 
things not persons.” 

(1) Desire 33: “Desire to avoid censure, 
condemnation, reproach, accusation, blame. 
Desire to avoid humiliation, abasement, morti- 
fication.” 


(m) Desire 7: “Desire to avoid interruption 
of action or comfortable practice. Desire to 
continue habit pattern in spite of obstruction; 
to be comfortable in continuation of habit; to 
indulge in self desire; to yield self to desire; 
desire for orderliness, cleanliness, etc.” 

(n) Desire 11: “Desire to grow up, attain 
maturity or adult status for self.” 

(o) Desire 19: “Desire to have child or 
children, not in the sense of keeping, but of 
producing or adopting own.” 

(p) Desire 28: “Desire to do what admired 
person wishes. Desire to comply with wishes of 
an admired individual.” 

On the whole, the changes that were recorded 
in this instrument indicate movement in the 
democratic direction for the combined 16 
democratic-autocratic items. Out of these 16 
desires, two changes are in an autocratic 
direction of one point each, and on three more 
no changes at all are recorded. On the other 11, 
the posttest frequency change is in a demo- 
cratic direction. The probability of 11 items 
moving in a democratic direction and five in a 
nondemocratic direction is .03, using a bi- 
nomial expansion. We can thus be fairly 
confident that such a combination did not 
occur by chance. 


Correlation Between Behavior Changes and 
Attitude Changes 


A correlation matrix was set up using the 
participation gain from the first to the fourth 
quarter of the combined group with various 
aspects of the PST. As can be seen from Table 
5, the correlations range from .21 to .49. 

One of the six correlation coefficients is 


TABLE 5 
PARTICIPATION INDEX AND PST CorreELATIONS 


Participation Index with Total Attitude _ 
Scale 

Participation Index with Attitude Toward 29 
Self 

Participation Index with Attitude Toward 
Adult Scale 

Participation Index with Attitude Toward 
Children Scale 

Participation Index with Democratic 
Autocratic Items on Desires List 

B Sessions Gain with Total Attitude Scale 

A Sessions Gain with Total Attitude Scale 


*9< 1 
ee e< 025 
te < OS 
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statistically significant at the .025 level and 
two others are significant beyond the .05 
level of confidence, using a one-tailed test of 
significance. With the exception of the Attitude 
toward Self Scale the correlations on all the 
major attitude scales, including the Total 
Attitude Scale, are statistically significant. 
It is on this latter scale that the most meaning- 
ful correlation exists, since the changes on all 
the 19 subscales were combined, giving a con- 
solidated measure of change for each S. This 
points up a two-dimensional consistency of 
personality change. 

The above correlations deal with the com- 
bined group. Further correlations of the Total 
Attitude Scale with the B sessions and with 
the A sessions operating as a content-centered 
group were computed. The findings presented 
in Table 5 reveal an r of .63 with the B sessions, 
which is significant beyond the .01 confidence 
level. When the Total Attitude Scale is corre- 
lated with the gain for the A sessions, the r is 
35, not a statistically significant figure. We 
may conclude, therefore, that total attitude 
gain as measured by the PST is reflected more 
significantly when compared with the group- 
centered sessions than with the lecture-type 
sessions. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions seem warranted: 

1. Changes in behavior as measured by an 
index of participation can be brought about by 
the group technique described herein. Our 
results indicate that: 

(a) Positive change occurred in the quality 
of group participation. 

(b) While initially more defensive, a group- 
centered climate contributed more to a rapid 
and sustained positive gain than a content- 
centered or lecture group. A content-centered 
group climate did not show statistically signifi- 
cant gain in member interaction until it had 
shifted to a client-centered orientation. 

2. Changes in attitude and motivation can 
be brought about by the therapeutic method 
described in this study. Our findings indicate 
that: 

(a) Positive change occurred in the indi- 
viduals’ attitudes towards self, other adults, 
and children. 

(b) Changes in a democratic direction took 
place in the individuals’ desires showing them 
to have less of a need to be in command and 


to gain respect, but to have more concern 
about understanding, respecting, and aiding 
others. 

3. In correlating the positive change in 
participation with the total change in attitude 
as measured by the PST a positive and signifi- 
cant relationship was found. The results seem 
to indicate that the process of change is a 
unified phenomenon in which not only positive 
changes in attitudes and perceptions may be 
expected but also positive changes in behavior 
take place. 

DISCUSSION 

This action research proceeded on the 
hypothesis that behavior changes occur when 
new perceptions are formed. It would appear 
that such change in perception is facilitated 
and encouraged when the individual members 
of a group actively participate in a joint effort 
in discovering solutions to their problems. In- 
deed we have seen that when a group strives 
to attain a goal (i.e., a better understanding of 
human relations) by two Cifferent but contigu- 
ous procedures (lecture-type and group- 
centered approaches), they are able to differ- 
entiate that type which is most effective in 
aiding them to reach their goal and that which 
proves to be more ego satisfying. However, it is 
only when one method is considerably more 
efficacious in reaching the goal than the other, 
that a group will take action to produce a 
change in the structure of the less effective 
method to the more productive one (ie., 
change to the group-centered approach). The 
results of this study seem to be consistent 
with the phenomenological hypothesis that 
change in perception results in change in 
behavior (6, 7). 

This investigation has shown that as the 
individual perceives himself, other adults, and 
children in a more positive light, his behavior 
in a group setting also becomes more positive. 

The most obvious inference to be drawn 
from this research is that given a threat- 
reduced climate, individuals can explore and 
begin to understand themselves in their per- 
ceived world. Krech and Crutchfield (5) point 
out that beliefs, attitudes, and behavior are 
characterized by their functional value for the 
individual. In order to facilitate change in the 
individual, the functional determinants of be- 
havior must undergo reorganization. 

Whether or not such findings as have been 
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obtained in this study will hold for subjects 
of different ages, education, sophistication and 
goals, and with other leaders remains, of 
course, to be demonstrated. The hope of using 
such methods for social action argues strongly 
that research in this area should be extended 
and repeated until the processes involved are 
thoroughly understood. 


SUMMARY 

A group consisting of 15 Central New York 
school administrators met for 16 weekly ses- 
sions of five hours each. Each session was di- 
vided into two parts. The first two hours were 
spent in an essentially content-centered group 
atmosphere. After a dinner hour, the second 
two hours were spent in a self-directive climate. 
As a result of demands made by the group 
members, the procedure in the lecture-type 
group was changed with the beginning of the 
twelfth session so that it was similar to the 
group-centered discussions. 

Three evaluative instruments were applied 
to measure the behavioral and perceptual 
effects of such an experience. The results indi- 
cate positive and significant changes in 
participation in the groups combined and in 
the group-centered sessions. In the content- 
centered sessions such change occurred only 
after the change to the group-centered ap- 


proach took place. Positive and significant 
changes took place in attitude toward self, 
other adults, and children. There was also 
movement in the democratic direction for the 
individuals’ desires. The unity of change is 
demonstrated by the significant correlations 


between the measurement variables. 
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AUTHORITARIAN ATTITUDES AND DREAMS! 


SAMUEL J. MEER 
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NE of the central personality char- 

acteristics differentiating highly au- 

thoritarian from nonauthoritarian 
individuals as reported by previous investi- 
gators (1) is the ability to tolerate emotional 
ambivalence toward parents and other power- 
ful authorities. Authoritarian individuals were 
found to be unable to tolerate ambivalent 
feelings because as children they had been 
forced to submit to parental wishes and to 
arbitrarily imposed standards and values on 
pain of loss of love and material benefits. This 
submission resulted in a repression of intense 
hostile feelings toward parents and at the 
same time a stereotyped overidealization of 
them. Another outcome of this split between 
positive and negative attitudes toward parents 
was found to be a generalized tendency to 
think in terms of rigid dichotomies about 
people and events and to seek simple black- 
white solutions to problems. In the social 


sphere this dichotomizing tendency is seen in 
the categorization of people into ingroup and 
outgroup by highly authoritarian individuals, 
with uncritical acceptance of the ingroup and 
moral condemnation of the outgroup. Non- 
authoritarian subjects were found to be able 


to admit their ambivalent feelings toward 
parents more openly and to have less need to 
repress negative feelings or to categorize 
people into sharp dichotomies in order to solve 
the problem of emotional ambivalence. 

The cognitive derivative of emotional 
ambivalence, namely tolerance vs. intolerance 
of perceptual ambiguity, and its relationship to 
ethnocentrism have been discussed in the 
literature (4) and have beer subjected to 
experimental test (2, 8, 9). The purpose of this 
study was to attempt a verification through 
dreams of the difference in handling emotional 


' This paper is based on a doctoral dissertation sub 
mitted to the Department of Psychology, Western 
Reserve University. A short version was read at the 
meeting of the American Psychological Association at 
Washington, D. C., September, 1952. Grateful acknow!- 
edgment is due to Professor Calvin S. Hall for his 
guidance, and to Dr. Mervin Patterson for his careful 
reading of the manuscript and helpful suggestions aud 
criticism. The author assumes sole responsibility for the 
interpretation of the material presented. 


ambivalence between highly authoritarian and 
nonauthoritarian individuals. The general 
proposition which was tested is that highly 
authoritarian persons need to categorize people 
into ingroup and outgroup in order to solve 
the problem of emotional ambivalence toward 
authorities, while nonauthoritarian individuals 
need not do so. The general design was to 
obtain two groups of subjects who differed 
significantly in their attitudes as measured by 
the F or authoritarianism scale, and to test 
hypotheses deduced from the theory of the 
authoritarian personality by a comparison of 
the subjects’ dreams. We used dreams as the 
dependent variable to test this hypothesis 
because dreams are an important area of 
personality expression, and because dreams are 
independent of the kind of data used originally 
to test the theory of the authoritarian per- 
sonality. 
PROCEDURE 

Subjects (Ss) were drawn from male and female 
undergraduates in psychology classes at two universi- 
ties. Dreams and F scales were obtained from 116 
students. Those scoring highest and those scoring 
lowest on the scale were selected for use in this study. 
The high scoring or authoritarian group consisted of 
38 Ss, 17 males and 21 females. The low scoring or non- 
authoritarian group was made up of 33 Ss, 15 males 
and 18 females. There were no significant differences in 
age, education, and socioeconomic level between the 
two groups. 

The F scales were administered by the instructors 
during a regular class session. The Ss’ dreams were 
obtained by two instructors, one at each university.? 
Early in the course, the students were asked to co- 
operate in a serious research project. They were re- 
quested to record their dreams as soon as possible after 
awakening on forms provided them by the instructors. 

A total of 685 dreams contributed by 71 Ss were 
used in this study. The mean number of dreams per S 
was 9.6, and the range was from 2 to 21. There was no 
difference between the two groups in this respect. 

Each of the 71 dream series, except for nine series 
which were used in a pilot study, was scored blindly 
by the writer in accordance with a previously devised 
scoring manual (5). They were scored for aggressive and 
friendly encounters with various characters appearing 
in the dreams. The characters included family members, 
friends, acquaintances, and strangers. These do not 





* The writer wishes to thank Dr. Calvin S. Hall and 
Mr. Roland Cook for making their collections of dreams 
available to him. 
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cover all of the possible aggressive and friendly inter- 
actions, since animals, crowds, and prominent people 
often appear in dreams. The nine dream series referred 
to above were included with those used to determine 
scoring reliability and were scored blindly by another 
psychologist. 

Each aggressive act in which the dreamer was in- 
volved, both as agent and as object of the aggression, 
was rated on an eight-point intensity scale as follows: 

1. Feeling hostile but no outward expression. 

2. Expressing hostility verbally, by looks, or by 
gestures, criticizing. 

3. Preventing from doing something, refusing to do 
something, being disobedient, lying, requiring 
someone to do something different from what they 
are doing, personal frustration, personal rejection. 

. Serious accusation or threat. 

. Stealing, destroying, or attempting to do these 
things, arresting, spying. 

. Chasing, kidnapping, holding prisoner, about to 
attack, fighting to resist these things or escape. 

. Physical attack or punishment, shooting, at- 
tempting to kill. 

8. Intentional killing. 

Each friendly act in the dream series was rated on a 
six-point intensity scale. However, since intensity 
scores did not provide a wide enough range, they were 
not used and will not be given here. The ratings and 
other details of scoring may be found in (5). 

Measures of reliability of the writer’s scores were 
obtained by having another psychologist score 173 
dreams contributed by 24 Ss or 34 per cent of the 
research sample. Pearson product-moment reliability 
coefficients between the writer’s scores and those of the 
independent scorer were as follows: total number of 
characters .97; frequency of aggressive acts .95; in- 
tensity of aggressive acts .93; frequency of friendly 
acts .75. These reliabilities meet current standards for 
material of this sort and indicate that two independent 
scorers using the scoring manual can agree to a con 
siderable extent in their scoring of the above variables. 

If the general proposition we are attempting to 
verify is valid, namely, that authoritarian individuals 
as differentiated from nonauthoritarian individuals 
tend to think of people in terms of dichotomies because 
they are unable to tolerate emotional ambivalence 
toward authorities, then such Ss should tend to impose 
a dichotomy on the characters appearing in their dreams 
by reacting differentially to characters representing the 
ingroup and those representing the outgroup. In order 
to test this the dream characters were considered to 
fal! into two groups. One group, consisting of family 
members, friends, and acquaintances, was thought to 
represent the ingroup, and the other group, consisting 
of characters classified as strangers, was thought to 
represent the outgroup. The specific hypotheses which 
were tested are as follows 

1. The amount of aggression involving the outgroup 
will be significantly greater than the amount of aggres 
sion involving the ingroup in the dreams of authori 
tarian Ss. 

2. There will be no significant difference in the 
amount of aggression involving the outgroup and in 
the amount of aggression involving the ingroup in the 
dreams of nonauthoritarian Ss 


3. The amount of friendliness involving the ingroup 
will be significantly greater than the amount of friendli 
ness involving the outgroup in the dreams of authori 
tarian Ss. 

4. There will be no significant difference in the 
amount of friendliness involving the ingroup and in the 
amount of friendliness involving the outgroup in the 
dreams of nonauthoritarian Ss. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Statistical analysis. The chi-square test of 
significance was used in analyzing the data 
because of the skewed distributions obtained 
and because of the use of ratio scores. In all 
comparisons the Yates correction for con- 
tinuity was made. When two measures on the 
same subjects were being compared, the fol- 
lowing formula for correlated proportions 
as given by Edwards (3, p. 90) was used: 

(\d — a| — 1)? 


3 ’ The .05 level of confi- 


eT d+a 


dence was used as the criterion for rejecting 
the null hypothesis. For the hypotheses which 
predict the direction of the scores, a one-tailed 
significance test was used. 

Results. The measure of aggression which we 
used was the average intensity of aggression. 
This was obtained by dividing the sum of the 
intensity scores by the frequency of scores. 

From Table 1 it will be seen that the in- 
tensity of aggression with the outgroup is 
significantly greater than with the ingroup for 
the authoritarian Ss, thus supporting the first 
hypothesis. For the nonauthoritarian Ss, this 
difference is not significant, as was predicted 
by the second hypothesis, although it is in the 
same direction as for the authoritarian Ss. 

To test the difference between high and low 


TABLE 1 
AVERAGE INTENSITY OF AGGRESSION OF 2.0 on Less 
(—) anp Apove 2.0 (+-) witn IncRovup 
AND OvuTGROUP 


ra SSS eS SEE 2 eS eee Se 


High Ss 
Outgroup 


Low Ss 
Ingroup Outgroup 


Total 
4); 8 12 5 9 14 
10 16 26 5 12 17 

Total 14 24 38 10 Z1 31° 


+ Total 


Note.—For High Ss, x* = 6.05; p/2 < .01; for Low Ss, x* «= 
2.12, 9 > .10 

*One male and one female had no aggressive acts in their 
dreams and are not included in this comparison 
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TABLE 2 
Dirrerence Berween AVERAGE INTENSITY OF 
AGGRESSION WITH OUTGROUP AND 
witH INGROUP 


Group Below 2.0 2.0 or Above’ Total 
Low 11 31° 
High 23 38 
Total 34 “9 


Note—3@ = 3.58; 9/2 < OS 
*One male and one female had no aggressive acts in their 


dreams and are not included in this comparison 


rABLE 3 
Less THan 50 Per CENT ) aND 50 Per CENT OR 
More (+) Frrenpty Acts wits INnGRroup 
AND OUTGROUP 


High Ss Low Ss 


Ingroup Ingroup 


Outgroup 
Total Total 


9 


‘ 16 
Total 25t 


Note 05; for Low Ss, x* = 842, 
> w 


* Four males and two females had no friendly acts in their 


For High Ss, x? 4.35,p< 


dreams and are not included in this comparison 
+ Five males and three females had no friendly acts in their 


dreams and are not included in this comparison 


Ss directly, with respect to the distribution of 
aggression with the outgroup and the ingroup, 
the difference between average intensity of 
aggression with the outgroup and with the 
ingroup was obtained for each S. In both 
groups, most of the differences were positive, 
that is, average intensity of aggression with 
outgroup greater than with ingroup. The data 
in Table 2 indicate that the high Ss have more 
intense aggression with the outgroup than 
with the ingroup than do low scoring Ss as 
predicted by the first 2 hypotheses. 

It was intended to use average intensity of 
friendliness as a measure to test hypotheses 
3 and 4, but the range of scores obtained was 
too narrow. The relative frequencies of friendly 
acts with the ingroup and with the outgroup 
were used instead.’ It was found as shown in 

* Since the number of dreams per series varied, it 
was necessary to use a ratio to obtain comparable 
scores. Relative frequencies were obtained by dividing 
frequency of friendly acts with ingroup and outgroup 
by total frequency of friendly acts. Thus a subject may 
have less than 50 per cent friendly acts with ingroup 
and less than 50 per cent with outgroup 


Table 3 that authoritarian Ss have significantly 
more friendly acts with the ingroup than with 
the outgroup, thus supporting hypothesis 3. 
This difference is not significant for the non- 
authoritarian Ss as was predicted. However, 
the frequency of friendly acts with the ingroup 
was greater than with the outgroup for both 
the high- and low-scoring Ss. The two groups of 
Ss were compared directly, therefore, to deter- 
mine whether they differed significantly from 
each other by obtaining a distribution of differ- 
ences similar to that used with aggression. 
Only 13 out of 25 low and 18 out of 32 high 
Ss had positive differences, that is, friendliness 
greater with ingroup than with outgroup. A 
chi-square test indicated that the two groups 
are not significantly different. 

Discussion. The present findings confirm the 
hypothesis that authoritarian subjects tend to 
think of people in terms of dichotomies by 
reacting differentially to characters in their 
dreams classified as family members, friends, 
and acquaintances (ingroup), and those classi- 
fied as strangers (outgroup). Furthermore, we 
were abie to predict how the reactions of 
authoritarian subjects would differ with the 
two groups of characters, on the basis of the 
theory of the authoritarian personality as 
formulated by Adorno and others (1). Thus 
our results lend support to the findings of these 
investigators that authoritarian individuals 
inhibit the expression of aggression toward 
family and other ingroup members, and that 
they project and displace their aggression to- 
ward individuals and groups who are socially 
inferior and those who are perceived as aa 
outgroup. Nonauthoritarian subjects were 
found to express their ambivalence toward 
parents more openly and to have less need for 
the development of a stereotyped imagery of 
people in terms of ingroup and outgroup. 

It will be observed that both of our groups 
have more intense aggression with strangers 
than with family, friends, and acquaintances. 
This confirms a finding by Hall (6) that “the 
intensity of aggression is greater with strangers 
than with friends or family members in the 
dreams of young adults.” Since we do not know 
what strangers in dreams represent, let us 
assume for the moment that the motivation 
for expressing aggression with strangers is the 
same for all our subjects. The question may 
then be raised as to why the intensity of ag- 
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gression with strangers is greater than with 
family, friends, and acquaintances. 

Intense aggression is likely to arise between 
parents and children, between husband and 
wife, between siblings, and between close 
friends and relatives. The expression of such 
aggression tends to be anxiety producing so 
that indirect means of expressing this impulse 
are employed in order to keep anxiety at a 
minimum. One of the characteristics of dreams, 
according to Freud, is that they allow for- 
bidden impulses to be expressed without the 
dreamer’s being aware of it. Lowy (12) points 
out in his discussion of dreams that the impulse 
or emotional quality of the dream is a rela- 
tively constant factor, while the objects or 
characters in the dream are more easily inter- 
changed. If these ideas are applied to the 
problem of the meaning of strangers in dreams, 
the hypothesis may be advanced that the 
greater intensity of aggression with strangers 
than with family, friends, and acquaintances 
is due to the indirect expression of aggression 
with highly cathected objects. Our subjects as 
a whole tend to resort to the mechanism of 
ambiguity in order to avoid the anxiety which 
would be aroused by expressing aggression 
with characters that can be recognized. This 
hypothesis is consistent with our finding that 
the high-scoring subjects show a significant 
difference in this respect, while our low-scoring 
subjects do not. 

With respect to friendliness our findings are 
less conciusive as to the difference between the 
two groups of subjects. Both groups have a 
greater number of friendly acts with family, 
friends, and acquaintances than with stran- 
gers. However, while the low-scoring subjects 
show no significant difference in this respect, 
the high scorers do show a significant differ- 
ence, thus again demonstrating the tendency 
to impose a dichotomy on the characters in 
their dreams. This finding also lends support 
to previous findings that authoritarian sub- 
jects tend to emphasize the positive aspects of 
their emotional ambivalence toward the in- 
group while inhibiting the negative feelings 
toward it. The fact that a direct comparison 
between the two groups yielded an insignificant 
difference appears to be due to the following: 

1. The inadequacy of the intensity scale for 
friendliness to differentiate the two groups 
necessitated the use of frequency scores. If 
frequency scores had been used in comparing 


the groups on aggression, the difference would 
have been insignificant also. 

2. The unreliability of difference scores, 
particularly with proportions. 

3. The expression of friendliness in dreams 
is not as clear cut as is aggression and is more 
difficult to score objectively, as shown by the 
reliability coefficient of .75. 


SUMMARY 

This study attempted to verify the findings 
of a previous investigation that highly authori- 
tarian and nonauthoritarian individuals differ 
in their ability to tolerate emotional ambiva- 
lence toward parents and other powerful 
authorities. 

Seventy-one male and female undergraduate 
students were divided into a high-scoring or 
authoritarian group and a low-scoring or non- 
authoritarian group on the basis of their scores 
ona twenty-item F scale. A series of dreams was 
obtained from each subject and these were 
scored for aggression and friendliness with 
ingroup and outgroup characters. The follow- 
ing predictions were made: 

1. Authoritarian subjects would have more 
aggression with outgroup characters than with 
ingroup characters in their dreams. This was 
confirmed at the .01 level. 

2. There would be no difference in aggres- 
sion between ingroup and outgroup characters 
in the dreams of nonauthoritarian subjects; no 
difference was found. A direct comparison be- 
tween the two groups yielded a significant 
difference in the expected direction at the 
O5 level. 

3. Authoritarian subjects would have more 
friendly acts with ingroup characters than 
with outgroup characters. This was confirmed 
at the .05 level. 

4. There would be no difference in friendli- 
ness with ingroup and outgroup characters in 
the dreams of nonauthoritarian subjects; no 
difference was found. A direct comparison be- 
tween the two groups on friendliness yielded 
an insignificant difference and the reasons for 
this were discussed. It was concluded that the 
above findings lent support to the theory of 
the authoritarian personality as formulated by 
previous investigators. 
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EMPATHIC ABILITY IN NORMALS AND SCHIZOPHRENICS 
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HE literature has recently reflected an 

interest in the measurement of social 

sensitivity or empathic ability. Dymond 
(4, 5), Bender and Hastorf (1, 2), Norman 
and Ainsworth (8), and others have suggested 
the importance of empathic ability and have 
experimented with methods of measuring this 
ability and relating it to other important 
variables, such as projection, insight, and 
adjustment. 

The present research is an attempt to study 
empathic ability of psychotic and normal sub- 
jects in an effort to clarify the relationship 
between it and the psychopathology of schizo- 
phrenia. 

While the term has been used with a variety 
of meanings, empathic ability is usually taken 
to refer to one’s sensitivity in his perception of 
others. Thus, Dymond defines it as “the 
imaginative transposing of oneself into the 
thinking, feeling and acting of another and so 


structuring the world as he does” (5, p. 127). 
Empathy or empathic ability will be used in 
this paper to denote such a process. 

The measurement of empathy necessarily 


involves determining how accurately one 
person is able to perceive another by deter- 
mining how well he can predict the other’s 
responses. In this paper, empathic ability has 
been measured by the usual method—that of 
measuring the disparity between one’s predic- 
tions of the responses of an associate and the 
responses which the associate actually makes. 
Bender and Hastorf (2) have pointed out the 
cautions which must be exercised in measuring 
empathy in this way. What appears to be 
empathy may actually be a function of pro- 
jection; i.e., one might actually be predicting 
the other person in terms of what one is oneself 
and yet be predicting accurately because of a 
similarity between himself and his associate. 
Thus, spurious credit for empathy might in 
some instances arise from what is actually a 
function of projection. 

We attempted to control the variable of 
similarity by providing the opportunity for 
each group to predict on both similar and dis- 
similar persons. Therefore, we continued to 


call the disparity in prediction empathy score 
and feel that this decision was justified in the 
light of our general findings. 

As opposed to the disparity between one’s 
prediction of the responses of an associate and 
the responses the associate actually makes 
(empathy score), there is also the disparity 
between one’s prediction of the responses of an 
associate and one’s self-description. In previous 
studies, this disparity has been called projec- 
tion. The process of prediction, however, does 
not appear to include aspects generally as- 
sumed to be related to the theoretical concept 
of projection (as an unconscious process, in- 
volving undesirable characteristics, etc.). 
Therefore, this latter disparity was called 
“assumed similarity,” following the lead of 
Fiedler (6) who has demonstrated the impor- 
tance of this measure in another context. 


METHOD 


Subjects (Ss) included 20 female student nurses, 
who comprised the normal control group. This group 
ranged in age from 19 to 22 years, with a mean age of 
20.0; presumably these Ss were all of at least average 
intelligence. The experimental group comprised 20 
female patients in a mental hospital, all previously 
diagnosed as schizophrenics. This group was screened 
to determine that all patients were sufficiently in con- 
tact and of adequate operating intelligence to under- 
stand and complete the tasks involved. This latter 
group ranged in age from 17 to 28, with a mean age 
of 24.2. 

A modification of the Index of Adjustment and 
Values (3) was given to all Ss. This index comprises a 
sample of 49 traits, although for actual analysis it was 
ultimately reduced to 40; nine words which appeared 
to result in confused interpretations were eliminated. 
The fina! list comprised the following words: acceptable, 
accurate, alert, annoying, calm, charming, competent, 
confident, considerate, cruel, democratic, dependable, 
economical, efficient, fearful, friendly, helpful, kind, 
logical, meddlesome, merry, mature, nervovs, normal, 
optimistic, poised, purposeful, reasonable, reckless, 
responsible, sarcastic, sincere, stable, successful, stub- 
born, tactful, worthy, broadminded, businesslike, 
fault-finding. 

Each S in both groups was asked to use each of the 
words to complete the sentence “I am « (an) M 
person” and to indicate on a 5-point scale how much 
of the time this statement was like her. The use of the 
number 1 indicated a rating of seldom; 2, a rating of 
occasionally; 3, a rating of about half the time; 4, a 
rating of a good deal of the time; and 5, a rating of 
most of the time. 
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TABLE 1 
Mean Empatuy Scores ror 


Taree PREDICTIONS 
Psychotic Norma! 


Group Associate 


38.4 43.8 
3.1 39.4 


Patient 2.8 
Control 29.4 


Note.-The differences in mean empathy scores of the two 
groups for the Associate and Psychotic are significant at better 
than the .001 level. The difference for the Normal S§ is not sig- 


nificant 


Each S then rated her nearest friend in her respective 
group (patient rating another patient, control rating 
another control) in terms of how she thought this other 
person had described herself. It was emphasized that 
this rating was not to deal with how that other person 
actually is, but rather with how this person would be 
choosing to describe herself. 

Following an interval of a week, both groups were 
now brought together. In turn, a schizophrenic female 
patient and a normal female S, both unknown to mem 
bers of the groups, were brought before the combined 
groups for an acquaintance period of 20 minutes. A 
superficial interview was conducted with each of these 
two persons, allowing each to tel! generally about her 
self and to answer any specific questions directed to her. 
Having had equal opportunity to observe each inter 
view, all Ss were then asked to predict how each inter 
viewed would have described herself on the 
rating scale 

Thus, for each S four predictions in terms of the 
same scale were now available: self-description, pre 
diction on a friend-associate, prediction on an observed 
normal person, and prediction on an observed psychotic 


person 


person 

Six deviation scores were computed for each S 

1. Empathy scores: deviations between 5’s predic 
tions on each of the three other people (associate, 
normal, and psychotic) and the actual responses of 
each of these people. Three empathy scores were ob 
tained for each S 

2. Assumed similarity scores: deviations between S’s 
predictions on each of three people (associate, normal, 
and psychotic) and the S’s self-rating. Three assumed 
similarity scores were obtained 

Deviation scores were derived by obtaining the 
total item-by-item deviations that occurred between 
pairs of predictions. In other words, if S had marked a 
certain item 1 (seldom) for her self-rating and her 
prediction for an associate had been 3 (about half the 
time), the deviation score for that item would be 2. 
This means that the smaller the total of the absolute 
value of the deviations, the more accurate the predic 
tion, i.e., the greater the empathy or the assumed 
similarity, depending upon which predictions were 


being compared 
RESULTS 
The data were analyzed from two stand- 
points, that of empathic ability and that of 
assumed similarity. 
Empathic ability. The first analysis was to 
determine and compare the relative empathic 


ability of the groups to determine whether 
significant statistical differences existed be- 
tween them. 

Results indicate that for each type of pre- 
diction (associate, psychotic, and normal), the 
contro] group revealed better empathic ability 
than did the patient population; i.e., the dis- 
parity between predictions of the responses of 
three differing individuals and the responses 
which these individuals actually made was 
smaller for the former than for the latter 
(Table 1). In two of the three predictions, this 
difference is significant at the .001 level. 

Analysis of the varying predictions made by 
each group indicated that the patients’ best 
predictions were those related to another 
psychotic person, while the best prediction of 
the control group was that on another normal 
(the friend-associate). 

To determine the consistency of an indi- 
vidual’s ability to predict on different types 
of people, rank-order correlations for predic- 
tions made by each individual in each group 
were computed (Table 2). 

Little relative consistency of an individual’s 
ability to predict responses to varying objects 
of prediction was demonstrated. One signifi- 
cant relationship (.05 level) indicated that a 
patient’s ability to predict for one psychotic 
(friend-associate) was significantly related to 
her ability to predict for another psychotic 
(observed psychotic patient). 

Assumed similarity. Analysis was made to 
determine and compare the similarity between 
how an individual saw herself and how she 
rated the three Ss being predicted, i.e., the 
disparity between one’s self-prediction and 
one’s prediction of the responses of another 
(Table 3). 

Results indicate that for each type of pre- 
diction (associate, patient, and normal), the 
control Ss tended to assume a greater similarity 
between themselves and each object of predic- 
tion than did the patient group. 

Analyses of the assumed similarity scores 


TABLE 2 
Ruo’s InpIcaTING CONSISTENCY OF EMPATHIC 
ABILiry BETWEEN PREDICTIONS 


Associate & Paychotic& Normal & 


Group Psychotic Jorma! Associate 


Patient .51* 22 — .05 
Control .26 — ,05 —.19 


*p = 0S level 
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TABLE 3 
MEAN AssumED SrmiLariry Scores ror THREE 
PREDICTIONS 


Group Associate Psychotic Normal 


39.6 
26.2 


42.6 
29.8 


Patient 37.3 
Control 26.3 
Note.—-The differences in mean assumed similarity scores of 
the two groups for the Associate, Psychotic, and Normal S are 
and .001 levels, respectively 


significant at the .05, .01, 
TABLE 4 

INDICATING CONSISTENCY OF ASSUMED 

SIMILARITY BETWEEN PREDICTIONS 


RxHo’s 


Associate & _—— & Normal & 


Group Psychotic Jorma! Associate 


.59* 
.90** 


62** 
67** 


Patient .25 
Control .65** 
° - < 0S 


*"o< 01 


for both groups reveal that the patients as- 
sumed greatest similarity between themselves 
and their associate (another psychotic), while 
the control Ss tended to assume greatest simi- 
larity between themselves and the normal S. 
Thus, as with empathic ability, assumed 
similarity appears to be more a function of 
similarity than of length of familiarity. 

The consistency with which individuals tend 
to assume similarity between themselves and 
objects of prediction was tested by computing 
the rank-order correlations for varying pairs of 
predictions made by each individual in each 
group (Table 4). 

In contrast to similar analysis for consistency 
of one’s empathic ability, results indicate a 
marked individual consistency in both groups 
in the degree to which Ss tend to assume that 
other people are similar to themselves. 

The relationship between empathic ability 
and assumed similarity scores for each group 
was studied by rank-order correlations for the 
predictions made on each object of prediction 
(Table 5). 

Significant correlations exist between em- 
pathic ability and assumed similarity for both 
groups when they were predicting on friend- 
associates. There was no significance when the 
groups predicted on the interviewed psychotic. 
There was, however, a negative relationship 
between empathic ability and assumed similar- 
ity when the groups predicted on the normal S 
with the relationship statistically significant 
for the control group. 


TABLE 5 


CORRELATION BETWEEN Empatnic ABILITY AND 
ASSUMED SIMILARITY FOR VARYING 
PREDICTIONS 


Psychotic Normal 


Group Associate 


61** 41 Os 
74°* 43 oo** 


Patient 
Control 


"eo < O11 


DISCUSSION 


The differences between the two groups in 
empathic ability can be considered an expected 
or unexpected finding depending upon one’s 
conception of schizophrenia. The more usual 
conception of schizophrenics as people who 
lack insight and distort reality would have led 
one logically to expect results in the demon- 
strated direction. Also, while Dymond did not 
deal specifically with psychotic Ss, her finding 
that empathic ability in a college population 
correlated with adjustment would be consistent 
with our results, 

However, the assumption that schizophren- 
ics necessarily have poorer empathic ability is 
not so completely warranted as might at first 
appear. Many writers have pointed up the 
sensitivity that schizophrenics can and do 
show in being able to respond to covert aspects 
of another’s personality and have stressed their 
intuitive sensitivity to others’ thoughts and 
feelings. Fromm-Reichmann (7), for example, 
is one who advocates this latter viewpoint. It 
is thus not surprising to find that some indi- 
vidual patients consistently demonstrated 
greater empathic ability than did some con- 
trols. While as a group the controls appeared 
better in predictive ability than the patient 
group, there were individual exceptions which 
would not support the hypothesis that lack of 
empathic ability is a necessary component of 
schizophrenia. Any generalization about the 
variable of empathic ability would thus have 
to allow for individual! variations. Perhaps the 
selective factor which has operated in choosing 
schizophrenic patients for psychotherapy has 
led some people to generalizations which ap- 
parently are not warranted for schizophrenics 
as a group. As with so many other abilities, the 
outstanding characteristic of the schizophren- 
ics’ performance is not inferiority or superiority 
as a group, but rather variability. 

Analysis of the differences between groups 
in what we have chosen to call assumed similar- 
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ity would not support the usual practice of 
interpreting this measure as “projection.” 
Rather than demonstrating a positive corre- 
lation with pathology, its relationship is 
clearly a negative one. Also, a breakdown of the 
patient group demonstrated that the paranoid 
patients showed no more inclination to assume 
similarity between themselves and others than 
did the nonparanoid ones, which is not what 
one would assume if assumed similarity were 
really related to projection. Implication of our 
finding, therefore, appears more consistent 
with Fiedler’s interpretation that assumed 
similarity indicates a “feeling of warmth and 
closeness,”” rather than its interpretation by 
the majority of investigators as projection and 
therefore pathological. 

Consistent with Fiedler’s interpretation is 
the fact that a positive correlation between 
empathic ability and assumed similarity was 
significant only when each group was predict- 
ing on a known associate; this suggests that 
assumed similarity (or what previously has 
commonly been called projection), is not a 
wholesale phenomenon entering into all pre- 
dictions of others. For the observed normal S, 
those who accurately predicted her responses 
tended to see themselves less like her than did 
those who predicted less accurately. 

It is significant to note that the controls 
tended to perceive themselves as more like 
the object of prediction in all instances than 
did the patients, even where such assumption 
seemed not warranted in reality. Fiedler has 
shown that while competent therapists tended 
to assume similarity between themselves and 
their patients, relatively poor therapists tended 
to assume little similarity between themselves 
and their patients. He also demonstrated that 
assumed similarity tended to be relatively high 
in warm social relationships. Thus, assumed 
similarity would appear to be an important 
aspect of interpersonal relationships and would 
seem related to one’s liking, identifying, and 
feeling close to other people. Significantly, it is 
in the area of psychological closeness to others 
that schizophrenics are assumed to be lacking. 
Isolation, feelings of being different, estrange- 
ment from others are important symptoms, if 
not even etiological or causal factors, of the 
disorder. Tentative evidence suggests that 
assumed similarity may be a variable related 
to prognosis within the schizophrenic group, 
the relationship of which is now under investi- 
gation. 


SUMMARY 


Normals and schizophrenics were asked to 
predict on a rating scale the responses of three 
Ss: an associate, a normal, and a psychotic, 
the latter two persons known only through an 
observed interview situation. Individuals in 
each group had previously made self-ratings in 
terms of the same scule. Deviation scores for 
members of each group provided a measure of 
accuracy of prediction (empathy) and the 
tendency to assume a similarity between one- 
self and another person (assumed similarity). 
The control group revealed generally greater 
empathic ability and greater assumed similar- 
ity than did the schizophrenic group. Indi- 
vidual differences within the groups, however, 
do not support the hypothesis that either 
variable is a necessary component of the 
schizophrenic process. Results support the 
impression that the discrepancy between one’s 
prediction of the responses of another and 
one’s self-description is not a measure of pro- 
jection and might better be interpreted as a 
measure of the feeling of warmth and closeness. 
The general findings are interpreted in the 
light of the variability of schizophrenics as a 
group and their general deficiency in the area 
of psychological closeness and identification 
with others. 
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HAT many kinds of neurotic or mal- 

adaptive behavior have defensive or 

protective functions is by now quite 
well established. When the symptom strikes 
such a crucial area for social living as that of 
speech, in the case of stuttering or stammer- 
ing, it may serve a number of such functions. 
Many of these have been described in the 
past by such writers as Fletcher (2), Fenichel 
(1), Travis (11, 12), Solomon (10), and 
Glauber (3). 

Recently Sheehan analyzed some of the de- 
fensive functions of the disorder in developing 
a theory of stuttering as approach-avoidance 
conflict (7, 8). As part of its protective func- 
tion, the disorder automatically keeps its 
possessor out of many kinds of dangerous 
competition. Through the stuttering, certain 
aspirations must be abandoned which would 
involve threat of failure, or threat of success. 
The boy who feels impelled to follow his father’s 
footsteps in becoming an eloquent lawyer, 
radio announcer, or community leader is 
spared the conflicts of successful or unsuccess- 
ful striving in these areas. 

So important is the goal-setting and aspira- 
tion behavior of stutterers that therapy usually 
involves, at some point, dealing with the 
adaptiveness of the stutterer’s goals, and the 
relation of these to the disorder. 

Among the mysteries of stuttering is the sex 
ratio in its occurrence; it is three or four times 
more common in males. In investigating goal- 
setting behavior and possible defensiveness of 
stutterers it is important to explore sex dif- 
ferences at the same time. 

A previous report (9) by the authors, em- 
ploying twenty stutterers and twenty controls, 
left the level of aspiration of stutterers in a 
statistical “‘zone of uncertainty,” so that the 
hypothesis of no difference could be neither 
accepted nor rejected with assurance. In the 
present study the experimental group has been 
doubled and the control group tripled, with 
more precise matching and a better approxima- 


tion of the sex ratio in the stuttering popu- 
lation. 

What is the nature of the goal-setting be- 
havior of stutterers? Do they set up impossibly 
high goals for themselves, and then develop 
the symptom as a defense? Or do they tend, as 
do the physically crippled (6), toward inade- 
quacy feelings, and underestimate their 
capacities? How do stutterers and the normal 
population compare with respect to sex dif- 
ferences in level of aspiration? 

As the instrument most suitable for provid- 
ing answers to these questions, the authors 
selected the Rotter Level of Aspiration Board 
(5, 6). Among the advantages of this tech- 
nique are: (a) the goal-setting behavior of the 
subject is operationally defined and quantified 
in terms of Discrepancy Score, Frequency of 
Success, and other measures; (b) the novelty 
of the motor task, a modified pinball apparatus, 
fosters interest and facilitates ego involvement; 
(c) the aspirations evolve around a non- 
language task, and speech handicaps cannot 
directly interfere with performance; (d) al- 
though the task usually appears to the subject 
as a game of skill, learning is negligible after 
the initial practice period, and aspiration 
scores are relatively independent of the sub- 
ject’s motor performance; (¢) extensive 
validity studies by Rotter have shown that 
the obtained scores are reliably consistent for 
individuals, that they correlate highiy with 
other level of aspiration measures, and that 
characteristic patterns appear in different 
socioeconomic and nosological groups. 

What of the generality of such experimental 
level of aspiration results to real life aspiration 
behavior? Once the subject becomes ego 
involved in the task before him, he can attack 
the problem only through methods he has 
learned, and handle the situation in his unique 
and characteristic fashion. In this respect the 
Rotter board is like a projective technique. In 
his response to the level of aspiration situation, 
an individual inevitably reveals much of the 
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nature of his defenses. Such behavior is neces- 
sarily a part of the individual’s personality 
organization and cannot be isolated from it. 

In setting goals on the level of aspiration 
board, the subject constantly reveals the dis- 
crepancy between what he demands of himseif 
and what his immediate experience tells him 
he can accomplish. 

The level of aspiration behavior of stutterers 
is of general theoretical interest in that stutter- 
ers are inevitably individuals with long ex- 
perience in failure of various kinds. What 
methods have these individuals developed to 
deal with the failure or threat of failure they 
meet so frequently? 


METHOD 


Subjects and Procedure. The experimental group was 
composed of 40 adult stutterers enrolled in a university 
psychological and speech clinic. Thirty were males and 
10 females, so that a 3:1 sex ratio obtained. A control 
group of 45 males and 15 females was drawn from the 
student and extension student populations of the same 
university. The groups were roughly equated for educa 
tion, socioeconomic status, and age, which ranged in 
both groups from 17 to 38. 

The goal-setting behavior of each subject (S) was 
measured by means of the Rotter Level of Aspiration 
Board, employing a slight modification of the instruc 
tions used by Rotter (5). To obviate questions by the 
S during the performance, it was explained in the 
original instructions that rebounds (when the ball 
went beyond the number range of the board and re 
turned) would be scored as zero. Except for this addi 
tion, Rotter’s instructions were used throughout 

The Rotter board itself is a modified pinball appara 
tus, on which S is asked to predict the scores he will 

The results of the present 
three of Rotter’s level of 


make in a series of 21 trials 
experiment are based on 
aspiration measures 

First, “D score,”” the average of the deviations of 
bids from performance, reflects discrepancy between 
In each case the D score is 
the performance or actual 


aim and accomplishment 
the difference between 
TABLE 1 
Leve. or ASPIRATION DiFFeRENCES BETWEEN 
STUTTERERS AND CONTROLS 


Controls* 
(N = @ 


Stutterers* 
(N = #0 
Measure 
Mean Medi Boos Medi 
an an 
3.17) 4.12 
10.0 | 4.12 
5 94 


3.24 
12.6 


D Score 2 
Range 13 
Frequency of 9 


Success 


15.0 


25; 1.92 
7 
2'9.5 | 8.0) 8.0 


* Sex ratio (male to female) equaled 3:1 
** All probabilities obtained from chi square with 1 degree of 


freedom 


score just made and the bid following it. When S bids 
higher than the score he has just earned, his D score 
will be positive. Whenever § bids lower than his 
previous performance, his D score will be negative. 

The D score provides not only a measure of the 
individual’s aspirations but also of his adjustment to 
the reality of his own performance. A high positive D 
score indicates level of aspiration difficulty. A low D 
score implies somewhat better contact between goal 
and accomplishments. A negative D score indicates 
an unwillingness to risk failure, perhaps associated with 
feelings of inadequacy and inferiority 

Second, range of aspiration, the distance between S's 
highest bid and his lowest 

Third, frequency of success. This measure reflects the 
number of times the subject makes his bid. It is nega- 
tively correlated with D score. 

Because of apparent skewness in the D scores and 
the other measures in the raw data, the results were 
analyzed by means of a nonparametric technique, a 
“distribution-free test for one-factor experiments,” as 
outlined by Mood (4) 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


On the principal level of aspiration measure, 
the discrepancy between aim and accomplish- 
ment (D score), the stutcerers scored signifi- 
cantly lower than the controls. They ranged 
more widely in their aspirations and succeeded 
more frequently. These findings are sum- 
marized in Table 1. 

These differences appear to stem from a com- 
mon source, viz., that stuiterers tend signifi- 
cantly to avoid threat of failure. They view 
their potential accomplishments more cau- 
tiously. Perhaps because of their more ex- 
tensive experience with failure, they try 
harder to avoid it. In this respect their atti- 
tudes approach those of conflict-tension, 
defeated, and physically handicapped groups 
studied by Rotter (6). 

The cluster of differences between stutterers 
and nonstutterers in their level of aspiration 
behavior, as seen in Table 1, may be brought 
into focus with one another by the following 
interpretation. The most impressive difference 
statistically (p = .02) was in Frequency of 
Success. The stutterers kept themselves within 
the success area of goal setting to a significant 
degree, ranging their estimates of performance 
more widely in the process. They set less exact- 
ing (though more realistic) goals for them- 
selves, predicted more modest performances, 
and showed in general a lower level of aspi- 
ration. 

The resulting cluster, then, is that stutterers 
show a lowered level of aspiration and a wider 
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TABLE 2 
Sex Dirrerences in D Score 


— a a 
Male Female 

x? 
Medi — Medi 


N Mean d 
an an 


Stutterers* 2.55 ( 7 62 

Controls 3.17 5 2.10 

Exp. plus 7s 2.85 0.95 
Control* 7 

All nonstut 5 3.10 3.10 
terers”* 

All sub 75 2.80 


jects** 


* Sex ratio (male to female) equaled 3:1 

** For these comparisons 23 new female nonstutterers were 
added to the original data to reduce the size discrepancy between 
male and female groups. Two male controls were then replaced 
with new subjects in order to keep age and socioeconomic status 


comparable 


range of aspiration, probably as a result of 
their special efforts to avert failure and en- 
sure success. Sex differences for stutterers and 
nonstutterers are summarized in Table 2. 

For the comparison of sex differences, an 
additional group of 23 normal females was 
added to reduce the size discrepancy between 
male and female groups. The controls used in 
the comparisons of stutterers with nonstutter- 
ers presented in Table 1 had been selected to 
match the sex ratio among the stutterers. 

For all nonstutterers, as for the controls, 
there were no significant differences in level of 
aspiration. The mean and median differences in 
Table 2, possibly suggesting a trend toward 
lower D scores in normal females, may be 
readily explained by chance. Those differences 
which do appear are largely the result of the 
strikingly low D scores of the female stutterers. 

The most significant sex difference, both 
statistically and interpretively, is that be- 
tween male and female stutterers. From Table 
2, it appears likely that two factors may 
operate to lower the aspiration level: (a) 
being a stuttezer; (b) being a female and a 
stutterer at the same time. 

Fom the table, it may be seen that the high- 
est D scores are found in the nonstuttering 
males. Next highest are the stuttering males, 
followed by the nonstuttering females. The 
lowest D scores are then found in those who 
are both stutterers and female. 

The low aspiration scores of the female 
stutterers are quite striking. Since the differ- 
ence shows up at the .01 level with only ten 


female stutterers in the study, it appears to be 
a substantial difference. 

In view of the fact that stuttering is much 
less common in females than in males, and 
that the symptom is generally viewed as 
having defensive functions (11), the finding 
that female stutterers have especially low 
aspirations is quite intriguing. The exact 
nature of this relationship invites further study. 


SUMMARY 


The defensive nature of the stutterer’s symp- 
tom and the significance of unadaptive goals 
in the psychology of stuttering suggest that 
stutterers may differ from nonstutterers in 
goal-setting behavior. 

Forty adult stutterers were compared with 
sixty normal speakers on three dimensions of 
their performance on the Rotter Level of 
Aspiration Board. Sex differences were ana 
lyzed within the stuttering group, within the 
nonstuttering group, and for all Ss. For the 
latter comparisons, 23 female normal speakers 
were added. 

The stutterers were significantly lower in 
average D score, or discrepancy between aim 
and accomplishment. They ranged more widely 
in their aspirations, and succeeded more fre- 
quently. In order to stay within the success 
area of goal setting, they predicted more 
modest performances and showed in general a 
lower level of aspiration. All of these differences 
appeared to stem from a common source: to a 
greater extent than the normal population, 
stutterers avoid even the threat of failure. 

Within the normal group, there was no sig- 
nificant sex difference in D score. Within the 
stuttering group, the females were strikingly 
low. This may have special significance, since 
stuttering among females is a comparative 
rarity. 
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A DISTINCTION BETWEEN DOGMATIC AND RIGID THINKING 


MILTON ROKEACH,' WARREN C. McGOVNEY, anp M. RAY DENNY 
Michigan State College 


HIS study is part of a larger project on 

the phenomenon of dogmatism (10, 11). 

The purpose here is threefold: to investi- 
gate certain cognitive aspects of the phe- 
nomenon of dogmatism, to distinguish such 
aspects experimentally from those generally 
considered under the rubric of rigidity, and to 
demonstrate the role played by personality in 
cognitive functioning. 

Elsewhere, the construct of dogmatism has 
been defined as: “(a) a relatively closed cog- 
nitive organization of beliefs and disbeliefs 
about reality, (6) organized around a central 
set of beliefs about absolute authority which, 
in turn, (c) provides a framework for patterns 
of intolerance and qualified tolerance toward 
others” (10, p. 195). 

In this same paper the construct of dog- 
matism was distinguished, in part, from that 
of rigidity as follows: 


Whereas dogmatism refers to total cognitive 
organizations of ideas and beliefs into relatively closed 
ideological systems, rigidity, when genotypically 
conceived refers solely to the degree of isolation between 
regions... (5, 9] or to a “property of a functional 
boundary which prevents communication between 
neighboring regions...[4, p. 157]; when pheno- 
typically conceived, rigidity is defined in terms of 
the way a person or animal attacks, solves, or learns 
specific tasks and problems . . . [8]. Thus, dogmatism is 
seen as a higher-order and more complexly organized 
form of resistance to change. While dogmatism may 
well be hypothesized to lead to rigidity in solving 
specific problems, the converse is not necessarily the 
case. Rats, the feebleminded, and the brain-injured, 
for example, can be characterized as rigid (also compul- 
sive, fixated, perseverative, inflexible) but hardly as 
dogmatic 


A final differentiation ...is that dogmatism has a 
further reference to the authoritarian and intolerant 
manner in which ideas and beliefs are communicated 
to others. Thus, the range of behavior considered under 
the rubric of dogmatism is considerably broader than 
rigidity ... (10, pp. 196-197). 


The present research is concerned primarily 


with the first defining characteristic of dog- 
matism, namely, its closed cognitive character. 
' Written during the senior author’s tenure as a 


Faculty Research Fellow of the Social Science Research 
Council, 1951-1954. 


We will attempt to demonstrate experimentally 
this aspect of dogmatism—and how it is dis- 
tinguished from rigidity—by presenting sub- 
jects (Ss) with a cognitive task which, if it is 
to be solved, involves the successful comple- 
tion of two discrete stages of the problem- 
solving process: (a) the overcoming of several 
sets (or beliefs, or expectancies) and (b) the 
integration of new sets—after the older ones 
have been overcome—into the problem solu- 
tion.” 

If the theoretical distinction drawn between 
the concepts of dogmatism and rigidity is a 
valid one, then it is expected that Ss high and 
low in rigidity, as determined by a personality 
scale, will be differentiated from each other in 
their problem-solving behavior primarily in 
terms of the first stage mentioned above, 
namely, ease of overcoming specific sets. On 
the other hand, it is expected that Ss high and 
low in dogmatism, as determined by yet an- 
other personality scale, will be differentiated 
from each other primarily in terms of the 
second problem-solving stage, namely, ease in 
integrating new sets after older sets have been 
overcome. More concretely, the following two 
sets of interrelated hypotheses will be tested: 
A. Concerning the overcoming of individual 

sets. 

1. Persons high in rigidity will be slower in 
overcoming individual sets than persons low in 
rigidity. 

2. Persons high and low in dogmatism will 
not be differentiated from each other on speed 
of overcoming individual sets. 

B. Concerning the integration of new sets 
after older sets have been overcome. 

1. Persons high in dogmatism will be slower 
to integrate new sets than persons low in dog- 
matism. 

2. Persons high and low in rigidity will not 


*In previous research on thinking (e.g., 1, 6, 7, 8) 
the obstacle to the problem solution is usually a single 
set the overcoming of which is equivalent to the solu 
tion. But real-life problems are generally more com- 
plicated than this, typically involving the overcoming 
of multiple sets rather than single sets and involving 
further their integration into new cognitive organiza 
tions. 
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TABLE 1 


Tue Doomatism ScALE 


A man who does not believe in some great cause 
has not really lived 

I am afraid of people who want to find out what 
I’m really like, for fear they’d be disappointed 
in me 

My blood boils whenever a person stubbornly 
refuses to admit he’s wrong. 

The worst crime a person could commit is to 
attack publicly the people who believe in the 
same thing he does 

It is when a person devotes himself to an ideal or 
cause that he becomes important 

Man on his own is a helpless and miserable creature. 

I'd like it if I could find someone who would tell 
me how to solve my persona! problems 

Unfortunately, a good many people with whom I 
have discussed important social and moral 
problems don’t really understand what’s going 
on 

It is sometimes necessary to resort to force to 
advance an ideal one strongly believes in 

My hardest battles are with myself 

When it comes to differences of opinion in religion 
we must be careful not to compromise with 
those who believe differently from the way we do 

lo one who really takes the trouble to understand 
the world he lives in, it’s a relatively easy matter 
to predict future events 

In times like these, a person must be pretty selfish 
if he considers primarily his own personal 
happiness 

At times I think I am no good at all 

To achieve the happiness of mankind in the 
future it is sometimes necessary to put up with 
injustices in the present 

Communism and Catholicism have nothing in 
common 

The present is all too often full of unhappiness. 
It is the future that counts 

All too many people are failures and it is the 
system which is responsible for this 

If a man is to accomplish his mission in life it is 
sometimes necessary to gamble “all or nothing 
at all.” 

A person who thinks primarily of his own happiness 
is beneath contempt. 

If I had to choose between happiness and great- 
ness, I'd choose greatness 

There is nothing new under the sun 

It is only natural for a person to have a guilty 
conscience 

I have often felt that strangers were looking at me 
critically 

To compromise with our political opponents is 
dangerous because it usually leads to the 
betrayal of our own side 

If given the chance I would do something that 
would be of great benefit to the world 

It is by returning to our forgotten and glorious 
past that real social progress can be achieved 


eS a ee = == 


28. While I don’t like to admit this even to myself, 
I sometimes have the ambition to become a 
great man, like Einstein, or Beethoven, or 
Shakespeare. 

I have often felt that people say insulting and 
vulgar things about me. 
To compromise with our political opponents is to 
be guilty of appeasement 
. It’s all too true that most people just won’t 
practice what they preach. 
. Once I get wound up in a heated discussion I just 
can’t stop 
I am sure I am being talked about 
The United States and Russia have just about 
nothing in common 
In a heated discussion I generally become so 
absorbed in what I am going to say that I 
forget to listen to what the others are saying. 
It is better to be a dead hero than a live coward 


be differentiated from each other on speed of 
integration of new sets. 


Tne Denny DoopLesuG PROBLEM 


The cognitive task to be employed here will be 
called the Denny Doodlebug Problem, after M. Ray 
Denny who devised it in 1945. It nas been modified by 
the present authors’ to permit a possible experimental 
differentiation between dogmatic and rigid thinking 

The problem is preseated to S in writing as follows 

The conditions: 

Joe Doodlebug is a strange sort of imaginary bug. 

He can and cannot do the following things: 

1. He can jump in only four different directions, 
north, south, east, and west. He cannot jump 
diagonally (e.g., southeast, northwest, etc.) 

. Once he starts in any direction, that is, north, 
south, east, or west, he must jump four times in 
that same direction before he can switch to 
another direction. 

3. He can only jump, not crawl, fly, or walk. 

4. He can jump very large distances or very small 
distances, but not less than one inch per jump 

5. Joe cannot turn around 

The situation 
Joe has been jumping all over the place getting 

some exercise wher his master places a pile of food 

three feet directly west of him. Joe notices that the 
pile of food is a little larger than he. As soon as Joe 
sees all this food he stops dead in his tracks facing 
north. After all his exercise Joe is very hungry and 
wants to get to the food as quickly as he possibly can. 

Joe examines the situation and then says, “Darn it, 

I'll have to jump four times to get the food!” 

The problem 
Joe Doodlebug was a smart bug and he was dead 

right in his conclusion. Why do you suppose Joe 

Doodlebug had to take four jumps, no more and no 

less, to reach the food? 

The correct solution is that Joe had to take four 


* Thanks are also due to Elliot Beitner for his aid in 
revising the original problem to suit present needs. 
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jumps, no more and no less, because at the moment the 
food was presented he had already taken one jump 
east. Therefore, it was necessary to first take three 
jumps east and then one jump west to land on top of 
the food, thus making a total of four jumps.‘ 

Three discrete sets must first be overcome if the 
solution is to be reached: (a) The facing set. Joe does 
not have to face the food in order to eat it. Re can land 
on top of it. (6) The direction set. Joe can jump sideways 
and backwards as well as forwards. (c} The movement set. 
Joe could have been in the middle of a sequence of jumps 
as well as at the end of a sequence when the food was 
presented 

The overcoming of each of these three sets does not 
necessarily mean that the problem is solved. What is 
further required is the integration of new sets after the 
older sets have been overcome. And the more closed 
one’s present cognitive system, it is assumed, the longer 
it will take to integrate new sets into a new cognitive 
organization 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


One hundred and nine native, white, non-Jewish Ss 
in Introductory: Psychology at Michigan State College 
were given a battery of Likert-type personality tests 
among which were included (a) a preliminary 36-item 
version of the Dogmatism Scale, shown in Table 1,' 
and (b) a 22-item Rigidity Scale, devised by Gough 
and Sanford (3).* Three degrees of agreement and 
three degrees of disagreement were employed 

From among these 109 Ss, 60 were selected for in 
dividual experimentation’ with the Denny Doodlebug 
Problem. These 60 Ss (33 males, 27 females) were 
selected from the larger group such that 15 Ss scored 
relatively high on both the Rigidity and Dogmatism 
Scales, another 15 Ss scored relatively low on both 
scales, another 15 Ss scored relatively high on Rigidity 
and relatively low on Dogmatism, and the remaining 
15 Ss scored relatively low on Rigidity and relatively 


‘Strictly speaking another solution is possible. 
Joe need jump only once to the east, thereby going 
around the world to land on top of the food. This 
solution occurred only once among 60 Ss. However, 
ingenious as this solution may be, it is undesirable for 
present research purposes. Accordingly, if S gives this 
solution, he is told it is incorrect because (a) the world 
is flat and (6) Joe can’t jump ‘hat far. 

5 The corrected reliability of this scale is .73. While 
this is not high, it is considered adequate for group 
comparisons. In other samples the corrected reliability 
of this scale ranges from .71 to .84. Furcher work to 
improve its reliability is still under way 

* The writers are grateful to Drs. Gough and San- 
ford for their courtesy in permitting use of this scale 
also included in Gough’s California 
Psychological Inventory (copyright, 1951 Some 
sample items are: “I wish people would be more 
definite about things’’; “Once I have made up my mind 
I seldom change it”; “I always see to it that my work 
is carefully planned and organized”; “I like to have a 
place for everything and everything in its place.” 

7 Of these 58 showed up. Two additional Ss were 
selected from the larger pool to complete the sample 
of & 


This scale is 


high on Dogmatism. Thus, there were a total of 30 Ss 
high and 30 Ss low in Rigidity and, at the same 
time, a total of 30 Ss high and 30 Ss low in Dogmatism. 

The interview, conducted by one of the authors 
(W. C. M.), took about 45 minutes. To prevent bias, 
the experimenter (Z£) did not look at the individual 
scores on the personality tests until all Ss had been 
tested and until the various scores had been obtained 
on the Doodlebug Problem 

The EZ began as follows: “Today you are going to be 
given a newly devised test of general intelligence. 
The problem is not a simple one but the solution 
can be reached by good logical analysis. Here is the 
problem. Read it over carefully.” 

After S read the problem, E continued: “I'd like to 
ask you to think out loud as you work the problem so 
I can let you know whether you are correct or not. You 
may ask questions as you go along and you may refer 
to the problem at any time. You may use the scratch 
paper in any way you wish. Now let’s read the problem 
over together.” 

The total time allowed was 30 minutes. For the 
first 15 minutes S worked continuously regardless of 
whether he overcame any of the three sets by himself. 
If he overcame any set by himself, the time taken to do 
so was recorded. At the end of 15 minutes Z asked: 
“Have you figured it out yet?” 

If S had not, Z gave a hint designed to overcome one 
of the three sets. Which hint was given depended upon 
which S had already overcome by himself. 
If S had not overcome any of the three sets, the first 
hint was designed to overcome the facing set. The S 
was then told that he would be given an additional 
five minutes. If no solution was forthcoming at the end 
of this time, S was given a second hint designed to 
overcome the direction sel and was given an additional 
five minutes. If there was still no solution, S was given 
a third hint designed to overcome the movement set. 
The S was given five minutes more. Whether or not a 
solution had been reached, the session was terminated 
at the end of 30 minutes. 

In the case where S overcame one set on his own 
within the first 15 minutes, he was given the second 
hint at the end of 15 minutes and the third hint at the 
end of 20 minutes. In the case where S overcame two 
sets within the first 15 minutes by himself, he was 
given the third hint at the end of 15 minutes. This 
procedure was followed for all Ss without exception 

TLe hints were given as needed and as follows: 

1. The facing set. “I'm going to give you a hint: Joe 
does not have to face the food in order to eat it. (Re 
peat hint). OK, Til give you five more minutes.” 

2. The direction set. “T'll give you another hint: Joe 
can jump sideways and backwards as well as forwards. 
(Repeat hint). I'll give you five minutes more.” 

3. The movement set. “Let’s read the problem again 

E and S reread the problem). Now here is the last 
hint: Joe was moving east when the food was presented. 
(Repeat hint). You have five more minutes.” 

At the end of the formal session S was given an 
opportunity to comment freely on his reactions to the 
experiment. At this time too ¥ was told the correct 
solution if he did not already know it, was disabused of 
the idea that the problem was a test of intelligence, and 
was asked not to discuss the experiment with others. 


set(s) 
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TABLE 2 
Nomper or Sets Overcome Wirnrn Tue First Ten 
MiwvtTes AND WITHIN THe Fiest Frrreen MINUTES 
BY Hicn anp Low Riwm Groups Anp py Hica 
AND Low Doocmatic Gaours 


coma oe ae es Dee ee gre we ee eS 


Group iM; o)}1 2; 3 x’ a” p 


Es 


1. Number of Sets Overcome Within First Ten Minutes 


High Rigid 0 } 13) 17 
Lew Rigid | 20 


High Dogmatix 17 
Low Dogmatic 


11. Number of Sets Overcome Within Piret Fifteen Minutes 


High Rigid 30) 10) 17 1 
Low Rigid Ww 5|%6 5 | 4.70 2 


High Dogmatic wo 7.) 17 2 | 
Low Dogmati | 8) 6 4 | NS 


* To eliminate theoretical frequencies smaller than five the data 
for 1, 2, and 3 sets have been combined on measure | above (Yates’ 
correction applied). For the same reason, the data for 2 and 3 sets 
have been combined on measure II above. To our mind, the sig- 
nificance levels reported above err slightly on the conservative side 
in view of the continuous nature of the measures employed 


RESULTS 


In Tables 2 and 3 are presented the major 
findings of the study. In both tables compari- 
sons are between the High and Low Rigid 
Groups on the one hand and between High and 
Low Dogmatic Groups on the other. Also, 
since the direction of the differences was pre- 
dicted in advance, one-tailed tests of sig- 
nificance were employed. 

Consider first the data with respect to ease 
of overcoming the individual sets (Table 2). 
The Low Rigid Group overcame more sets 
than the High Group within the first 10 min- 
utes, and also within the first 15 minutes. The 
chi-square values are 3.89 and 4.70, respec- 
tively. With one degree of freedom, the former 
value is significant at the .05 level; with two 
degrees of freedom, the latter value is also 
significant at the .05 level. In contrast, the 
Low and High Dogmatic Groups do not differ 
significantly from each other on either of these 
measures. 

These findings confirm Hypotheses Al and 
A2, which are to the effect that a measure of 
rigidity will but that a measure of dogmatism 
will not differentiate significantly high from 
low scorers on speed of overcoming individ- 
ual sets. 

To be considered next are the data on ease 


of integrating the new sets after the older ones 
have been overcome. Three measures are 
readily available in this connection—time 
taken to solve the problem afler the first, 
second, and third sets were overcome. It is 
anticipated that the High Dogmatic Group 
will take longer than the Low Dogmatic Group 
on time taken to integrate the new sets after 
the older ones had been overcome (Hypothesis 
B1), but that the High and Low Rigid Groups 
will not differ in this respect (Hypothesis B2). 
Accordingly, it is not to be expected that the 
first measure (time taken to solve the problem 
after the first set was overcome) is a measure 
of integration. For integration implies af the 
very least that two sets be interrelated. One 
must, therefore, look to the second and third 
measures, namely, time taken to solve the 
problem after the second set was overcome, 
and after the third set was overcome, to pro- 
vide a measure of integration. 

The relevant findings are shown in Table 3. 
It is necessary to point out that the first 


TABLE 3 


Tme Taken TO Sotve tHe Denny Doop._esvuc 
Prospitem Arrer THE First, SECOND, AND THIRD 
Sets Were Overcome sy Hicu anp Low 
Doocmatic Groups AND Hicu anp Low 
Ricm Groups 


Se 


Mean | SD | F a | ~ 


=——=== Ee 


Group N 


1. Number of Minutes Taken to Solve Problem After 
First Set Overcome 
| | 
High Dogmatic | 30 | 15.22 | 5.68 
Low Dogmatic | 30 | 14.37 | 5.35 


15.08 5.59 
14.50 5.50 


High Rigid 3» 
Low Rigid » 


Il. Number of Minutes Taken to Solve Problem After 
Second Set Overcome 


High Dogmatic | | 4.35 
Low Dogmatic ot) 08 3.57 


High Rigid #0 20 4.0 L 
Low Rigid 0 $7 3.98 | 1.10 Ss 163 


111. Number of Minutes Taken to Solve Problem Afier 
Third Set Overcome 


High Dogmatic 3» ! 3.43 
Low Dogmatic 30 2.87 41 
| 


High Rigid |30| 3.22 | 3.55 4” 
Low Rigid 3» 2.57 2.78 ‘ S = 5! NS 


* L stands for the larger variance and S stands for the smaller 
variance. 
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measure (number of minutes taken to solve 
problem after first set overcome) is normally 
distributed, but that the remaining two are 
clearly positively skewed Pearson Type III 
distributions. Accordingly, in the latter two 
cases Festinger’s F test was employed in test- 
ing for the significance of differences (2). 

As can be seen in Table 3, the mean time 
taken to solve the problem after the first set 
was overcome does not differentiate either the 
High Dogmatic Group from the Low Dogmatic 
Group or the High Rigid Group from the Low 
Rigid Group. 

However, with respect to time taken to 
solve the problem after the second set was 
overcome, the High Dogmatic Group is found 
to take significantly longer (.05 level) than 
the Low Dogmatic Group. In contrast the 
High Rigid Group is not significantly different 
from the Low Rigid Group in this respect. 

On the third measure (time taken to solve 
the problem after the third set was overcome), 
no significant differences are found either be- 
tween the High and Low Dogmatic Groups or 
between the High and Low Rigid Groups. 
However, it should be noted that the differ- 
ences found are clearly in the same direction 
as those found with respect to the second 
measure. 

To what extent can intelligence explain our 
findings regarding the distinction drawn be- 
tween rigid and dogmatic thinking? The 
American Council on Education total stand- 
ard scores were available for 61 out of the 
original 109 Ss, and for 46 out of the 60 Ss 
tested individually with the Denny Doodle- 
bug Problem. Product-moment correlations 
were calculated between ACE, assumed to be 
a rough measure of intelligence, and several 
other relevant variables, as shown in Table 4. 

All the correlations are relatively low and 


TABLE 4 
Corre.ations Between ACE anp OTHer VARIABLES 


= = =e 


Variable N r 


Dogmatism Scale 61 — 02 

Rigidity Scale 61 - 31° 

Number of sets overcome in first 15 46 + .19 
minutes 

Time taken to solve problem after 46 — .25 
2nd set was overcome 

Total time taken to solve the problem 


* Significant at .05 level 


two reach significance. To be noted more 
specifically are the following: 

1. As can be seen from Table 4, there is a 
smal] but significant correlation between in- 
telligence and total time taken to solve the 
Doodlebug Problem. 

2. The Dogmatism Scale correlates about 
zero with intelligence. Therefore, differences 
in cognitive functioning on the Doodlebug 
Problem between High and Low Dogmatic 
Groups cannot be attributed to differences in 
intelligence. 

3. The Gough-Sanford Rigidity Scale cor- 
relates negatively (and significantly so) with 
intelligence. However, that the integration 
measure on the Doodlebug Problem fails to 
differentiate High from Low Rigid Groups 
while at the same time differentiating High 
from Low Dogmatic Groups (the latter two 
groups not differing from each other in intel- 
ligence) also suggests clearly that the findings 
bearing upon the distinction we have drawn 
between dogmatic and rigid thinking cannot 
be explained as a function of intelligence. 


DISCUSSION 


In general the findings may be regarded as 
supporting the hypotheses posed. That dif- 
ferent thought processes may have been 
isolated is suggested by the findings that: 

1. The High and Low Rigid Groups did but 
the High and Low Dogmatic Groups did not 
differ significantly from each other in the 
number of sets overcome within 10 minutes 
and within 15 minutes. 

2. The High and Low Dogmatic Groups 
did but the High and Low Rigid Groups did 
nol differ significantly from each other on the 
integration of new sets, as measured by time 
taken to solve the problem after the second set 
was overcome. 

We have already indicated why the time 
taken to solve the problem after the first set 
was overcome cannot reasonably be assumed 
to measure the beginning of the integration 
process. For the integration process cannot 
begin to operate until at least two sets have 
been overcome. And, it is interesting to note, 
it is precisely on this second measure that the 
High Dogmatic Group takes significantly 
longer than the Low Dogmatic Group. 

That the third measure also showed larger 
differences between High and Low Dogmatic 
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Groups than between High and Low Rigid 
Groups is in accord with expectation. That 
this difference was not significant, however, 
weakens to some extent the strength of our 
conclusions. With the hindsight gained from 
the present study it now seems more reason- 
able to suppose that the integration process 
began well before the third set was overcome 
and, therefore, that the third measure pro- 
vides a measure of the “tail-end” of the inte- 
gration period rather than the total integra- 
tion period. 

In line with these considerations it is sug- 
gested that in further research with the 
Doodlebug Problem the assumption be made 
explicitly at the outset that the integration 
period begins about the time the second set is 
overcome, the first measure being ‘“‘too early” 
and the third measure “too late.” 

We turn to consider further certain quali- 
tative findings which lend support to the main 
findings regarding the distinction drawn be- 
tween dogmatism and rigidity. As has been 
indicated elsewhere (10), the construct of dog- 
matism refers not only to closed systems of 
thinking and believing but also to the rejection 
of ideas and people perceived to threaten such 


closed systems. The following are some ex- 
amples of comments made by Ss indicative of 
such rejection: “Stupid bug, he could get there 


in one jump’; “Let him starve to death”; 
“There is probably a catch here”; “I don’t 
believe he has to jump four times’’; “What if 
you don’t agree with it?”; “That’s crazy!” 
“That’s irrelevant!” 

Two of the present authors (M. R. and 
W. C. M.) selected out from the many com- 
ments made by Ss a total of 50 statements, 
such as those cited above, which were judged 
to be indicative of dogmatic intolerance. These 
statements were selected “blindly,” that is, 
without knowing the identification of S. The 
hypothesis to be tested is that the High Dog- 
matic Group will make more of such comments 
(indicating rejection of the experimental situa- 
tion, the experimenter, Joe Doodlebug, etc.) 
than the Low Dogmatic Group. 

Thirty-three of the 50 dogmatic statements 
were found to come from the High Dogmatic 
Group, as compared with 17 from the Low 
Dogmatic Group. This difference is significan‘ 
beyond the .05 confidence level (x* = 4.50) 

In contrast, the High and Low Rigid Groups 
do not differ significantly in this respect. 


Twenty-six of the dogmatic statements were 
found to come from the High Rigid Group 
and 24 from the Low Rigid Group. 

The theoretical import of these results con- 
sidered in conjunction with the main results 
of the study are seen to be as follows: 

1. The construct of dogmatism, and its 
operational definition by means of the scale 
designed to measure it, can now with some 
empirical validity be said to deal with cognitive 
systems of expectancies, and the extent to which 
such systems are organized in an open or closed 
manner. This is evidenced by the differential 
responses of the High and Low Dogmatic 
Groups to a cognitive task especially designed 
to bring out this distinguishing property of the 
construct of dogmatism. While high and low 
scorers in dogmatism, as has been seen, are not 
found to differ significantly from each other in 
ease of overcoming single sets, they do appear 
to differ from each other in ease of integrating 
several sets into a new cognitive system. The 
greater difficulty manifested by the High Dog- 
matic Group in integrating newly arrived at 
sets into a new system can be seen as a func- 
tion of the stronger operation of systems of 
older sets organized into relatively more closed 
systems. 

2. The findings lend further empirical sup- 
port to the theoretical distinction drawn be- 
tween the constructs of dogmatism and 
rigidity. As has been shown, high and low 
scorers on rigidity are differentiated on meas- 
ures involving the overcoming of single sets 
but not on measures involving the integration 
of such sets. 

3. Finally, the findings suggest that indi- 
vidual differences in personality organization 
play an important role in problem-solving be- 
havior. This is indicated by the fact that dif- 
ferential responses to the Denny Doodlebug 
Problem can be systematically related to dif- 
ferential responses to the two personality 
scales employed in this study." 


*To some extent, of course, scores on the Dog 
matism and Rigidity Scales are related to each other, 
the r’s ranging from .37 to .55 in this and other studies. 
That the results of the present study came out the way 
they did, despite this, suggests on the one hand that our 
findings may be even more significant than we have 
been able to show, and on the other that rigidity and 
dogmatism are indeed independent to at least a certain 
extent. The latter is further supported by the results 
of a factor analysis recently completed in collaboration 
with Dr. Benjamin Fruchter. 
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SUMMARY 


The purpose of the study was to investigate 
certain cognitive aspects of the phenomenon 
of dogmatism, to distinguish such aspects from 
rigidity, and to demonstrate the operation of 
personality organization upon cognitive be- 
havior. 

One hundred and nine Ss were given, among 
other tests, the Dogmatism Scale and the 
Gough-Sanford Rigidity Scale. From this 
group 60 Ss were chosen such that 30 were high 
in dogmatism and 30 were low; also, 30 of the 
Ss were high in rigidity and 30 were low. These 
Ss were confronted with a cognitive task—the 
Denny Doodlebug Problem—containing three 
separate sets which must first be overcome 
and then integrated if the correct solution is to 
be reached. 

Two types of measures were obtained: (a) 
Number of sets overcome within given periods 
of time, and (6) time taken to solve the prob- 
lem after the sets were overcome. 

The High aad Low Rigid Groups did but 
the High and Low Dogmatic Groups did not 
differ significantly from each other on the 
number of sets overcome within the first 10 
minutes, and 15 minutes. Furthermore, the 
High and Low Dogmatic Groups did but the 
High and Low Rigid Groups did not differ 
significantly from each other on the time 
taken to solve the problem after the second 
set was overcome. Qualitative data lend further 
support to the above findings. 


These findings are in accord with the hy- 
potheses posed and lend support to the 
validity of the formulation of the construct of 
dogmatism and its differentiation from rigidity. 
The findings also demonstrate that personality 
variables play an important role in problem- 
solving behavior. 
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CORTICAL INHIBITION, FIGURAL AFTEREFFECT, AND THEORY 
OF PERSONALITY! 


H. J. EYSENCK 
Institule of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital, London 


HE formulation of a compiete theory of 

personality must be based on the dis- 

covery of invariances of two rather 
different types. In the first place, what is re- 
quired is static or descriptive invariance, i.e., 
the taxonomic, nosological, or dimensional 
analysis of personality. Work of this kind would 
result in a descriptive system of personality in 
terms of a limited number of abilities, traits, 
and attitudes; in the exact sciences the most 
obvious analogue to this system would be the 
discovery of the Periodic Table of Elements. 
The statistical methods involved in studies of 
this kind wo:ild be those making use of analysis 
of interdependence (correlational analysis, com- 
ponent analysis, association and contingency 
analysis, factor analysis). 

In the second place, what is required is 
dynamic, or sequential invariance, i.e., the 
analysis of lawful sequences of behavior and 
the discovery of their causes. Work of this kind 
would result in a causal system of laws in 
terms of concepts such as conditioning, in- 
hibition, oscillation, etc.; in the exact sciences 
the most obvious analogue to this would be 
the discovery of the laws of motion. The 
statistical methods involved in studies of this 
kind would be those making use of analysis 
of dependence (analysis of variance and co- 
variance, regression analysis, and confluence 
analysis). 

As has been pointed out elsewhere (5), a 
logical case can be made out for maintaining 
that the static type of analysis should precede 
the dynamic; before we can discover dynamic 
laws responsible for extraversion, say, or 
neuroticism, we must demonstrate that these 


! The writer is indebted to the Bethlem Royal Hos 
pital and the Maudsley Hospital Research Committee 
for a grant which made this study possible. Dr. L. 
Minski, Superintendent of Belmont Hospital, and Dr. 
M. Desai, Chief Psychologist, gave permission for pa- 
tients to be tested and very kindly helped in the selec 
tion of patients, «s did various psychiatrists at Belmont 
Hospital, to all of whom thanks are due. Numerous 
discussions with Mr. M. B. Shapiro clarified many the- 
oretical problems, and the writer is indebted to Mr. A. 
E. Maxwell for statistical help and advice 


concepts do in fact refer to measurable and 
operationally definable entities. Work sum- 
marized in The Structure of Human Personality 
has shown that many different investigators 
holding divergent points of view and making 
use of a great variety of test procedures can 
be found to agree with respect to their main 
conclusions in the taxonomic field. The follow- 
ing six points present a brief summary of the 
main areas of agreement: 

1. Human conduct is not specific, but pre- 
sents a certain amount of generality; in other 
words, conduct in one situation is predictable 
from conduct in other situations. 

2. Different degrees of generality can be 
discerned, giving rise to different levels of 
personality organization of structure. It 
follows that our view of personality structure 
must be hierarchical. 

3. Degrees of generality can be operationally 
defined in terms of correlations. The lowest 
level of generality is defined by test-retest 
correlations; the next level (trait level) by 
intercorrelations of tests purporting to be 
measures of the same trait, or the same primary 
ability; the highest level by correlations be- 
tween different traits defining second-order 
concepts like g in the cognitive field and 
“neuroticism” in the orectic field, or type 
concepts like extrave~sion-introversion. 

4. Mental abnermality (mental deficiency, 
neurosis, psychosis) is not qualitatively differ- 
ent from normality, in the sense that a person 
with a broken arm, or a patient suffering from 
haemophilia, is different from someone not ill; 
different types of mental abnormality con- 
stitute the extreme ends of continuous variables 
which are probably orthogonal to each other. 

5. It follows from the above that psychiatric 
diagnostic procedures are at fault in diagnosing 
categories, such as “hysteria” or “‘schizo- 
phrenia;” what is required is the determina- 
tion of the main dimensions involved, and a 
quantitative estimate of the patient’s position 
on each of these dimensions. (See example 
below.) 


6. The main dimensions involved in the 
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analysis of personality for which sufficient 
experimental data are available to make 
possible a theoretical formulation are neurot- 
icism and extraversion-introversion. 

While the congruence of empirical findings 
in this field is welcome, it! should not be al- 
lowed to disguise from us the fact that the 
task of personality theory cannot stop halfway. 
We would be well advised to regard traits, 
types, abilities, attitudes, and “factors” 
generally not as the end products of our 
investigation, but rather as the starting point 
for a more causal type of analysis. Thurstone 
(44) has pointed out that a coefficient of cor- 
relation is a confession of ignorance; it indi- 
cates the existence of a relation but leaves the 
causal problem quite indeterminate. Much 
the same is true of a statistical factor; based, 
as it is, on an analysis of a set of correiations, 
it still does not in itself reveal to us anything 
about the causal relations at work. In this 
paper, therefore, an attempt is made to go 
beyond the purely descriptive studies which 
have so far engaged the main attention of our 
laboratory and to attempt the construction of 
a causal hypothesis with respect to at least 
one of the main personality dimensions. 


EXTRAVERSION AND THE CORTICAL 
INHIBITION HYPOTHESIS 


A brief summary of an experimental in- 
vestigation will indicate the type of fact calling 
for an explanation. Proceeding on the hypoth- 
esis that the test differences between hos- 
pitalized neurotics and nonhospitalized ‘‘nor- 
mals” (i.e., people without psychiatric 
involvement) would provide us with an outside 
criterion of “neuroticism,” and that test 
differences between hysterics (Jung’s prototype 
group for the concept of “extraversion”’) and 
dysthymics (patients suffering from anxiety, 
Jung’s prototype group for the concept of 
“introversion”) would provide us with an 
outside criterion of “extraversion-introver- 
sion,” a battery of objective tests of persist- 
ence, suggestibility, and other traits was 
administered to groups of hysterics, psycho- 
paths, reactive depressives, obsessionals, 
anxiety states, mixed neurotics, and normals 
(13). Retaining the hysterics, anxiety states, 
and normals as criterion groups, intercorrela- 
tions were calculated between tests for the 
subjects in the remaining groups, and a 
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Group Means ror Nevrortic Patients DIAGNOSED 
AS Reactive Depression, OBSESSIONAL, ANXIETY 
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RESPECTIVELY 


Lawley-type factor analysis was performed. 
Three clear-cut simple structure factors 


emerged, corresponding to intelligence, neu- 
roticism, and extraversion. Intelligence tests 
had high loadings on the intelligence factor; 
the tests differentiating between the normal 
and neurotic groups had high loadings on the 


neuroticism factor; the tests differentiating 
between the hysterics and anxiety states had 
high loadings on the extraversion-introversion 
factor. 

Factor scores on the introversion-extra- 
version factor were then calculated for the 
persons in the various groups. Figure 1 gives 
a diagrammatic indication of the results ob- 
tained. The line separating the neurotic groups 
from the normal subjects was drawn so as to 
put 10 per cent of the normal group on the 
neurotic side, this being the percentage found 
by R. Fraser (8) to show debilitating neurotic 
tendencies in a normal working-class popula- 
tion. It will be seen that psychopaths are 
slightly more extraverted than hysterics, and 
that obsessionals and depressives are about 
as introverted as anxiety states. Differences 
between extraverted groups and introverted 
groups are fully significant. Mixed neurotics 
are intermediate between the other groups; 
normals are very significantly lower on 
“neuroticism” than any of the neurotic 
groups. These results allow us to use the 
hysteric-psychopath group on the one hand 
and the dysthymic group (anxiety state, 
reactive depression, obsessionals) on the other 
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as criteria for any predictions made in terms 
of a theory of extraversion-introversion. 

( e further fact is relevant in connection 
with any hypothesis regarding extraversion- 
introversion. In a study of monozygotic and 
dyzygotic twins, McLeod (24) has shown that 
a factor of extraversion-introversion (in 
addition to other factors) could be obtained 
from the intercorrelation of a large number of 
objective tests; he also found that the inter- 
correlation of factor scores was very much 
higher for the monozygotic than for the 
dyzygotic twins. This indicates that extra- 
version is strongly based on an inherited dis- 
position. If we are willing to use Holzinger’s 
coefficient #* as a very rough index of the 
contribution of heredity to the variance of our 
extraversion measure in this sample, we would 
have to conclude that the contribution of 
heredity is very much stronger than that of 
environment. 

This finding suggests that our search for a 
causal factor responsible for extraverted be- 
havior should be concentrated on properties 
of the central nervous system, and more 
particularly the cortex, as it is unlikely that 


peripheral factors could be responsible for the 
far-reaching and complex differences observed 


between extraverts and introverts. His- 
torically there have been several attempts in 
this direction; we need only mention the work 
of Gross (10, 11) on the primary and secondary 
function, and that of Spearman (41) on persev- 
eration. Experimental evidence is not lacking 
to show that these early attempts were quite 
unsuccessful; the recent work of Rim (34), 
for instance, has shown not only that there is 
no one general factor of perseveration, but 
also that none of the twenty or so tests of 
perseveration used by him succeeded in 
differentiating at a reasonable level of sig- 
nificance between hysterics and dysthymics. 
More acceptable, perhaps, is a_ theory 
proposed by Pavlov (26), who considered the 
phenomena of hysteria to be closely linked 
with his concept of inhibition. Postulating 
excessive concentration of excitation in a weak 
nervous system, Pavlov argues that in the 
hysteric the process of negative induction 
should give rise to intense inhibition effects. 
His theory is difficult to follow in detail, and 
testable deductions cannot easily be made with 
any confidence. Further, Paviov did not extend 


his tentative hypothesis to the typological 
field, nor did he himself carry out any experi- 
mental work on human beings to support or 
refute it. Nevertheless, the theory here pre- 
sented is essentially a development and sim- 
plification of his. It bases itself on the concept 
of reactive inhibition developed by Hull (17), 
rather thar on that of megative induction 
developed by Pavlov (27), because the evi- 
dence in favor of the former appears more 
conclusive than the evidence in favor of the 
latter, and also because the former seems to 
lend itself more easily to the formulation of 
exact and testable predictions. 

We may state this theory in three parts, 
dealing respectively with the general law, 
the postulation of individual differences, and 
the typological postulate. The general law 
reads as follows: 

A. Whenever any stimulus-response connec- 
tion is made in an organism (excilation), there 
also occurs simultaneously a reaction in the 
nervous structures mediating this connection 
which opposes its recurrence (inhibition). This 
hypothesis is a more general formulation of 
Hull’s first submolar principle; it states in 
effect, as he puts it, that 


all responses leave behind in the physical structures 
involved in the evocation, a state or substance which 
acts directly to inhibit the evocation of the activity in 
question. The hypothetical inhibitory condition or sub- 
stance is observable only through its effect upon posi- 
tive reaction potentials. This negative action is called 
reactive inhibition. An increment of reactive inhibition 
(Alp) is assumed to be generated by every repetition 
of the response (R), whether reinforced or not, and 
these increments are assumed to accumulate except as 
they spontaneously disintegrate with the passage of 
time, 


The second part of the hypothesis deals with 
the problem of individual differences adum- 
brated by Pavlov but almost completely 
neglected by Hull. A statement of this part of 
the hypothesis might be as follows: 

B. Human beings differ with respect to the 
speed with which reactive inhibition is produced, 
the strength of reactive inhibition, and the speed 
with which reactive inhibition is dissipated. 
These differences themselves are properties of 
the physical structures involved in the evocation of 
responses. 

The third part of the hypothesis relates A 
and B to the results of taxonomic work sum- 
marized above and states: 
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10 min + 5 min 15 min. rest ( 


sum of these two scores 


Subjec Is 


The Ss used in this invest 


sc ie ted on the basis ol two criteri 


of these was that they should fal 


diagnostic groups of hysterics and dysthymi 


respectively. Diagnoses of conversion hysteria 


iysteria, and psychopathy were accepted as 


falling into the tormer group diagnoses of 


obsessiona 


anxiety State, reactive depression 


and compulsive disorders were accepted as 


falling into the latter group 


In view of the known unreliability olf 


psychiatri diagnosis, which has been demon 


strated, for instance, in The Scientific Stud 


of Personality (4), it was considered advisable 
criterion which was 


kor tnis 


to have a second inde 


pendent of diagnosis 


| purpose a 


questionnaire was used which had been shown 
Dy Hildebrand 13) to be 


extraversion 


1 good measure ol 
is Guilford’s 


reader 


This questionnaire 


Rathymia scale (12), and the will find 


evidence regarding the adequacy of this scale 


1s a measure of extraversion discussed else 


vhere (6 rhe procedure followed was that 


10 one with a score below 31 a cepted as 


extraverted, and no one with a score above 39 


While il 


have been desirable to have no overlap at a 


was accepted as introverted would 


in the questionnaire scores of the two groups, 


it proved impossible to find a large enough 


‘ 


group of subiects in the time available 


Hilcke 
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TABLE 1 


POSTSTIMULATION FIGURAL AFTEKEFFECTS 
DysTHYMICS 


== eS SS aE === 


Source df MS F 





0.7752 
13.7010 


116.0082 
2050 .0241 
149.6416 


Between times 3 
Between people 13 
Residual 39 
Total 55 


ru = 0.9270 


TABLE 2 
A FTEREFFECTS— DysTHYMICS 


RECOVERY PERIOD 


SS 


Source df MS k 


0.0541 
18.1429 


1.9137 
642.1574 
35.3945 


Between times 

Between people 
Residual! 
Total 


fy = 0.9449 


reach this ideal. We can only suggest that the 
results found with the present groups would 
probably have been improved somewhat if a 
stricter criterion could have been employed. 
There were fourteen subjects in each group, 
all of them males. The average ages of the two 
groups were 29.14 (hysterics) and 34.23 
(dysthymics), an insignificant difference. Ma- 
trix IQ’s were 100.86 and 104.92, Mill Hill 
Vocabulary IQ’s 102.79 and 110.25; these 
differences also were insignificant. 


Reliability of Scores 

Granted that our methods of scoring, which 
we have taken over from Klein and Krech 
(18), are the most obvious ones, we must first 
of all ask ourselves questions regarding their 
reliability and consistency. To our knowledge, 
there are no reports in the literature dealing 
with this question, which is of crucial im- 
portance whenever test results are to be used as 
psychometric scores. Consequently, two an- 
alyses of variance were carried out for each of 
the two groups with whom we are concerned, 
ie., the hysterics and the dysthymics. The 
first analysis deals with the scores which we 
have called average poststimulation figural 
aftereffects; the second analysis deals with 
the scores from the two recovery periods. With 
the formula suggested by Hoyt (16), reliabili- 


TABLE 3 
POSTSTIMULATION FIGURAI 
HysTERICs 


= = = 


AFTEREFFECTS 


== See 


Source d MS 


0.3895 
4.4860 


Between times 3 38.5519 

Between people 13 443.9761 
Residual 39 98 .9703 
Total 55 


ry = 0.7771 


TABLE 4 
REecoveRY Periop AFTEREFFECTS—HyYsTERICS 


Source d/ MS F 


Between times 1 53.8013 1.1749 
Between people 13 319.8050 | 6.9837 
Residual 13 45.7933 
Total 27 


ry = 0.8568 


ties of .93 and .94 were found for the dysthym- 
ics; both of these were significant at the .001 
level. For the hysterics the reliabilities are 
somewhat lower, being .78 and .86 respectively. 
Both of these, however, are significant at the 
1 level. Full details are given in Tables 1, 
2, 3, and 4.§ 

Having found dysthymics to be more con- 
sistent in their test performances than hys- 
terics, we would expect to find the correlations 
among the six scores (four poststimulation 
scores and two recovery period scores) to be 
higher for the dysthymics than for the hys- 
terics; this is indeed so. On comparison of the 
two sets of 15 correlations pair by pair, it was 
found that in 13 cases the dysthymic correla- 


5 This consistency in itself poses certain problems 
for the theoretical analysis of the figural aftereffect 
phenomenon. Some subjects consistently over-rate 
rather than under-rate the size of the test object after 
stimulation. This is very difficult to account for in terms 
of either the Gestalt or the statistical type of hypoth- 
esis. A survey of the literature, on other types of in 
hibition phenomena (massed and spaced learning, 
reminiscence, etc.) indicates that while most people act 
in conformity with prediction, some consistently go 
counter to prediction, i.e., learn better with massed 
rather than with spaced practice, etc. Theorists usually 
deal with averages rather than with individual cases and 
traditionally disregard aberrations of this kind. It 
seems reasonable to ask that any adequate theory 
should be able to account for discordant cases as well! as 
for the admittedly large number of concordant ones 
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TABLE 5 


—— —— 








oe 


Poststimulation Figural Aftereffects 


OO sec. 


90 sec. |120 sec. 


Recovery Period 


5 min. | 10 min. € 


Hysterics 


13.09 
14.22 


Means 
Variances 


12.78 
16.30 


Dysthymics 


6.21 
21.95 


2.98 
32.83 


1.70 
12.97 


Means 
Variances 


tion was higher; in one case the two were 
equal; in one case the hysteric correlation was 
higher. Thus, our expectation is borne out that 
dysthymics would be more consistent than 
hysterics. 


RESULTS 


We must next turn to the main differences 
between the groups. Means and variances for 
hysterics and dysthymics respectively are 
given in Table 5 for the four poststimulation 
aftereffects, the sum of the poststimulation 
aftereffects, the maximum poststimulation 
aftereffect, the five- and ten-minute recovery 
period aftereffects, and the sum of the rest 
period aftereffects. Four poststimulation after- 
effects and the two rest periods are plotted in 
Fig. 4. All the results will be seen to be in line 
with prediction. Figural aftereffects in the 


C———4] = OvsTHvmics 


o—. 
ww - - ae 


yy ‘ — 


Pte CANT 
Ocal ene 


we 


= 


\ 


a 
h\ 
j/ 
/ \ 
A 


Fic. 4. Amount or Fiourat Arrererrect SHown 

Bas Percentace Decrement Arrer Four 
Dirrerent Prriops or SrimvLaTion anp Two 
Durrerent Periops or Rest 


0.36 
20.59 


1.52 
1284.31 


18.85 15.32 
190.12 


7.96 
27.77 | 8200.10 


hysteric group appear more quickly, are more 
strongly marked, and disappear more slowly 
than in the dysthymics. 

The significance of the differences between 
the two groups was tested by means of Hotell- 
ing’s T test (15). This over-all test invalidated 
the null hypothesis at between the .01 and .05 
levels of significance. Individual one-tail ¢ 
tests applied to the nine separate scores dis- 
closed that only the 30-sec. period gave results 
significant at below the .05 level of significance; 
the other scores were significant at approx- 
imately the .10 level only. It is suggested that 
in future work more attention be paid to short 
periods of stimulation (between 10 sec. and 
30 sec.) as longer periods of stimulation appear 
to increase variability without increasing 
differentiation. It might also prove useful to 
make use of more prolonged rest pauses; times 
of 15 min., 20 min. and 30 min. might give 
improved differentiation. 

The calculation of differences between 
groups gives little idea of the strength of the 
relationship discovered. Accordingly product- 
moment correlations were calculated between 
scores on the figural aftereffect test and the 
R scale. In addition to the 28 hysterics and 
dysthymics used for the group comparison, an 
additional seven neurotics were included in 
this calculation. These Ss had shown a dis- 
crepancy between diagnosis and score on the 
R scale, and had therefore not been included 
in the group comparisons. Correlations for 
this group of altogether 35 neurotic subjects 
were as follows: .374 (30 sec.); .252 (60 sec.); 
.236 (90 sec.); .218 (120 sec.); .321 (5 min.); 
.237 (10 min). It will be noted that with in- 
creasing periods of stimulation, correlations 
tend to fall off in a regular progression. As re- 
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gards significance, the correlation for the 
30-sec. period almost reaches the .01 level; 
of the others only the correlation for the 5- 
min. rest period passes the .05 level of sig- 
nificance. The remaining correlations just 
fall short of the .05 level. Significance levels 
were of course calculated by using one-tailed 
tests, as follows from the logic of the exper- 
imental design. 

It is interesting to note the fate of the seven 
individuals in whom diagnosis and R score 
disagreed. In each case where a patient was 
diagnosed hysteric but had an R score which 
put him on the introverted side, relatively 
small aftereffects were found. In each case 
where a patient was diagnosed dysthymic but 
had an R score which put him on the extra- 
verted side, relatively large aftereffects were 
found. In other words, when diagnosis and 
questionnaire disagree, agreement of the ex- 
perimental test is much closer with the 
questionnaire than with diagnosis. In view of 
the widespread habit of heaping contumely 
upon questionnaires, this fact may deserve 
stressing. 

DISCUSSION 

It will not require much discussion to 
establish the relevance of the results of our 
experiment to a theory of neurotic disorder. 
Psychoanalytic theories have usually played 
down differences between the various types of 
neurotic symptomatology as accidental, unim- 
portant, and variable; usually the implication 
has been that hysteria and the dysthymic 
disorders both lie close to each other along one 
single dimension of regression, and that 
hysterical symptoms are in a sense merely a 
defense against the overt anxiety shown by the 
dysthymic. On the basis of this type of theory, 
no fundamental differences would be expected 
on psychophysiological measures of con- 
ditioning or of figural aftereffects. The fact 
that such differences are observed considerably 
weakens the Freudian theory, and supports the 
dimensional theory outlined at the beginning 
of this paper. Another advantage of the 
dimensional theory appears to be that it can 
account for the similarities observed in 
the behavior and the symptomatology of 
hysterics, brain-injured, and leucotomized 
patients, a task not even attempted by 
psychoanalytic writers. A discussion of such 
an extension of our theory may be in order. 
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The experimental procedure adopted in 
section four was taken over directly from 
Klein and Krech, and a comparison of our 
results with theirs may be of some interest. 
They were concerned with differences between 
brain-injured patients and normals, and found 
that figural aftereffect was much more strongly 
marked among the former than in the normal 
control group. The average size of the over-all 
figural aftereffect was 12.08 per cent for the 
brain-injured and 6.25 per cent for the con- 
trols. The maximum degree of effect for the 
brain-injured averaged 19.50 per cent, for the 
controls, 13.00 per cent. Corresponding 
figures for hysterics and dysthymics are: 
11.53 per cent and 4.71 per cent for average 
over-all effect, 20.74 per cent and 15.32 per 
cent for maximum effect. There is thus a 
distinct similarity in the behavior of the brain- 
injured in Klein and Krech’s study and the 
hysterics in our own. The normal controls 
tested by Klein and Krech give results inter- 
mediate between our hysteric and dysthymic 
groups, though somewhat closer to the dys- 
thymics. 

These figures would seem to _ indicate 
similarities between hysteria and brain injury 
which are important from a theoretical point 
of view. In a series of studies (28, 29, 30, 31), 
A. Petrie has shown that one of the psycho- 
logical aftereffects of leucotomy is an increase 
in extraversion, as measured by objective 
tests of personality similar to those used by 
Hildebrand in his factorial study (13). The 
theory on which the prediction of a change 
toward extraversion after leucotomy was 
based was essentially one of increased cortical 
inhibition following brain injury.* Such an 
hypothesis is much too broad and general to 
account for all the known facts and will pre- 
sumably require a good deal of detailed modi- 
fication, particularly with respect to the dif- 
ferential activity of various parts of the brain, 
and the effect of specific incisions and abla- 
tions. Thus, recent unpublished work by A. 
Petrie has shown that a change in the direction 
of increased extraversion is produced by all 
prefrontal operations involving the convexity 
(standard leucotomy, Rostral leucotomy, and 

* Here again Paviov’s theory of negative induction 
has also been used to account for some of the observed 
effects (36, 37, 38, 39, 40); it is not clear to what extent 
negative induction and reactive inhibition can be iden 
tified with each other at the phenomena! level 
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selective surgery of areas 9 and/or 10). 
On the other hand, cingulectomy and orbital 
undercutting, i.e., operations not involving the 
convexity, do not have aftereffects involving a 
shift toward extraversion on the tests used. 
If these results were to be confirmed, they 
would clearly indicate the need to make this 
general hypothesis much more specific. 

Nevertheless, as a first approximation, this 
general hypothesis has led to the prediction of 
the phenomena observed by Petrie (28) and 
it does account similarly for the results of the 
Klein and Krech experiment. It would appear 
worthy of further investigation, particularly 
as it gives rise to very clear-cut predictions. 
Thus, we may predict that the formation of 
conditioned reflexes would be more difficult 
in the brain-injured than in the intact in- 
dividual. Some evidence supporting this pre- 
diction has just been published by Reese, 
Doss, and Gantt (33). After leucotomy, we 
would predict that inhibitory effects would be 
more strongly marked than before, and we 
would also be able to make a number of pre- 
dictions regarding the reactions of leucoto- 
mized patients on certain perceptual tests 
similar to those made in the concluding sec- 
tion of this paper with respeci to hysterics. 

Klein and Krech, in their paper, advance a 
somewhat different theory which, however, in 
most essentials appears to deviate but little 
from that used in our own work. They assume 
that 

transmission rate of excitation patterns varies from 
individual to individual, from time to time within the 
same individual, and from area to area within a single 
cortical field at any time. With this assumption it is 
possible to appeal to differential cortical conductivity 
as a parameter which will help us understand inter- and 
intra-individual! differences in cortical integration and 
therefore in behavior (18, p. 118) 


It may be worth-while to indicate in just 
one sentence the essential difference between 


hypothesis and the one 
advocated here. Klein and Krech postulate 
neural conductivity as a basic personality 
dimension, assuming that it may be high or 
low prior to any stimulation. We assume that 
individuals differ not with respect to con- 
ductivity, but with respect to the rate at 
which inhibition is aroused along cortical 
pathways by the passage of a neural impulse. 
The latter hypothesis seems to be more se- 
curely based on experimental! findings, less 


the conductivity 
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subject to unprovable assumptions, and more 
easily testable. It is for these reasons that it has 
been preferred in this paper. It should be 
added, however, that both the conductivity 
and the inhibition hypothesis give rise to 
similar predictions in the case of the degree of 
satiation to be expected in the brain-injured 
and hysterical patients, and that the data re- 
ported here do not in any way disprove the 
conductivity hypothesis, any more than they 
prove the inhibition hypothesis. 

It may be worth while, however, to indi- 
cate very briefly the type of prediction which 
our theory makes possible, and to suggest 
lines along which it could be disproved. 

1. If we accept Kéhler’s demonstration that 
the rate of disappearance with time of the 
Miiller-Lyer and other illusions is a conse- 
quence of figural aftereffects, it can be pre- 
dicted that the rate of disappearance of the 
illusion should be more rapid with hysterics 
than with dysthymics, and in the brain- 
injured as compared with the normal. 

2. If we accept Klein’s interpretation of 
the phenomenon, it can be predicted that 
when the persistence of an afterimage is 
measured as a function of the duration of 
stimulus exposure, the duration of the after- 
image in hysterics should fall off significantly 
as compared with dysthymics. Klein has 
already shown that this is so when the brain- 
injured are compared with normal subjects 
(18). 

3. Phenomena of apparent motion may be 
reformulated in terms of the inhibition theory 
and it may be predicted that the optimal time 
interval for the perception of apparent move- 
ment would be decreased more in hysterics 
than in dysthymics after the introduction of 
some form of continuous stimulation in the 
path of the apparent movement. Shapiro 
(40) has shown, in experiments using con- 
tinuous stimulation in order to produce ex- 
perimental inhibition effects in the occurrence 
of apparent movement, that under conditions 
of inhibition the time-interval threshold was 
140 sigma, as compared with 250 sigma under 
noninhibition conditions. 

4. If a theory of satiation or inhibition be 
acceptable as accounting for reversal of per- 
spective, then one would predict not only that 
the rate of reversal would increase in time as it 
is known to do, but also that this increase in 
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rate of reversal should be more marked among 
hysterics than among dysthymics. Our pre- 
diction here, as in the case of the experiment 
described in this paper, would relate more to a 
change of rate than to the initial rate of re- 
versal, although the latter also should show 
differences in favor of the hysterics and the 
brain-injured. 

5. Perceptual disinhibition phenomena of 
the type studied by Rawdon-Smith (32) and 
others might be presumed also to show dif- 
ferences between hysterics and dysthymics. 
On the hypothesis that we are dealing with the 
inhibition of an inhibition in these cases, it 
might be predicted that disinhibition should 
be more pronounced among hysterics than 
among dysthymics. 

6. Critical flicker fusion would be expected 
to be observed at different frequencies in 
hysterics and brain-injured, as compared with 
dysthymics and non-brain-injured. This follows 
directly from our interpretation of the law of 
reactive inhibition. Some empirical data are 
available to support one of these predictions 
at least (22). 

7. Rotation phenomena, such as have been 
described by Shapiro (40), have been ex- 
plained by him in terms of inhibition (negative 
induction). If this hypothesis, which has led to 
important discoveries in the field of brain 
injury, should prove acceptable, then we 
would expect a greater degree of rotation 
among hysterics than among dysthymics. 

In making these predictions, we have pur- 
posely kept within the perceptual field, but it 
is clear that many other predictions could be 
made in the fields of learning, memory, and 
motor behavior. Phenomena of reminiscence, 
of massed and spaced learning, of vigilance, of 
blocking, and many others have been inter- 
preted in terms of inhibition. While it remains 
possible, of course, that in each separate case 
we must have recourse to a different type of 
inhibition, this does not seem a likely con- 
tingency, and the hypothesis certainly appears 
worth testing that it is the same type of 
cortical inhibition which causes all these 
phenomena, as well as the perceptual ones dis- 
cussed above. The obvious method of testing 
this hypothesis appears to be in terms of in- 
dividual differences, i.e., in postulating that 
a person found to show a high degree of in- 
with any one of these 
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phenomena should also show a high degree 
of inhibition with respect to all the others. 
It is hoped to provide evidence with respect to 
this generalized inhibition hypothesis in the 
near future. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An attempt has been made in this paper to 
work out a dynamic theory to account for a 
number of experimental findings in the field 
of personality related to the concept of ex- 
traversion-introversion. Following Pavlov and 
Hull, a theory of cortical inhibition was de 
veloped to account for observed differences in 
behavior and a deduction from this principle 
was made by extending it to the perceptual 
field. It was predicted that hysterics (as a 
prototype of the extraverted personality type) 
would be differentiated from dysthymics (as 
a prototype of the introverted personality 
type) in the speed of arousal, strength, and 
length of persistance of figural aftereffects. 
A comparison of two groups of carefully 
selected subjects showed that (a) hysterics 
developed satiation and figural aftereffects 
more quickly than did dysthymics; (6) that 
hysterics developed stronger satiation and 
figural aftereffects than did dysthymics; and 
(c) that hysterics developed more persistent 
satiation and figural aftereffects than did 
dysthymics. The differences are statistically 
significant and are in complete accord with 
prediction. In the discussion, certain parallels 
were drawn between hysteria and brain injury 
in terms of the theory outlined, with particular 
reference to the aftereffects of leucotomy. 
Lastly, a number of predictions were made 
from the theory which should permit of an 
experimental decision as to its worth-while- 
ness. 
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THE EFFECTS OF “DIRECTIVE” AND “NONDIRECTIVE”’ 
COMMUNICATION PROCEDURES ON ATTITUDES' 
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University of Illinois 


OVLAND and Mandell (3) have re- 
ported that a greater change in 
opinion results when the communi- 

cator states the intended conclusion than is the 
case when he merely presents factual informa- 
tion and arguments and lets the audience 
draw conclusion. As these authors 
pointed out, it might be expected on the basis 
of the central tenet of the nondirective school 
of psychotherapy (8, p. 361) that no conclusion 
drawing by the communicator would make for 
greater attitude change, since decisions are said 
to be more effective when reached inde- 
pendently by the client than when suggested 
by the therapist. An ambiguity in the inter- 
pretation of the Hovland and Mandell experi- 
ment arises from the confounding of “‘compre- 
hension” and “acceptance” of the speaker’s 
conclusion: no attempt was made to obtain 
separate measures of effects on these processes. 


its own 


Greater opinion change might be associated 


“ ’ 


with “directive” communication procedures 
primarily because they produce superior 
comprehension of what the communicator was 
trying to say. Indeed, it might be argued that 
the prediction from the nondirective tenet 
would apply only to groups which were com- 
parable with respect to comprehension of the 
intended conclusion. Or, it is possible that 
directive and nondirective communication 
procedures differentially affect comprehension 
but do not differentially affect acceptance of 
the intended conclusion. The present experi- 
ment was designed so that it was possible (a) 
to separate the effects of the experimental! 
variation upon comprehension and acceptance, 
and (b) to test the following hypothesis: 
Among Ss who comprehend the intended con- 


! This research was supported in part by the United 
States Air Force under Contract No. AF 33(038)- 
25726, monitored by the Air Force Personnel and 
Training Research Center. Permission is granted for 
reproduction, translation, publication, use, and dis 
posal in whole and in part by or for the United States 
Government 

* The authors are grateful to Lyle H. Lanier and 
Arthur Jenness for valuable suggestions and criticism, 
and to Frank T. Gardner and Ralph L. Anderson 
for assistance in analyzing the data 
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clusion of a persuasive communication equally 
well, conclusion drawing by the communicator 
will be less effective in changing attitudes than 
no conclusion drawing by the communicator .* 

It has frequently been observed in earlier 
studies of conclusion-drawing behavior that 
the perceived implications of statements may 
not correspond to the implicative relations 
found by logical analysis (4, 5, 7, 10). Actually, 
the logical structure of a communication may 
be a less important determinant of conclusion 
drawing by the audience than other charac- 
teristics of the communication. Hebb and 
Bindra (2) have aptly described the problem 
of the listener in comprehending a spoken ap- 
peal: he must encode, “hold,” and integrate a 
series of discrete stimuli; his task is to get “an 
overview of a complicated structure that must 
be apprehended bit by bit” (p. 571). The 
“organization” of a communication might be 
expected to play an important role in deter- 
mining the effectiveness of the appeal to the 
extent that it makes the listener’s task easy 
or difficult. It was predicted that well-or- 
ganized communications (i.e., those with 
liberal sign posts and guides for orientation) 
would aid the listener in “getting the point,” 
and thereby increase the effectiveness of the 
communication in changing attitudes. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects (Ss) used in the experiment were 720 
newly inducted recruits in the basic training course at 
Sampson Air Force Base (New York). Fifteen consecu- 
tive flights appearing for aptitude testing during a 
single month (October, 1953) were selected. 


Communications and Experimental Design 


At the time the experiment was being planned there 
was frequent discussion in the mass media of the ques 
tion of whether we had acted wisely in committing U.S 
military forces to fighting a limited war in Korea 
Since one of the objectives of the basic training course 
is to provide orientation regarding world events and 
U. S. foreign policy, this topic was selected as a suitable 
one for use in the experiment. 


* The terms “attitude” and “opinion” will be used 
synonymously in the present paper 
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TABLE 1 
CONTENT ANALYSIS OF SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENTS 
INTENDED TO CLARIFY THE ORGANIZATION OF 
ConTeENT IN Procrams III anp IV 


Description of Statement Number of 
Sentences 
Formulation of the issue to be discussed 
Formulation of two subquestions to which 
main issue may be reduced 
Transition indicating that first subquestion 
is to be discussed 
Introduction and restatement of second 
subquestion 
Formulation of three alternatives to which 
second subquestion may be reduced 
Introduction and restatement of first 
alternative 
Transition introducing arguments support 
ing first alternative and showing relation 
to inain issue 
Recapitulation of reasons for rejecting first 
alternative 
Introduction and 
alternative 
Recapitulation of 
second alternative 
Introduction and restatement 


alternative 


restatement of second 


reasons for rejecting 


of third 


Four of the communications used (Programs I-IV) 
were intended to lead to the conclusion that we were 
right in fighting a limited war in Korea. The chief 
differences between the communications may be 
described as follows 

Program I (conclusion drawing with poorly defined 
organization of content). This program attempted to 
set forth facts and arguments about the various courses 
of action open to us in Korea. However, the specific 
juestions discussed were left implicit, and no attempt 
was made in this program to indicate when the discus- 
sion of one subtopic was concluded and when discussion 
of a new subtopic was initiated. The final paragraph 
of the script for this program contained an explicil 
statement of the speaker’s conclusion which affirmed 
that our decision to fight a limited war in Korea was a 
sound and wise decision. (Running time: 21 min.) 

Program II (no conclusion drawing with poorly defined 
organization of content). This program was the same as 
Program I except that the statement of the conclusion 
was omitted. (Running time: 20 min.) 

Program III (conclusion drawing with well-defined 
organisation of content). Supplementary statements 
intended to clarify the organization of the facts and 
arguments included in this program. These 
statements did not mention any new facts or arguments; 
rather they were designed to aid the audience in 
following the speaker’s reasoning and in getting a better 
overview of the import of the materials presented. A 


were 


content analysis of the supplementary statements used 
is presented in Table 1. Aside from the inclusion of these 
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statements, this program was identical with Program 
I. (Running time: 24 min.) 

Program IV (no conclusion drawing with well-defined 
organization of content). This program was the same as 
Program III except that the statement of the conclusion 
was omitted. (Running time: 23 min.) 

Program V (irrelevant control communication). A 
program concerned with tooth decay was presented to 
a control group. No mention was made in this program 
of the Korean War. (Running time: 14 min.) 

Tape recordings of the communications were made 
by a member of the faculty of the University of Illinois 
experienced in radio and television work. (Programs 
I-IV were actually prepared from a single tape record- 
ing, and variations were obtained by deleting different 
sections of the tape.) Slides were used to illustrate 
various points made by the speaker in each program. 

In order to disguise the nature of the experiment, 
audiences were told that the programs were being 
prepared for film presentation but prior to this a tape 
recording was being played to a number of audiences to 
get their reactions. 


Questionnaires and Their Administration 


One week prior to the communication all Ss com- 
pleted a 62-item questionnaire which contained 10 
key items concerned with the question of our policy 
in Korea. The key questions were in five-alternative, 
multiple-choice patterns. The following question is 
representative of the type used: “In your opinion, was 
our decision to fight a limited war in Korea a wise 
decision? (a) Yes, I am sure it was wise, (b) Yes, I 
think it was wise, (c) No, I do mot think it was wise, 
(d) No, I am sure it was not wise, (¢) I am undecided.” 
in order to prevent “response sets” the positions of the 
favorable alternatives were varied from item to item. 
Responses to these questions are hereafter designated as 
pretest responses. 

Immediately after the communication, each experi- 
mental group filled out two questionnaires. The first 
called for “reactions to the illustrated talk” and con 
tained 18 multiple-choice items, five of which in various 
ways asked in effect: “What do you think was the 
speaker’s main conclusion?” For example, one of the 
questions asked was 

Which one of the following conclusions do you 
think the speaker was trying to prove or put across? 

a. We should free Asiatic countries from Communist 

control. 

b. If we did not fight in Korea, we would have to 

fight somewhere else 

c. Our decision to fight a limited war in Korea was 

wise. 

d. Appeasement is not a solution in fighting agression. 

e. We made several mistakes in fighting the Ko- 

rean War. 
In order to minimize the possibility of betraying the 
conclusion, in two of the five items the speaker’s 
conclusion was not actually stated among the alterna- 
tives; the correct response was, “None of the above 
statements contains the speaker’s main conclusion.” 
The number of correct replies was taken as an index 
of the extent to which a given program produced 
comprehension of the communicator’s conclusion 
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The control group answered a similar questionnaire 
except that it did not contain the five informative- 
adequacy questions 

The second questionnaire, which all Ss completed 
immediately after the talk, contained the same opinion 
items administered during the pretest. Responses to the 
key questions obtained at this time are designated as 
immediate postiest responses. 

In order to study the extent to which the effects 
were retained over an extended period of time, all Ss 
again answered the same questionnaire items 21 days 
after hearing the recording (delayed posttest). 

The format and announced purpose of the question- 
naires were also altered slightly from one administration 
to the next in order to disguise the fact that an experi 
ment was being conducted 


RESULTS 


Comparative Nature of Favorableness of Alti- 
tude Toward the Korean War 


A modification of the H technique (9) was 
used to test whether the attitude responses 
obtained on the questionnaire satisfied the 
axioms for an ordinal scale. The additional re- 
quirement was imposed that any acceptable 
item split must meet the error criterion for the 
item correlation tables for both pretest re- 
sponses and immediate posttest responses. 
The marginal splits of the contrived items 
were also selected so that the fineness of dis- 
crimination of the scale was greatest for the 
initial posttest responses, i.e., the cutting 
points divided the posttest distribution of pro- 
visional total scores in nearly equal intervals. 
Only ten of the attitude items were relevant to 
the persuasive communication, and it was not 
feasible to obtain a large number of contrived 
items each of which consisted of triads; instead 
the cutting points of the six-item scale were 
Cetermined by four dyads and two single items. 

The coefficients of reproducibility of this 
scale for the entire sample of Ss (V = 720) 
were .98 for both the pretest and the immedi- 
ate posttest responses. In addition, two checks 
on the stability of the reproducibility of the 
scale were obtained: the same scoring key was 
applied (a) to the delayed posttest responses 
of all Ss who filled out the attitude question- 
naire again three weeks after the communica- 
tion (these responses were not used in the scale 
analysis) and (6) to the responses of an inde- 
pendent sample of 756 recruits obtained for a 
different experiment (11). The coefficient of 
reproducibility in both cases was found to 
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be .98. The scale thus provided a means of 
ordering respondents with respect to favor- 
ableness of attitude toward the Korean War.* 

In the following analysis, high scores indi- 
cate favorable attitudes toward the Ko- 
rean War. 


Over-all Effectiveness of the Programs in Chang- 
ing Altitudes 


The treatment groups differed considerably 
from each other in initial favorableness of at- 
titude toward the Korean War. It was there- 
fore convenient to use a matched-group design 
in the analysis. Each treatment group was 
matched on pretest score. Whenever more than 
one individual could be matched with another, 
the selection was made by referring to a table 
of random numbers. 

The effectiveness of each program in chang- 
ing attitudes was studied by comparing the 
immediate posttest attitude scores of the 
matched experimental and control groups. 
The results in Table 2 show that each of the 
experimental groups differed markedly from 
the control group on the immediate posttest. 
These differences were all significant at a high 
level of confidence (all p’s < .005) and indi- 
cate that each of the experimental programs 
had the intended effect of increasing favorable- 
ness of attitude toward the Korean War. 

The extent to which these effects persisted 
after a delay of three weeks is shown by the 
mean differences between the experimental 
and control groups on the delayed posttest. It 
can be seen that the experimental Ss tended to 
remain more favorable in attitude than the 
control Ss, although the mean differences 
were smaller than those on the immediate 
posttest. The differences on the delayed post- 
test for Programs I and IV were statistically 
significant (p < .04), while the differences for 
Programs II and III were not significant at the 
05 level of confidence. 


* Test-retest reliability coefficients of scale scores for 
the control group were .72 and .61 for the one-week and 
four-week intervals respectively. N’s for these coeffi 
cients were 146 and 130, respectively. These coefficients 
may underestimate the stability of the attitude under 
conditions of no instruction, since other orientation 
lectures in the basic training program (which were not 
controlled in the experiment) may have produced some 
changes in the attitudes of the control Ss 
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TABLE 2 
Arrirope Scores or Matcuep Grovurs ImmepiaTety Arrer AND THREE Werexs AFTER PRESENTATION OF 


Immediate Posttest* 


Program 
Mean 


I. (Conclusion drawing; poorly defined | 3.18 
organization) 

(No conclusion drawing; poorly defined 
organization) 

(Conclusion drawing; well-defined organi 
zation) 

(No conclusion 
organization) 


Control 


II 


Il 3.21 


drawing; well-defined | 3.21 


IV. 


Vv. 2.84 


* The mean pretest score for each matched group consisting o 


** The mean pretest score for each matched group containing 
reflects the attrition over the three week interval 
t One-tailed test 


Over-all Effects of Conclusion Drawing and 
Content Organizalicn 


Informative adequacy. It was predicted that 
comprehension of the intended conclusion 
would be increased: (a) when the speaker him- 
self explicitly states the conclusion, and (bd) 
when the facts and arguments are presented 
in a well-defined organizational context. In 
addition it was expected that comprehension 
of the import of a communication would be a 
function of the intellectual ability of the re- 
cipient. Subjects of low intellectual ability 
may be expected to have difficulty following 
the logic of a complex argument; more able 
individuals should have an advantage in this 
respect. 

To test these hypotheses, a Treatments X 
Treatments X Levels analysis (6, pp. 239- 
243) was performed, using comprehension of 
the speaker’s conclusion as the dependent 
variable. The Ss in each experimental treat- 
ment were matched on intelligence scores 
(Technician Specialty Aptitude Indices) and 
grouped into three levels: low ability (TSAI = 
1-4); medium ability (TSAI 5-7); high 
ability (TSAI = 8-9).° 


* The correlation between TSAI and scores on the 
Armed Forces Qualification Test was .85 in a previous 
study (1) of 579 basic trainees at Lackland Air Force 
Base, indicating that TSAI may be taken as a measure 


THe COMMUNICATION 


3.11 | 


Delayed Posttest** 


Diff. Between | 

Means (Ex- 

perimental- 
Control) 


Diff. Between | 
Means (Ex- 
perimenal- 

Control) 


pt Mean pt 


A <.001 


| 
| 


.27 < .005 


37 <.001 


<.001 


37 


| 


f 107 airmen was 2.59. 
94 airmen was 2.61; the reduced V for the delayed posttest groups 


The results of the analysis are shown in 
Tables 3 and 4. It may be seen that each of 
the three predictions was confirmed: compre- 
hension of the intended conclusion was greater 
(a) when the conclusion was explicitly stated 
by the communicator (p = .05), (6) when the 
facts and arguments were presented in a 
clearly defined organizational context (p = 
05), and (c) when the audience was superior 
in intellectual ability (p < .001). None of the 
interactions between these variables was sig- 
nificant. 

Change in attitude toward the Korean War. 
A similar analysis of variance was performed 
using immediate posttest attitude score as the 
dependent variable. The same experimental Ss 
referred to in Table 2 were used. (It will be 
recalled that these groups were matched on 
pretest attitude score.) The Ss in each treat- 
ment were grouped in four pretest attitude 
levels.* The results in Tables 5 and 6 indicate 





of intellectual ability. The correlations between TSAI 
and comprehension score for unmatched Ss in the four 
experimental treatments in the present study were 
positive and moderately high (.24, .26, .37, and .28), and 
indicate the desirability of controlling TSAI in the 
analysis. Pretest attitude scores were not controlled in 
this analysis since they did not correlate highly with 
comprehension scores (—.01, —.02, —.06, and —.13). 
*Correlations between TSAI and immediate 
posttest attitude score were +.14, —.10, —.01, and 
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TABLE 3 


Mean Noumper or Correct RESPONSES TO 

INFORMATIVE ADEQUACY QUESTIONS FoR 444 

Ss Matcuep Accorpinc TO TECHNICIAN 
SpeciALty AprtirupE INDEX 


a 





Level of Intellectual 
53 Ability | Grand 
Treatment — 

Mean 


Me- 


Conclusion drawing (I &) 1. 2.51 
IIT)* 


No conclusion 


(II & IV) 


drawing) 1.7 2.24 


Well-defined organiza- 76 74 2.51 
tion (III & IV) 
Poorly defined organiza- 53 25 


tion (I & IT) 


3.14 | 2.24 


* The numbers I, Il, III, and IV refer to the four experimental 
programs. In each rew of the table the means for the low, medium, 
and high levels are based on 66, 106, and 50 cases, respectively 


TABLE 4 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF COMPREHENSION ScorES 
ror 444 Ss Marcuep AccorpInc To TECHNICIAN 
SpeciaLtty Aptitrupe Inpex 


Sum of 
a Squares 


Mean PF 


Source 
Square 


Conclusion drawing .38 8.38 | 3.84* 
(A) 
Content 
tion (B) 
Level of intellectual .73 | 62.37 | 28.61°* 
ability (C) 
AXB 66 .66 
AXC 9.23 4.62 
BXC 5.85 2.93 
AXLBxXC 1.08 54 
Within cells 941.88 2.18 
Total 1100.19 


organiza 3.38 | 8.38 | 3.84* 


* p= OS 
*— < Ol 


that there were no significant differences in 
attitude change between the conclusion-draw- 
ing and no-conclusion-drawing treatments, or 
between the two content-organization treat- 
ments. Thus the prediction that the experi- 
mental treatments would be differentially 
effective in changing attitudes was not con- 
+.02. These correlations show the relatively minor 
contribution of TSAI to the variance of posttest 


attitude scores. Accordingly, no attempt was made to 
control TSAI statistically in this analvsis 


TABLE 5 
MEAN Postrest Attirope Scores ror 428 Ss 
Matcuep ACCORDING TO £=PRETEST 
ATTITUDE ScoRE 


Treatment 


No Con- | Well-de- |Poorly De 
clusion fined Or- | fined Or 
Drawin anization!| ganization 
(i & IV) Ait & 1v)) (I & It) 


Pretest 
Attitude N Con 
Score clusion 
Drawin 


ada 

0-1 : 78 2.06 

2 86 2.70 2.83 

3 : 3.38 3.59 

46 30 4.48 399 

Grand 3.19 
mean 


4 
3.16 3.21 


TABLE 6 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF PosTtTrEest ATTITUDE 
Scores ror 428 Ss Matcnep AccorRDING TO 
Pretest AtTrirupDE ScoRE 


Mean 
Square 


Sum of 


Source df Squares 


Conclusion draw 12 12) <1.00 
ing (A 
Content organiza 40 
tion (B) 
Pretest attitude 
level (C) 
AXB 
AXC 
BxXC 
AXBxXC 
Within cells 
Total 


<1.00 
56.38°* 


<1.00 
<1.00 
<1.00 
<1.00 


"e< 001 


firmed. As expected, the major source of 
variance of the immediate posttest attitude 
scores is initial attitude level. The F value 
corresponding to the mean square for pretest 
attitude level was statistically significant at a 
high level of confidence (p < .001). None of 
the interactions between these variables was 
significant. 


Effect of Conclusion Drawing on Attitudes of Ss 
Who Comprehended the Intended Conciusion 


As explained above, it was expected that 
among Ss who comprehended the intended 
conclusion, conclusion drawing by the com- 
municator would be less effective in changing 
attitudes than no conclusion drawing by the 
communicator. Such a result might be ex- 
pected if conclusions deduced independently 
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by the audience are more effective than those 
explicitly suggested by a speaker. 

All Ss with three or more correct answers to 
the five informative adequacy questions were 
considered as having drawn the intended con- 
clusion. Any Ss not meeting this criterion were 
excluded. Differences between groups in 
comprehension of the conclusion were con- 
trolled by matching on comprehension score. 
Whenever more than one S could be matched 
with another, selection was made by referring 
to a table of random numbers. Pretest atti- 
tude was controlled by means of covariance 
analysis, treating posttest attitude score as 
the dependent variable with conclusion draw- 
ing and no conclusion drawing by the com- 
municator as the “treatments.” 

Two analyses were made, one comparing 
ma‘ched Ss listening to Programs I or II 
(N = 55 each) and another for matched Ss 
listening to Programs LI or IV (N = 59 
each). The results did not confirm the hy- 
pothesis. The difference between adjusted 
posttest means for treatments I and II was in 
a direction opposite to that predicted. The 
difference for treatments III and IV was small 
and not significant at the .05 level. 


DISCUSSION 


It is of interest to compare the present 
results with those of the earlier experiment 
(3). Whereas it was previously found that 
attitude change was greater when the com- 
municator drew the conclusion, the results of 
the present experiment show that conclusion 
drawing and no conclusion drawing by the 
speaker were nol differentially effective in 
changing attitudes, even though conclusion 
drawing by the speaker was more effective in 
producing comprehension of the intended 
conclusion. One possible interpretation of the 
different outcomes of the two experiments is 
that the “opinion” responses studied in the 
earlier experiment may have been intended 
in part as answers to the question of what the 
speaker said. One of the two opinion items 
used by Hovland and Mandell to measure 
opinion change was stated as follows: “De- 
valuation of the dollar as a method of ma- 
nipulating the American economy should be 
used: (a) In a situation such as exists at pres- 
ent; (6) If the situation starts to become 
worse; (c) Only if things became very much 
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worse; (d) Only in an extreme emergency; 
(e) Never.” Possibly some respondents con- 
strued this item as a question intended to test 
comprehension rather than to reveal the re- 
spondent’s personal opinion. 

Would issues with a higher degree of ego 
involvement “permit the operation to a greater 
extent of some of the factors which are stressed 
by psychotherapists in suggesting nondirective 
procedures” (3, p. 587)? It seems likely that 
the topic employed in the present experiment 
entailed some degree of ego involvement, 
although no attempt was made to measure 
such involvement. A related question in inter- 
preting the results is whether the process of 
reaching decisions independently, to which non- 
directive psychotherapists refer, does not pre- 
clude even the minimally didactic communica- 
tions used here. If so, the results are not critical 
of the nondirective tenet. At any rate, in the 
mass communication situation represented in 
the present study, it is clear that unaided con- 
clusion drawing is not associated with greater 
attitude change than conclusion drawing which 
occurs following explicit suggestion by the 
communicator 


SUMMARY 


1. The purpose of this experiment was to 
compare the effects of (a) conclusion drawing 
vs. no conclusion drawing by the speaker, and 
(b) clearly defined vs. poorly defined organiza- 
tions of content upon the informative and 
persuasive adequacy of communication. Ex- 
perimental Ss listened to tape recordings in- 
tended to change attitudes toward the Korean 
War, while control Ss listened to a tape re- 
cording on an irrelevant topic. Opinion 
questionnaires were administered one week 
prior to the communication, immediately after, 
and again three weeks after the communica- 
tion. Data on audience comprehension of the 
intended conclusion and intelligence test 
scores were also secured. 

2. Each of the experimental programs was 
effective in changing attitude toward the 
Korean War. 

3. For two of the four experimental pro- 
grams, the effects on attitudes persisted after 
a delay of three weeks. 

4. Conclusion drawing by the communicator 
produced greater comprehension of the in- 
tended conciusion than no conclusion drawing. 
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5. The programs with well-defined organiza- 
tions of content similarly produced greater 
having 


comprehension than the programs 

poorly defined organizations of content. 

6. Comprehension of the intended conclu- 
sion was positively related to the intellectual 
ability of the recipient. 

7. There were no significant over-all dif- 
ferences between experimental treatments in 
effects upon attitude scores. 

8. Among members of matched audiences 
who drew the intended conclusion with equal 
perspicacity, attitude change was no greater 
when the speaker did not state the intended 
conclusion than when the speaker did state 
the conclusion. 
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INTERRELATION AMONG SOME MEASURES OF RIGIDITY UNDER 
STRESS AND NONSTRESS CONDITIONS' 


ELIZABETH G 


FRENCH 


Personnel Research Laboratory, Air Force Personnel and Training Research Center 


1icipiry has been defined in many 

terms, including perceptual, problem 

solving, social conformity, and emo- 
tional; and has been measured by innumerable 
methods. A good deal of discussion has 
centered around the question of generality or 
specificity of rigidity. Clinicians, when they 
talk about the “anxious, rigid” person, seem 
to assume its generality. So does the California 
group (1) when it describes the “rigid au- 
thoritarian.” Rokeach (16) reports a relation- 
ship between the California EZ Scale and the 
Luchins water jug problems. Brown (2) found 
that the relation held only under ego-involved 
conditions. Cowen, ef al. (5) found correlations 
between the water jar problems and similarly 
constructed verbal problems. Cowen and 
Thompson (4) also demonstrated that a group 
of children designated rigid by the water jar 
test gave more rigid Rorschach responses than 
a group designated nonrigid. On the other 
hand, a lack of relationship between the 
California EZ Scale, the water jug problems, a 
sorting test, and a manifest rigidity scale is 
reported by Katz (11). Goodstein (9) likewise 
reports no relation between the water jug test, 
an anagram test, the Shipley-Hartford test, 
and some social conformity scales. Many other 
results could be quoted which suggest, vari- 
ously, that rigidity is a generalized personality 
trait; or that it is specific to one measure. In 
addition, some results indicate that stressful 
situations are apt to produce rigid behavior 
(3); and that stress tends to increase the rela- 
tionship between various kinds of rigid be- 
havior (2). 


THe Prosp_em 


On a priori grounds many ot the aspects of 
rigidity mentioned can be hypothesized to be 
relevant to Air Force situations. Examples are 
the relationships between emotional over- 


' This research was carried out as part of the United 
States Air Force Human Resources Research and 
Development program. The opinions expressed, 
however, are those of the author and are not to be 
construed as reflecting the views or endorsement of the 
Department of the Air Force 


control and breakdown under stress, need for 
conformity and wanting an Air Force career, 
inability to change set and trouble shooting; 
and intolerance for ambiguity and need for 
structure as drive stimuli. For both theoretical 
and practical reasons it is desirable to deter- 
mine the amount of interrelation between 
measures of the various aspects of rigidity for 
our population, as well as the effect of stress on 
the measures and their intercorrelation. 

The present study was designed to answer 
three questions. To what extent are measures 
of different aspects of rigidity related? Does 
stress, or ego involvement, increase rigidity in 
any or all of the areas? Does ego involvement 
increase the relationship between the meas- 
ures? 


METHOD 


Instruments 


Tests designed to measure the various aspects of 
rigidity mentioned, including anxiety, were selected or 
specially constructed for this investigation. A measure 
of achievement motivation was added as a check on 
the degree of ego involvement and to provide a basis 
for investigation of some incidental hypotheses. There 
were eight tests, altogether. 

The California F Scale (1). The F Scale was selected 
rather than the E Scale because of the obvious character 
of the latter. The test is assumed by the authors to 
measure “authoritarianism,” a personality constellation 
which includes a generalized trait of rigidity. The 
items deal! with attitudes to authority and conformity 
to group standards. [t appears most closely related 
to attitudinal rigidity and need to conform 

Luchins’ Einstellung problems (13). The “water 
jar” problems are considered by many to be a measure 
of problem-solving rigidity. They consist, essentially, of 
a series of arithmetic problems, couched in terms of 
jars of specified capacities with which the subject is 
required to measure given amounts of water. The 
first few items of the series can be solved only by 
complex manipulation. These are followed by several 
“critical” problems which are solvable by the complex 
method but also by a simple, direct one. The subject 
who continues to use the complex method when the 
simple one is possible is considered rigid. 

Closure Test I. This test was developed and described 
by Mooney and Ferguson (15). It consists of forty 
items of the Street-Gestalt type presented in booklet 
form. The pictures are of specific, familiar objects which 
have been mutilated beyond immediate recognition 
so that they present nonsensical constellations to an 
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observer. Since the subject’s immediate percestion is 
not the “correct” one, seeing the object depends on the 
ability to reorganize perceptions. Presumably, ability 
to shift perceptual set is being measured. 

Closure Test II. The items in this test differed from 
those of the first closure test in that the subject was 
not required to add to the configuration, for the most 
part, but to ignore the obvious aspect of the stimulus 
and find a hidden one. There are three kinds of items— 
camouflaged faces hidden in a larger picture, simple 
geometric figures included in more complex ones, and 
mutilated words. (This last type of item was the only 
one in which the subject was required to complete the 
perception.) The same ability, the ability to alter 
perceptual set, is assumed to be operating in both 
closure tests. 

Changing Figures Test. As a measure of intolerance 
for ambiguity, Frenkel-Brunswick (8) used responses 
to a series of sketches in which a picture of a dog changes 
into a picture of a cat. The Changing Figures Test was 
constructed along those lines. Each item consists of a 
series of nine drawings in which a familiar object 
gradually loses its characteristics and takes on those of 
another familiar, and totally different, object: ie., a 
clown becomes a campfire. The subject is asked to 
identify each drawing in turn. The score on an item 
is the number of times the subject repeats his original 
identification. Item scores are added to form the total. 
Thus a high score indicates rigidity. 

Design Preference Test*. This test was designed to 
measure need or preference for structure. It contains 
six sets of eight simple designs. Within each set, the 
designs vary in amount of formal structure from a 
single familiar geometric figure to a completely un- 
structured inkblot. The subject selects the two designs 
from each set which he likes best. Each design is 
assigned a value according to its position in the struc- 
ture hierarchy. Score on the test is the total of values 
assigned to all the subject’s choices. A low score 
indicates a preference for structure. 

Forced Choice Anxiety Scale. The forced choice 
scale is a modification of the Taylor scale developed 
by Heineman (10). The critical items are the same in 
both tests but the forced choice form results in a more 
normal distribution. The two forms are highly intercor- 
related. 

Test of Insight (7). This is a projective measure of 
achievement motivation in which the subject “explains” 
behavior described to him. The number of achievement- 
oriented explanations make up the test score. 

In addition the Armed Forces Qualification Test 
scores (AFQT) were available as a measure of intelli- 
gence. 


Subjects and Procedure 


The entire battery was administered to 100 male 
basic airmen at Lackland Air Force Base. The subjects 
were tested in groups of five. Some of the tests—F Scale, 
the Ejinstellung test, Closure II, the anxiety scale, and 
the Test of Insight—were given to the five as group 
tests. The others were given individually. Before any 
* This test is an adaptation of an unpublished test 
designed by Dr. B. L. Levy of Crew Research Labora- 
tory, AF Personnel and Training Research Center. 
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of the tests were given each group received one of two 
sets of general instructions. Ten groups, or 50 men, 
who were to be the ego-involved group were told the 
following: 

“The tests which you are going to take now have 
been selected because they give a very accurate indica- 
tion of a person’s intelligence and all-around ability. 
They have been used rather extensively in classification 
and assignment. Please pay careful attention to all 
instructions and carry them out as well and as con- 
scientiously as you can. The results will be of impor- 
tance in your future Air Force assignment. Please be 
sure that your name and serial number appear on all 
answer sheets and answer booklets. Make no mark on a 
test booklet when an answer sheet is provided. Do not 
open any booklet until told to do so. Do not talk to 
each other about the tests.” 

Relaxed conditions were established for the re- 
maining fifty subjects with the following instructions: 

“The tests which you are going to take today are 
all new tests that we are trying out. We don’t really 
know very much about them and we want to find out 
how people react to them. They are all quite different 
from each other and some are different from the usual 
tests you have taken before. Most people enjoy taking 
them and we hope you will. 

“We are interested in the test results only—not in 
how any one man does on them. You don’t need to 
put your names on the papers at all. Just put down the 
number on the little blue slip on your desk. That is so 
we will be able to put all of one person’s papers to- 
gether. We do want to know how the tests work, 
though, so please try to follow the instructions. 

“We hope you enjoy them and we thank you for your 
cooperation.” 

The manner of the experimenter was in keeping with 
the instructions throughout the two-hour experimental 
period. There was every reason to believe, from the 
behavior of the subjects, that two distinct emotional 
climates had been established. The tense faces in the 
ego-involved group, and the hesitant questions about 
what program these tests were for, contrasted sharply 
with the joking comments about the crazy tests 
psychologists make up, in the other. Each group of five 
men was from a different flight of trainees so that there 
was no possibility of any subject’s having heard the 
experiment discussed before participating. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Examination of the means of all the tests 
for the two groups (Table 1) reveals no sig- 
nificant difference in any test score except the 
achievement motivation measure, the Test of 
Insight. This difference in achievement motiva- 
tion score is to be expected on the basis of 
other results (7) and suggests that we did 
create different levels of motivation, or ego 
involvement. But the ego-involved group, as a 
whole, failed to display any more rigid ‘be- 
havior, from any point of view, than the 
relaxed. 

All the tests in the battery for which it was 
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TABLE 1 


Mean Scores ow Att Tests ror Born Eco-Invoivep 
AND RELAXED Groups 


a ms —_ 





Ego- In, olved Relaxed 


Mean Mean 


P Seale 14.981 14.667 

Einstellung 1.78 1.56 

Closure I 15.98 15.44 

Closure I 14.46 14.14 

Changing Fig 4.0 29 
ures 

Design Prefer 46.00 0 
ences 

Anxiety Scale $3.80 9.10 43 

Test of Insight 4.72 1.93 a8 

AFQT 73.74 19.19 Le) 


* Significant at the .05 level 
1 Scores obtained by dichotomizing items at median and scor 


ing on pass-fail basis. These scores correlate with conventional 


F-Scale scoring .93 
t Einstellung distributions were bimodal, therefore no o's were 


computed 


possible to obtain a reliability coefficient 
showed satisfactorily high reliabilities. The 
distribution on the Einstellung test was bi- 
modal, with subjects tending to get either no 
short solutions or all five. The Test of Insight 
is not designed as a homogeneous test (6); 
therefore, split-half or Kuder-Richardson 
techniques are not appropriate. Other work 
with the test (7) has indicated that it does 
have validity and stability as an achievement 
measure. The split-half reliabilities for the re- 
maining tests appear in Table 2. 

The seven rigidity scales were intercorre- 
lated separately for each group. The correla- 
tions are presented in Table 3. Those for the 
ego-involved group appear above the diagonal 
and those for the relaxed group, below. It is 
obvious, first, that there is no general relation- 
ship between the measures; and second, that 
the ego-involved condition failed to produce 
any greater degree of relationship. The only 
relationship significant for beth groups was 
that between the two closure tests. In both 
groups this was significant at the .01 level. 
This is in accordance with the assumption 
made earlier that the two tests were measuring 
the same ability—the ability to alter percep- 
tions. Under the ego-involved conditions the 
Changing Figures Test correlated at the .05 
level of significance with Closure II and De- 
sign Preferences, and under the relaxed con- 
ditions both closure tests correlated with the 
Design Prefe-ence Test. Possibly this suggests 


some tendency for the tests involving percep- 
tion to be related. However, in view of the 
many nonsignificant relationships, and the 
lack of any hypotheses to explain either the 
obtained relationships, the lack of other rela- 
tionships, or the variability with experimental 
conditions, the suggestion can be only tenta- 
tive. The reliabilities of the tests rule out the 
possibility that lack of correlation is due to 
low reliabilities. 

Our results have given negative answers, in 
general, to the three questions the experiment 
was designed to answer. There is little evidence 
for assuming a generalized trait of rigidity, 
nor does stress increase either the generality, 
or the mean amount, of rigid behavior. 

In addition to the major findings, we were 
interested in investigating the effect of intel- 
ligence and motivation on our rigidity meas- 
ures. The correlations of AFQT and Test of 
Insight with the rigidity measures are shown 


TABLE 2 


RELIABILITIES FOR ALL 
Born CONDITIONS 


SE <= 


Spuit-HALF Tests UNDER 


— ee 


Relaxed 


Ego-Involved 


Test 


~ 
7 


F Scale 78 
Closure I 86 
Closure II 74 
Changing Figures 84 
Design Preferences 90 
Anxiety Scale 83 


~~ @ 
~~ se 


~r oe 


TABLE 3 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE RiGmpiry MEASURES FOR 
THE EGo-INVOLVED AND RELAXED GROUPS 


ee 


Test 


Closure I 

Closure Il 

Changing 
Figurest 


FP Scalet 
Einstellung} 
Closure I 
Closure II 
Changing 
Figurest 
Design Pref 
erences 
Anxiety 
Scalet 
Note.—The diagonal separates the results of the ego-involved 
group (above) from the relaxed (below 
* Significant at .05 level 
** Significant at .01 level 
¢t High Scores indicate rigidity 
t Biserial correlations 
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TABLE 4 
CorrELATIONS OF Riciprry MEaAsuREsS with AFQT 
AND Test oF InsiGut Scores For Eco-INVOLVED 
AND RELAXED GROUPS 
Ego- Involved 


AFQT Test of 


Insight 


Test of 
Insight 


F Scale — .26 .12 | 11 
Einstellungt 17 —.il 06 
Closure I 31* 09 . 28* 
Closure II 37° ll j .29° 
Changing Fig 02 21 15 
ures 
Design Prefer- 
ences 
Anxiety Scale .09 — .08 il 


.06 04 01 


* Significant at .05 level 
** Significant at .01 level. 
t Biseria! correlations. 


in Table 4. Under the ego-involved conditions, 
where presumably all of the subjects were 
motivated, there was no relationship between 
Test of Insight scores and any rigidity meas- 
ure. There was a positive relationship between 
AFQT and the two closure tests. Under the 
relaxed conditions the relationship between 
AFQT and the closure tests disappeared but 
the closure tests were positively associated 
with motivation. One explanation of this re- 
versal is that the closure tests are related to 
intelligence and when motivation is high in 
all subjects the more intelligent ones do better. 
But when all of the subjects are not motivated, 
and degree of motivation and intelligence are 
not related so that some of the more intelligent 
ones are not doing their best, then those sub- 
jects who are putting out the most effort will 
tend to make the highest scores. In this case 
the correlation between motivation score and 
AFOQOT was .12. 

The design of the experiment permitted an- 
other incidental investigation. Brown (2) 
found not only that ego involvement produced 
a relationship between F-Scale and Einstellung 
scores, but also that when they were related, 
high scores on these tests were associated with 
high achievement anxiety as measured by 
McClelland’s technique. Since our procedures 
paralleled Brown’s and it is possible to obtain 
a measure of achievement anxiety, or fear of 
failure on the Test of Insight, we attempted to 
repeat Brown’s results. Our ego-involved con- 
ditions did not result in a correlation between 
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F Scale and Einstellung. But inspection of the 
data revealed a total of 36 subjects, 19 from 
the ego-involved group and 17 from the re- 
laxed, who had both scores in either the upper 
or lower halves of their respective distributions. 
These were divided into high- and low-achieve- 
ment anxiety groups and F-Scale and Einstel- 
lung scores were compared. The F-Scale means 
coincided almost exactly (.05 difference) and 
the number of Einstellung successes in each 
group was exactly what would be expected by 
chance. When the subjects with high F and 
Einstellung scores were compared with these 
with low F and Einstellung scores with re- 
spect to achievement anxiety, the mean dif- 
ference was .55, with a ¢ value of 1.02. Again 
our findings are negative. 

Although our results in general fail to indi- 
cate any generalized trait of rigidity, one 
additional point about the failure of the Ein- 
stellung test to show any of the relationships 
other investigators have found might be men- 
tioned. There has been criticism raised about 
the use of the test as a measure of rigidity 
(12, 14) but, so far as the author is aware, the 
problem of arithmetic facility has not been 
considered a serious one. The arithmetic is 
usually considered so simple that any subject 
can handle it. In our experiment, however, we 
had to discard 10 subjects who quite obviously 
could not perform the simple subtractions re- 
quired—or even set the numbers down in such 
a way that the operation could be carried out. 
In other words, we had to test 110 men in 
order to get 100 who could subtract. How many 
more were so limited in arithmetic skill that 
they were unwilling or unable to depart from 
the specific method shown, rather than too 
rigid to do so, we have no way of knowing. 
We feel fairly sure, however, that some sub- 
jects followed the formula blindly, without 
knowing what they were doing. In the future 
we plan to include a brief arithmetic quiz 
with any Einstellung tests on a similar popula- 
tion, 


SUMMARY 


Seven tests of rigidity, measuring different 
aspects of the variabie, and a test of achieve- 
ment motivation were given to 50 male airmen 
under ego-involved conditions and to 50 under 
relaxed conditions. In addition an intelligence 
measure was available. The results were: 
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1. Ego-involved conditions did not produce 
an increase in rigid behavior. 

2. There was no evidence of a general inter- 
relation between the various measures of 
rigidity. 

3. Ego-involved conditions produced no in- 
crease in interrelation between measures of 
rigidity. 

4. Achievement motivation did increase 
under the ego-involved conditions. 
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INFLUENCE AND LEADERSHIP AS A FUNCTION OF GROUP 
STRUCTURE 
Ss. C. GOLDBERG! 
Army Medical Service Graduate School 


ONSIDERABLE interest has been kindled 
by Bavelas (1) and Leavitt (5) in the 
analysis of group processes in terms of 

intragroup communication networks. Among 
other results it was shown that facility in 
problem solving and being nominated as group 
leader were both a function of the ease with 
which a group member was able to communi- 
cate with all the other group members. Ease of 
communication was operationally defined by 
two related indices, “centrality” and “‘periph- 
erality,” which in turn were derived from 
“distance’’—the least number of intermediary 
communicators a communication would have 
to traverse in order to reach every other com- 
municator in the group. The computation of 
centrality, peripherality, and distance is illus- 
tvated in Leavitt’s paper. 


PROBLEM 


The purpose of this study is to test the 
general hypotheses that one’s position in a 
network has a bearing on (@) how much 
one is influenced as the group approaches a 
unitary decision on an issue, and on (b) the 
extent to which he is regarded as the group 
leader. 

Hypotheses. Specifically stated, these hy- 
potheses are: 

1. The less the communication distance of a 
group member, regardless of the network, the 
less will his opinion be influenced by the other 
group members when the group attempts to 
arrive at a unitary decision. Influence is de- 
fined as the extent of the subject’s (S’s) judg- 
ment change from the beginning to the end of 
group discussion. 

2. The less the communication distance of a 
group member, regardiess of the network, the 
more often will he be regarded by his peers as 
leader of the group. 


PROCEDURE 
Three types of network, each with five nodes, wece 


used. These networks together with the distance index 
for each node are shown in Fig. 1. 


1 The author wishes to express his appreciation to 
Corporal Sheldon H. White for his assistance in the 
collection and analysis of the data. 
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Apparatus. Part of a large barrack was partitioned 
into five booths. All the booths were adjacent to each 
other so that the entrance to each feced a common 
direction. An § sitting in any booth was able to see 
straight outside but was not able to see his neighbors in 
the adjacent booths. Each booth was known to the 
experimenter (Z) by color and was equipped with a 
writing table, a chair, a pad of colored message cards, 
and a message sending tray. The color of the message 
cards corresponded to the color designated for the 
particular booth. The message sending tray was 
divided into five compartments. Four of the compart- 
ments were painted the colors of the other group mem- 
bers. This was to designate to whom a given node 
could communicate. The fifth compartment was black 
and represented the answer box. By means of slide 
covers certain of the compartments could be covered 
if so desired by Z. It was possible by this means to 
restrict the direction of communications, since Ss were 
permitted to communicate only with the uncovered 
colors represented in their trays. The restriction of 
communication permitted the creation of the networks 
shown in Fig. 1. 

The stimuli concerning which a group was to make 
a decision were dot swarms presented on large cards in 
front of each S. 

Subjects. Subjects were obtained from the 2053rd 
Reception Center at Fort Meade, Maryland. These Ss 
were Army inductees taken from Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Washington, D. C. 

Ten groups of five Ss were run for each of the three 
networks. Thus, the total number of Ss was 150. 

Administration of the experiment. The Ss were 
seated in the booths and told that they would take a 
test on leadership and teamwork. The job of each man 
was to lead the group to as accurate a decision as 
possible concerning the number of dots on the card 
which they would see for one minute. The score of 
each man would be how well he led the group. At the 
end of twenty minutes each S would submit an answer 
as to what he and the group agreed to. Discussion was 
restricted to written messages which would be sent only 
to the open colors in one’s tray. Members always wrote 
messages on cards of their own color. The recipient of a 
message could identify the sender by the color of the 
received cards. Members could send as many messages 
as they wished, whenever they wished. The EZ acted as 
the messenger and delivered the messages as soon as 
they were addressed. At the end of the experiment the 
Ss were asked for leadership nominations. 

Control of opinion deviation. Since previous research 
(3) had shown a relationship between the extent of 
influence and the extent of opinion deviation from a 
group norm, the attempt was made to control experi- 
mentally for this irrelevant variable as follows: Unbe- 
known to the Ss, each of them was shown different 
numbers of dots so that fairly uniform patterns of 
disagreement could be created within each group. The 
true number of dots presented at each booth were: 
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blue—170, red—150, yellow—300, white—100, and 
green—-200. Each node in each network was represented 
twice by each booth thus rotating position in the net 
work with position in the opinion range, and thus con- 
trolling perceived opinion deviation. 

How successful was our attempted control? The 
median opinion of the group was taken as the group 
norm, and each S was then given a deviation score by 
subtracting his initial opinion from the group norm. A 
significance test, Friedman’s chi square (2), was then 
made to determine whether our experimental conditions 
differed on the deviation variable. The » value of the 
chi square was greater than .70, showing that no one 
node differed significantly from any other in the extent 
to which it deviated initially from the group norm. 


RESULTS 


Influence score. Each S was given an influence 
score by taking the absolute difference be- 
tween his initial and final estimate of the num- 
ber of dots. Since ail the group members con- 
verged their opinions towards each other 
during discussion, the use of the absolute 
difference as the influence score was permis- 
sible. A low influence score meant that S was 
influenced \ittle as he and his group arrived at 
a decision, and vice versa. 

Influence vs. distance. The influence scores 
for each of the nodes in all three networks were 
compared. If there was more than one node in 


a given network which had identical values for 
distance, their influence scores were averaged 
and used as a single observation. For example, 
the influence scores for the nodes in the “star” 
network where distance was seven were aver- 
aged and treated as one score. Nodes with 
identical values from different networks were 
not treated in this fashion. Thus, we have an 
analysis of influence under nine conditions of 
distance. Significance of differences between 
treatments was tested by Friedman’s chi 
square; the direction of the differences was 
tested by rank-order correlation. The p values 
from these two significance tests were combined 
(4) to provide a single-tailed test of the hy- 
pothesis. This analysis confirms our hypothesis 
at the .017 level of confidence. We may con- 
clude that group members with less distance 
were influenced less as the group arrived at a 
decision. This trend is illustrated in Table 1. 

Similar comparisons were made for each 
network separately to see if the differences in 
influence were in the expected direction. In 
this case it is found that our hypothesis is 
tenable only in the case of the fork network. 
For example, in the star network the central 
man was influenced more than the peripheral 
men. This means that there is an interaction 
between one’s position in a network and the 
network itself, or that our hypothesis is ac- 
ceptable only in the case of certain networks. 
The breakdown by individual networks is also 
given in Table 1. 

Leadership vs. distance. Each S was given a 
leadership score according to the number of 
times he was mentioned as the group leader. 


TABLE 1 
INFLUENCE AND LEADERSHIP NOMINATIONS Vs. DISTANCE 


Star 


Distance 
6 


Fork 


Influence* 


30.2 
157.69 


21.2 
408 .06 


34.1 
1252.56 


Mean 
Variance 


25.9 
487 .62 


59.4 
3061 . 89 


36.1 
537 .86 


102.5 58.4 
20137.10 | 2146.58 


51.9 
1565 .26 


Leadership** 


2.10 
0.76 


0.30 
0.06 


1.0€0 
Variance 1.36 


Mean 


* Chi Square = 10.15, » = .26; rho = .71, » = 009; combined 


0.50 
0.50 


0.15 .00 0.80 
0.06 66 0.12 


0.35 
0.06 


= DO 


** Chi Square = 25.45, p = 002; rho = .76, p = 0045; combined p < 001 
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It should be made clear that these nominations 
were not forced; an S was free not to nominate 
anyone at all if he felt the group had no leader. 
A total of 63 per cent of the Ss made nomina 
tions; for the star, 58 per cent; for the fork, 66 
per cent; and for the chain, 66 per cent. 

The nine nodes were compared on the 
average number of nominations received. The 
tests of significance were the same as those in 
the analysis of influence in the preceding sec- 
tion. These tests show our hypothesis to be 
confirmed beyond the .001 level of confidence. 
We may conclude that group members with 
less communication distance were nominated 
more often as having been the group leader. 
This trend is illustrated in Table 1. 

Comparisons were made for each network 
separately on the leadership nominations. 
Here it is found that our hypothesis is tenable 
in all three networks as shown in Table 1. 

Influence vs. opinion deviation. The great- 
est opinion shifts within each group were made 
by those whose opinions deviated most from 
the median opinion of the group. Rank-order 
correlations between these two variables were 
computed for each of the 30 groups. The 
median correlation for all groups was .70. For 
the star network it was .64; for the fork, .86; 
and for the chain, .36. Thus, it appears that a 
considerable proportion of the variance in 
opinion changes can be accounted for by the 
variable opinion deviation; the desirability of 
experimentally controlling this variable is now 
obvious. 


DISCUSSION AND INTERPRETATION 


Our results can be considered an indication 
of the importance of situational factors operat- 
ing in influence and leadership phenomena. We 
have shown that one’s position in a communi- 
cation network has a bearing on the extent to 
which one is influenced by one’s group in de 
cision making. However, the hypothesis we 
proposed was confirmed only in the case of one 
type of network, the fork. Originally our 
rationale was that the central node would be 
in a better position to select other opinions 
which supported his own since he wouid more 
likely know everyone else’s opinion sooner 
than the other group members. He could line 
up his support sooner and bring this pressure 
to bear on the nodes who at that stage did not 
know where they stood. The results, of course, 


demand a revision of the hypothesis in terms of 
some variable responsible for the attenuation 
of the expected effect in the case of the star and 
chain networks. Rather than speculate as to 
what these variables might be (and sugges- 
tions are not forthcoming from the available 
data), it might be wiser to explore this rela- 
tionship further in a greater variety of net- 
works of various sizes. 

The results on leadership nominations were 
as hypethesized and were quite similar to 
Leavitt’s results even though the groups were 
engaged in a different task. In Leavitt’s ex- 
periment the central nodes were more likely to 
receive all the information necessary to solve 
the problem sooner than the other nodes in 
the group. This might mean that a peripheral 
position would be told the answer by the 
central position while the former was still in 
the midst of figuring it out for himself. After 
several trials of checking the accuracy of the 
central node, the peripheral man in subsequent 
trials might tend to rely on getting the answer 
from the central man without going to the 
trouble of solving the problem by himself each 
time. Such a situation would have the central 
man regarded as the leader on the basis of 
being relied upon by the others to provide the 
answer to the problem. In our experiment there 
is no such basis. There may be still another 
basis for our and Leavitt’s results. If each 
node distributes his nominations equally 
among his direct contacts then much the same 
distribution of nominations as were obtained 
by Leavitt and us would result regardless of 
the basis for nomination and regardless of the 
group task. 


SUMMARY 


In a group decision situation, influence and 
perceived leadership were studied as a func- 
tion of an individual’s position in the com- 
munication network of his group. The hy- 
potheses were advanced that, regardless of the 
network he is in, a group member (a) will be 
influenced less as his group reaches a decision, 
and (b) will be perceived as the group leader 
more often when his position in the com- 
munication network is more central. By more 
central was meant that the number of network 
links S’s communications must traverse in 
order to contact all other group members was 
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the smallest in the group. Three types of net- 
works, each with five nodes, were used. 

On an over-all basis both hypotheses were 
confirmed; however, in the case of influence 
there was an interaction between one’s po- 
sition in the network and the network he was 
in. In other words, the hypothesis concerning 
influence was tenable only in the case of one 
kind of network. 

It was considered necessary initially to con- 
trol experimentally for the variable opinion 
deviation since previous research (3) had 
shown its relation to influence. The impor- 
tance of this control was seen in the high 
relation that emerged between opinion devia- 
tion and influence (median rho = .70). The 
farther a man was from the group median the 
more he tended to be influenced. 


S. C. GoLtpBERG 
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THE SUCKING REFLEX: THE EFFECTS OF LONG FEEDING VS. 
SHORT FEEDING ON THE BEHAVIOR OF A HUMAN INFANT 


THEODORE H. BLAU 
Byron Harless and Associates 


MONG child psychiatrists, psychologists, 
psychoanalysts, and laymen, there 
are some definite and opposing views 

concerning the sucking reflex, or response, in 
infants. A variety of behaviors and conditions, 
both childhood and adult in manifestation, 
are attributed to some function or disfunction 
of sucking behavior in the infant. Research of 
an objective nature is not plentiful in this area 
and those investigations which do appear in the 
literature are somewhat contradictory both in 
findings and conclusions. Theoretical formula- 
tion is plentiful while systematic study of 
these formulations is relatively rare. 

Perhaps the most consistent and longstand- 
ing hypothesis concerning the nature and 
function of sucking behavior in the infant is 
found in psychoanalytic literature. Non- 
analytic interest and study in this area take, to 
a large extent, the well-formulated psychoana- 
lytic hypotheses as a starting point (4, pp. 
74-86), (12, pp. 123-138) and so it will be with 
the present study. 

Fenichel (5, p. 62) states that the pleasure 
gained from feeding may not be considered in 
terms of hunger gratification alone but that 
pleasure is available to the infant, and is 
sought by him, through stimulation of the 
erogenous oral mucous membrane. The 
evidence given for this statement is that if 
erogenous stimulation did not occur, the 
infant would not suck his thumb since it pro- 
duces no milk. Alexander (1, p. 49) further 
emphasizes that nonnutritive sucking results 
from a surplus of oral excitation beyond that 
caused by hunger and represents a relief from 
hunger-induced tension. Menninger (8, pp. 
57-59) writes that “careful studies” indicate 
that bottle-fed babies are more likely to be 
thumbsuckers because a lack in nursing time 
must be “made up.” 

A number of studies using human and infra- 
human subjects have supplied data on the 
presence, absence, or function of a sucking need 
(2, pp. 292-293; 3, pp. 549-558; 6; 7, p. 203; 
9, pp. 7-8; 10, p. 112; 11, pp. 142-149; 14, p. 
305). Methodology varies greatly in these 
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studies. Some appear to measure and control 
objectively the variables under consideration. 
Most of this research is based on short-term 
observation, variables which are difficult to 
measure reliably, or data obtained second- 
hand from interested but untrained observers. 
This situation is understandable in view of the 
difficulties met while trying to control the en- 
vironment of newborn infants. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


Psychoanalytic theory holds that in addition 
to a sucking reflex that exists to facilitate hun- 
ger satiation, there is a pleasurable sucking 
need which must be satisfied. When the pleas- 
urable sucking need is not satisfied during the 
course of feeding, nonnutritive sucking and 
mouthing will occur, in addition to such signs 
of frustration as crying and general body 
restlessness. The purpose of the present in- 


vestigation is to evaluate this hypothesis in 
light of controlled observations on a human 
infant. 


PROCEDURE 


The subject (S) for this experiment was a human, 
white, male infant who was observed between the ages 
of three and seven weeks after birth. S was bottle-fed 
on a self-demand schedule (13, pp. 33-40) throughout 
the experiment. 

Two experimental conditions were observed. The 
first condition was called slow feeding and was accom- 
plished by capping 5S’s bottles with standard 2-hole 
rubber nipples. The second condition was called fast 
feeding and was accomplished by capping S’s bottles 
with standard 2-hole rubber nipples to which an extra 
six holes were added. 

A total of 118 successive feedings were observed. An 
ABAB design for presentation of the two feeding con- 
ditions was used. Records were kept on the number and 
time of feedings, the time during feeding, the time be- 
tween feedings, the amount of food ingested at each 
feeding, and the time from the end of feeding until S 
was noted to be asleep. The following variables were 
also observed and rated: 

Crying after feeding—the intensity and duration of 
crying observed from the time feeding stopped until 
ten minutes after feeding stopped. 

Sucking after feeding—the intensity and duration of 
nonnutritive sucking observed within a ten-minute 
period following the cessation of feeding. Nonnutritive 
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sucking refers to the mouthing of fingers, clothing, 
bedding, et« 

Activity after feeding—the intensity and duration of 
physical activity observed within a ten-minute period 
following the end of feeding 

Crying between feedings—the intensity and duration 
of crying observed from ten minutes after any feeding 
until the beginning of the following feeding. 

Sucking between feedings—the intensity and dura- 
tion of nonnutritive sucking observed from ten minutes 
after any feeding until the beginning of the following 
feeding 

Activity betwen feedings—the intensity and duration 
of physical activity observed from ten minutes after 
any feeding until the beginning of the following feeding. 

Regurgitation after and between feedings—the amount 
and frequency of regurgitation observed between the 
end of one feeding and the beginning of the next. 

In order to measure the above variables, a three 
point rating scale was developed for each. The value 
for each point on the scale was as follows 


0 rating. A O rating was assigned whenever, during an 
observation period, no evidence for the particular vari- 
able was noted. For example, if from the time feeding 
began, until ten minutes after the feeding period ended, 
no crying was observed, a 0 rating would be assigned 
for the variable, crying after feeding. 

1 rating. This rating is described as a minimal manifes- 
tation of the variable. Such a rating would be assigned 
when only sporadic or mild expression of any variable 
was noted. For example, if in the variable sucking be 
tween feedings, it was noted that during this time the 
infant sporadically would suck his fingers or the bed- 
clothes without any continuity or regularity, a rating 
of 1 would be assigned for this variable 

2 rating. This rating was assigned only to continual and 
definite manifestation of the variable. In activily between 
feeding, if the child was noted to twist, turn, or exhibit 
genera] motor activity in a constant and active manner, 
the rating of 2 would be assigned to this variable 


The subject was observed alternately by the two 
experimenters. Pretesting of the rating scales indicated 
a minimum interjudge agreement of 90 per cent (on 
the variable least agreed upon) while the mean agree- 
ment for all variables was 95 per cent 

During the experiment, the subject was observed 
20 hours per day. The hours between 2:00 A.M. and 
6:00 A.M. were not observed. This four hour omission 
was constant for all conditions 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the means for slow feeding 
series I and II, fast feeding series I and II 
and for total slow and total fast feeding series 
on the variables of number of feedings per 
day, time spent in each feeding, the amount of 
food taken, and the time from the end of 
feeding until sleep. 

The mean feeding time during the fast 
feeding series was 13.2 minutes less than the 
mean feeding time during the slow feeding 
series. 


TABLE 1 
Means OF PaysicaAL MEASURES FOR THE SLOW AND 
Fast Feepinc Serres as Wett as Torat Stow 
anp ToTrat Fast FEEDING 





© xperimenta!l Feeding 
Series 


ings 
per day| (min.) 
Fast I (n = 26) 
Slow I (n = 34) 
Fast II (mn = 51) 
Siow II (n = 7) 


4.41 
4.90 


Total fast feeding 


Total slow feeding 48.3 





TABLE 2 

Mean Ratinos ror Eacn or THE EXPERIMENTAL 
VARIABLES FOR THE Four EXPERIMENTAL SERIES 
AS WELL AS FOR THE ToTaL Fast Ferpinc Series 
AND TOTAL SLOW FEEDING SERIES 


= =< ess 


= — 


After Feeding 





HKetween Feeding 


Experimental 
Feeding Series Re 
gur 


git 


| Cry- | Suck-|Activ-| Cry- | Suck-| Activ 
ing | ing ity ing ing ity | 


Fast I 27 15 35 
Slow I 00 88 a8 
Fast I 53 | .33 
Siow II 28 43} 1.14 


Total fast «“ 17 4M“ 
feeding 

Total slow 
feeding 


| 1.05 Ly) 92 


Note.—The above are based on a three-point scale of 0-2 


TABLE 3 
Cat Sovares Berween Siow aAnvD Fast FEEpING 
Serres ror Eacu EXPERIMENTAL VARIABLE 





After Feeding Between Feeding 


Cry- | Suck-|Activ-| Cry- | Suck-| Activ- 
ing | ing | ity ing | ing ity 


Experimental 
Feeding Series Re 
gur 
git 
j 
Slow I vs. Fast |13.88 (15.10 
I | 
Slow II vs. Fast|12.62 
II 
Total Siow vs 19.89 
Total Fast 
Slow | 5.79 76 


10.62 7 5 1.10 


11.96 |12.84 84 


52.19 72 


Slow I ve 
ll 
Fast 


I vs. Fast | 4.99 | 1.47 


001-13.82 
Ol - 9.21 
0S 5.9 
10 - 4.0 
3-1. 


# distribution of chi square 





THE SucCKING REFLEX: LONG FEEDING vs. SHORT FEEDING 


Table 2 presents the mean ratings for each 
of the experimental variables in each of the 
four experimental series as well as for the 
total fast feeding series and total slow feeding 
series. 

It was necessary to move the subject during 
the slow feeding series II. Data collection was 
cut short at this point asa result of the changed 
conditions. In order to estimate significance of 
difference between experimental conditions, a 
contingency formula was used in order to 
account for the difference in number of obser- 
vations in each experimental series. With this 
formula, the assumption is made that no true 
differences exist between any of the experi- 
mental conditions (slow feeding and fast 
feeding). Table 3 presents the chi squares ob- 
tained from the contingency formula to test the 
null hypothesis. Table 3 shows comparisons 
of slow feeding series with fast feeding series, 
as well as total fast feeding series with total 
slow feeding series. 

Examination of Table 3 indicates that in the 
comparison of total slow feeding series against 
total fast feeding series on all variables 


other than Regurgitation the null hypothesis 
is rejected, with a level of confidence below 


01 in ail cases. This is to say, conditions of 
slow feeding and conditions of fast feeding 
cannot be said to have the same effect on six 
of the seven variables considered. The results 
of comparison of slow feeding series I with 
slow feeding series II and fast feeding series 
I with fast feeding series II indicate that the 
null hypothesis has been upheld in these 
comparisons. This tends to indicate that there 
is little or no difference between two series of 
the same kind of feeding. The differences seem 
to lie in the comparison of slow feeding and 
fast feeding. 
SUMMARY 


In order to investigate the effects of long 
feeding time and short feeding time on non- 
nutritive sucking and other behevioral vari- 
ables in the newborn infant, a three-week-old 
child was given a series of long feedings and 
short feedings over a period of approximately 
30 days. During this time the child was ob- 
served constantly and consistently in order to 
measure the effects of the two types of feeding. 
Long feeding was effected through the use of 
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standard two-hole rubber nipples on the 
feeding bottle. Short feeding was effected by 
using eight-hole nipples. 

It was found that more nonnutritive sucking 
occurred during the long feeding sessions. 
In addition, more crying, more general restless- 
ness, and more difficulty in sleeping occurred 
during the long feeding periods. 

The hypothesis that nonnutritive sucking 
results from inadequate use of the sucking 
response was not supported by the data in this 
study. This investigation raises the suggestion 
that perhaps the gratification of hunger needs 
temporally is of more importance behaviorally 
than the satisfaction of a supposed sucking 
need in the infant. Results and conclusions are 
to be viewed with caution in light of the limits 
of this investigation. 
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SOME CONDITIONS OF ANXIETY EXTINCTION! 


JULIA C. HALL 
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HE capacity to withdraw from tissue- 

damaging agents is essential for the 

survival of an individual organism. 
Most organisms have, in addition to the 
capacity to withdraw, the capacity to an- 
ticipate danger and to make avoidance moves. 
Anxiety, conceived as anticipation of threat to 
the integrity of the organism, has protective 
and survival value siace it makes avoidance 
behavior possible. However, it is not the 
adaptive aspect of anxiety that is the point of 
concern in psychopathology but, rather, the 
maladaptive and destructive aspects. Since 
the time of the seminal studies of Freud, in- 
vestigations of the nature and etiology of 
psychopathology have come to be more and 
more centered around the study of anxiety. 

Most of the extant theories of psychotherapy 
are concexned with an exploration of the char- 
acteristics of the optimum psychotherapeutic 
situation. If anxiety is a causative factor in 
psychopathology, then conditions that facili- 
tate extinction of anxiety probably should be 
elements of an optimum therapeutic situation. 
The investigation that is reported here was 
designed to study conditions that facilitate 
extinction of anxiety in albino rats. 

The assumptions that underlie this investi- 
gation are: 

1. Anxiety is an aversive drive state that is 
brought into effect by a neutral stimulus that 
has been paired with a primary aversive sti- 
mulus. The defining operations for the anxiety 
drive state are presentation of (a) a neutral 
stimulus (Sy) and (6) an aversive stimulus 
(S,) where the neutral stimulus always pre- 
cedes the aversive stimulus. 

2. As a result of the pairing of Sy with S,, 
Sw acquires secondary aversive properties 

' The present paper is based on a dissertation sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The writer wishes to express her 
gratitude to Drs. Laurance F. Shaffer, Jacob Cohen, 
Fred S. Keller, Edward J. Shoben, Jr., and Helen M. 
Walker for their advice and assistance. 

* Now at Bronx Veterans Administration Hospital, 
New York, New York 


and comes to signa! the impending onset of the 
aversive stimulus. (The symbol 5S, will be used 
in order to represent the acquired aversive 
properties of Sy.) 

3. As a secondary aversive stimulus 5S, 
elicits response aspects of the anxiety drive 
state. Involuntary, intra-organismic changes 
are generally considered to be components of 
the organism’s response to S,. We cannot 
adequately specify these intra-organismic 
changes but we assume that certain unspeci- 
fied aspects of anxiety may be conditioned to 
and elicited by 5,. 

4. An escape response is reinforced by the 
termination of the stimulus (S,) that elicits 
the anxiety drive state. 

5. When S, no longer signals the approach 
of the aversive stimulus, the anxiety drive 
state will not be established by S, and the 
conditioned anxiety response may be said to be 
extinguished. 

6. When the conditioned anxiety response 
is extinguished, the motivation for and the 
source of reinforcement of an escape response 
are removed. Therefore, an experimental pro- 
cedure that reduces the strength of a con- 
ditioned anxiety response will reduce the 
strength of an escape response. 

The motivational properties of the anxiety 
drive state have been demonstrated in a num- 
ber of experiments (2, 7, 8, 9); Farber (3) and 
Schoenfeld (10) have reported experimental 
data indicating that reduction in the strength 
of a conditioned anxiety response results in 
the weakening of an escape response. 

The experiment reported here was divided 
into three phases. In the first phase, the Ac- 
quisition Phase, a lighted white compartment 
(Sy-S,) was paired with electric shock (S,); 
the animals learned to escape the aversive 
stimulus by passing over a hurdle and through 
a door into a black compartment. In the 
second phase, the Anxiety Extinction Phase, 
the experimental conditions were introduced. 
During the third phase, the Test Phase, S, 
was presented but was never followed by S,. 
During the Acquisition and Test Phases the 
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experimental! procedures were the same for the 
subjects in all the groups. 

Control Group. The effect of the experimental 
conditions cannot be evaluated unless informa- 
tion is available regarding the effect on the 
escape response of the lapse of time necessi- 
tated by the Anxiety Extinction Phase; on the 
third day of the experimental cycle the Con- 
trol Group animals remained in their living 
cages. The Anxiety Extinction Phase pro- 
cedure for this group will be referred to as the 
time procedure. 

Confinement Group. The Confinement Group 
procedure was designed to test the effect on 
the conditioned anxiety response of the 
Paviovian extinction operation, presentation 
of S, without S,, in a situation where the 
escape response was blocked. Since the time 
procedure did not provide the extinction 
operation, the Confinement Group was ex- 
pected to show a greater reduction in the 
strength of the escape response than the 
Control Group. 

Other-Animal Group. The anxiety extinction 
procedure of the Other-Animal Group was 
designed to test the effect of the pairing of 
S, with a stimulus that might be expected to 
strengthen approach responses. When such a 
stimulus is paired with S,, any approach re- 
sponses that occur would be incompatible 
with the escape responses that have already 
been conditioned. The effect of the approach 
responses might be expected to be that of 
weakening the power of S, to induce the 
anxiety drive state. 

A cage mate was chosen as the stimulus to 
be paired with S,. Antonitis and Sher (1) 
have reported an experiment which indicates 
that when rats have lived in groups, other rats 
have positive reinforcing properties, that is, 
other rats strengthen approach responses. 
The experimental evidence does not, however, 
indicate whether such “other rats” are primary 
or secondary reinforcers. 

The other-animal procedure thus provided 
for two operations during the Anxiety Ex- 
tinction Phase: (a) the Pavlovian extinction 
operation and (b) the pairing of S, with a 
positive reinforcer. The Other-Animal Group 
was expected to show a greater reduction in the 
strength of the escape response than either the 
Control Group or the Confinement Group. 

Nonconfinement Group. The Nonconfinement 
Group procedure was derived from the follow- 
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ing formulation: (¢) the confinement pro- 
cedure—continuous presentation of S, with 
escape blocked—induces an intense negative 
emotional state; (6) an intense negative 
emotional state that is concurrent with the 
anxiety extinction operation will slow down the 
extinction process. If these two premises are 
correct, a procedure that allows for the 
Pavlovian extinction operation without a 
concurrent emotionalizing operation should 
facilitate the extinction process. The Non- 
confinement Group was expected, therefore, to 
show a greater reduction in the strength of the 
escape response than either the Control or 
Confinement Groups but less extinction than 


the Other-Anima! Group. 
PROCEDURES 

Apparatus. The apparatus used in this experiment 
is a copy of the apparatus described by Miller (8). It 
is a two-compartment wooden box; one compartment 
is painted flat white, the second, flat black. The floor of 
the white compartment is a grid made of 449 inch 
copper bars placed at intervals of one-half inch for the 
entire length of the white compartment. The grid is 
wired so that electric current can flow across it; a cur- 
rent of 300 volts, 60 cycle A. C., through a resistance 
of 390,000 ohms was used in the experiment reported 
here. A 4-watt, Sol-Rex pilot light is installed in the 
left end of the white compartment and the globe was 
covered with two thicknesses of translucent, non- 
inflammable paper. The mean of seven illuminometer 
readings taken at a point in the center of the back wall 
of the compartment was 3.5 foot-candles of light. All 
of the experimental work was done under artificial 
illumination. 

The floor of the black compartment is of plank and 
painted flat black. The glass front of this compartment 
was, during this experiment, covered with black cloth. 

The two compartments are divided by a sliding door 
which is made so that it can be closed completely, 
opened completely, or dropped partially. When the 
door is in this latter position it constitutes a hurdle 
24% in. high; an animal must climb over this hurdle in 
order to go from one compartment to the other. A cur- 
tain of black cloth is hung at the door and just inside 
the black compartment. 

An electric clock, operated by the experimenter, 
was used to obtain the time data. All time data were 
recorded to the nearest one-half second 

Subjects. The subjects were all experimentally naive, 
male albino rats of Wistar strain. Five groups of ani- 
mals, ten animals in each group were used; the age of 
the animals as of the date they were first run in the 
experiment ranged from 85 to 95 days. The groups 
were named as follows: (a) Control Group, (6b) Con- 
finement Group, (c) Other-Animal Group, (d) Non- 
confinement Group, and (e) Auxiliary Other-Animal 
Group. The Auxiliary Other-Anima! Group was not an 
experimental group; its members were a part of the 
anxiety extinction procedure of the Other-Animal 
Group. 
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T 1 days before an animal was to be used in the ex 
periment it was placed on a feeding rhythm; the feeding 
rhythm was maintained until the experimental work 
was completed. During the feeding rhythm period, 
food was placed in the cage for two hours out of each 
twenty-four. Water was always available. Experimen 
tation was begun at 6 a.m. each day, approximately 19 
to 20 hours subsequent to the routine feeding time 

The three phases of the experiment covered five 
days; five animals were run on consecutive days through 
the three phases. Each experimental group, therefore, 
was made up of two subgroups of five animals each 

Acquisition phase. The Acquisition Phase procedure 
was identical for the four experimental groups. The 
animals were run in rotation for 30 trials on Day 1 and 
30 trials on Day 2 of the experimental cycie. The 
interval between trials for a particular animal was 
sometimes slightly more than five minutes but never 
less. 

During Trial 1 the door between the two compart 
ments was completely open. An animal was placed in 
the white compartment and remained in the apparatus 
for two minutes. 

At the beginning of Trial 2 the door between the two 
compartments was closed completely. An animal was 
placed in the white compartment and remained there 
for 60 sec. During the next 60-sec. period electric shock 
of one second duration was given at five-sec. intervals. 
At the end of this period the apparatus was set so that 
electric current flowed continuously across the grid and, 
simultaneously, the door between the two compart- 
ments was opened by the experimenter. When the ani- 
mal ran to the black compartment, it was allowed to 
remain there for 45 sec. Ai the end of this period of 
time the animal was returned to its cage. The period of 
45 sec. in the black compartment on each trial was con- 
stant for all the acquisition trials, 

At the beginning of Trial 3 the door between the 
two compartments was completely closed; an animal 
was placed in the white compartment and remained 
there for 30 sec. At the end of the 30-sec. period the 
apparatus was set so that electric current flowed con- 
tinuously across the grid and, after 10 sec., the experi- 
menter opened the door 

The door between the two compartments was placed 
in the hurdle position for Trials 4-60; current flowed 
across the grid continuously. Beginning with Trial 4 
the placement of an animal in the white compartment 
was alternated in the following way: on all even 
numbered trials the animal was placed in the center of 
the grid and facing away from the door; on all odd- 
numbered trials the anima! was placed at the left end 
of the white compartment and facing the door. 

Auxiliary Other-Animal Group. On the days during 
which the members of the Other-Animal Group were 
undergoing acquisition trials those of their cage mates 
that were members of the Auxiliary Other-Animal 
Group were familiarized with the experimental appara 
tus. These animals were put into the white compart- 
ment under the following conditions: (a) the animals 
were placed in the white compartment in groups of two 
and three animals, (b) the members of each such group 
were cage mates, (c) the door between the two com- 
partments was completely closed, (d) electric current 
was not on the grid, (e) a small dish of dry Purina mash 
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was placed under the light, ({) each group of cage mates 
remained in the white compartment for 15 min. on 
day 1 and for 15 min. on day 2. 

Anxiety extinction phase. The grid of the white com- 
partment was not electrified during the Anxiety Ex- 
tinction Phase. 

The animals of the Confinement Group were placed 
in the white compartment under the following condi- 
tions: (a) the door between the two compartments was 
completely closed; (b) each animal was placed in the 
white compartment and remained there for 15 min.; 
(c) there were four 15-min. periods in the white com- 
partment for each animal; and (d) the 15-min. periods 
for each animal were separated by approximately one 
hour and 20 min. 

The Other-Animal Anxiety Extinction procedure 
differed from that of the Confinement Group in the 
following way only: (a4) an animal from the Auxiliary 
Other-Anima! Group was placed in the white compart- 
ment and, immediately after, an animal from the Other- 
Animal Group was put in the white compartment; 
(6) at the end of 15 min. the animals were removed 
from the white compartment in reverse order, i.e., the 
member of the Other-Animal Group was removed first. 

In the ncnconfinement anxiety extinction procedure 
the arrangement of the door was just as it had been 
during acquisition trials 4-60. Each animal was placed 
in the white compartment and allowed to remain in the 
apparatus for 15 minutes and there were four such 
15-min. periods for each animal. During each of these 
15-min. periods the animals could, and did, spend time 
standing in the black compartment at the hurdle with 
the curtain pushed aside and with head oriented toward 
the white compartment. All time spent in such a posi- 
tion was counted as extinction time; any time spent in 
the white compartment after having gone to the black 
compartment was alsv counted as extinction time. 

Test phase. The Test Phase procedure was the same 
for all groups. Each animal! was run for 30 test trials on 
each of two consecutive days, a total of 60 test trials 
for each animal. The placement of the animals in the 
white compartment was alternated as it was during 
acquisition trials. The grid was not electrified, but in 
all other respects the arrangement of the apparatus was 
the same as during the Acquisition Phase 

When an anima! went into the black compartment, 
it was allowed to remain there for 45 sec. During this 
45-sec. period the animal could return to the white 
compartment. The time that an animal spent in the 
black compartment was accumulated to a maximum of 
45 sec. on any one trial; time spent in the white com 
partment was accumulated to a maximum of 300 sec. 
on any one tria). The animal was removed from the 
apparatus when either of these time limits was reached. 

Data recorded for test phase trials. The data recorded 
during Test Phase trials were: (a) latency, that is, the 
amount of time that elapsed between an animal’s being 
placed in the white compartment and its having four 
paws in the black compartment and (6) return time, 
that is to say, any time an animal spent in the white 
compartment after having initially run from the white 
to the black compartment. An animal was considered 
as having returned when it had four paws in the white 
compartment. 
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RESULTS 


The Test Phase data that were used to 
evaluate the differential effects of the ex- 
perimental conditions were: (a) latency and 
(6) total time in the white compartment. 
The total time datum for any given trial was 
secured by adding the latency and the return 
time for that trial. It is assumed that reduc- 
tion in the strength of the escape response 
tendency will be reflected in increased latency 
and in increased total time in the white com- 
partment. Since, in every instance, the 
analysis of the latency scores and the analysis 
of total time scores yielded the same compar- 
ative results, only total time data will be re- 
ported. 

In order to evaluate the changes in the 
strength of the escape response tendency dur- 
ing test trials, the 60 trials for each of the four 
groups were divided into six blocks of ten 
consecutive trials each. A statistic that sum- 
marizes the central tendency of an animal’s 
behavior would seem to be the most reliable 
estimate of the animal’s performance in any 
one group of ten trials. Inspection of the data 


suggested that the median, rather than the 
mean, would be the most appropriate measure 
of central tendency; the median score of an 
animal for ten consecutive trials was, there- 
fore, chosen as the score of that animal for that 
particular block of ten trials. 

Inspection of the ten scores of each group in 


each block of ten trials indicated that the 
distributions are, in many instances, anormal 
and the results of the Hartley Test of Hetero- 
geneity of Variance (4) indicaie that the 
assumption that the observations are drawn 
from populations whose variances are homo- 
geneous cannot be made. In view of these 
findings only those statistical tests that are free 
of the assumption of normality of distribution 
and that are also relatively insensitive to 
heterogeneity of variance were used in the 
analyses of the data. The .05 level of proba- 
bility was chosen as the level of significance to 
be used throughout the study. 

Table 1 shows the median total time score of 
each of the four experimental groups for each 
of six blocks of ten consecutive test trials. 
Examination of this table suggests that the 
experimental conditions did have differential 
effects upon the strength of the escape re- 
sponse tendency. The Control Group shows 
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the least reduction in the strength of tile es- 
cape response tendency, the Other-Animal 
Group shows the greatest. The medians of the 
Confinement and Nonconfinement Groups are 
in each instance, close to but always greater 
than that of the Control Group. The Kruskal 
and Wallis H test (6), a one-criterion analysis 
of variance using ranked data, was used to 
test the reliability of the observed differences 
among the groups; the four groups were found 
to differ significantly with regard to their 
central tendency. 

Having found that there is an over-all dif- 
ference among the groups in each set of ten 
trials, the next step undertaken was that of 
evaluating the effect of each experimental 
condition as it is compared with the control 
condition and with each of the other experi- 
mental conditions. The Wilcoxon T test (12) 
was employed for this analysis and the results 
are shown in Table 2. The Wilcoxon T test 
bears the same relation to the 77 test as the 
Fisher ¢ test bears to the F test of the regular 
one-criterion analysis of variance and, as is the 
case with the H test, the calculation is based 
upon ranks. For each comparison of two groups 
the 20 Total Time scores were arranged in 
order of magnitude, the lowest score was as- 
signed the rank of 1, the next lowest score the 
rank of 2, etc. The group having the lower 
scores would have, therefore, the lower rank 
total. 

The results of the Wilcoxon T tests (Table 2) 
show that reduction in the strength of the 
escape response was significantly greater in the 
three experimental! groups than in the Control 
Group. Such findings indicate that some con- 
dition other than mere lapse of time was re- 


TABLE 1 


Mepian Torat Time in THe Ware COMPARTMENT 
ror Test Puase Triats 1-60 


SS a= 


Group Median 
Test Trials Non 
confine- 
ment 


Other 
animal 


Confine- 


Control 
ment 


1.50 
1.75 
1.75 
4.00 
3.00 
10.25 


12.25 .25 


1-10 1 
20.75 1.50 
1 
1 


11-20 
21-30 
31-40 
41-50 
51-60 


13.75 50 
17.00 75 
25.25 2.25 
25.50 5.25 


Note.—All medians are to the nearest .25 second 
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TABLE 2 


Witcoxon 7 Test or Torat Time 1s Waite Com- 
PARTMENT OF THE CONTROL, CONFINEMENT, 
Orner-ANIMAL, AND NoNcONFINEMENT GROUPS 


~ ae _ — = —— 


T Valuet 


Test 


Trials Noncon- Noncon 


finement: finement: 
confinement other-animal 


Confinement 
other-animal 


90.0 
99.5 
104.0 
89.0 
87.0 
87.0 


00.0** 
63.0°* 
68.0** 
66 5** 
62.5** 
67 .0*°* 


1-10 67 .5** 
11-20 66.0°* 
21-30 61.5** 
31-40 76.5* 
41-50 72.5° 
51-0 79.0* 


Note. is 01 for all comparisons with the Control Group, the 


Control Group showing in each instance significantly less reduc 
tion in the strength of the escape response 

t T is the smaller of two group rank totals and in this table is 
the sum of the ranks of the group that is listed first in each of the 


pairs 
For an ' of 10 ‘n each group: T = 79.0, P is 05°; T = 71.0, P is 


oe? 


sponsible for the degree of reduction in the 
strength of the escape response that was mani- 
fested by the various experimental groups. 
Remaining away from an anxiety-eliciting 
stimulus for a short period of time seems to 
have very little effect upon the power of the 
signaling stimulus to elicit anxiety. The limits 
of the time variable, however, have not been 
explored and we do not know at what point, 
if any, time might be expected to effect some 
reduction in the anxiety eliciting power of the 
signaling stimulus. 

Since the Confinement Group showed a 
significantly greater reduction in the strength 
of the escape response than the Control 
Group did, it can be said that the Pavlovian 
extinction operation, presentation of S, 
without S,, will reduce the strength of a 
conditioned anxiety response. A _ further 
finding, viz., that the Other-Animal Group 
showed a significantly greater reduction in the 
strength of the escape response than was 
shown by the Confinement Group, indicates 
that the extinction process is influenced by the 
conditions that are concurrent with the Pav- 
lovian extinction operation. In the present 
experiment, the pairing of S, with a positive 
reinforcer facilitated the extinction process. 
The use of the stimulus animals suggests an 
area for investigation; viz., what range and 
type of alteration in the S, compound may be 
expected to influence the extinction process. 


A question which the results of the other- 
anima! procedure raises is: how did the positive 
reinforcer (i.e., the cage mate) exercise its 
facilitating effect? Several avenues of specu- 
lation present themselves. Shoben (11) has 
discussed a therapeutic process which he calls 
“counter-conditioning,” a process in which 
S, is associated with a positive reinforcer and, 
as a result of this association, S, not only loses 
its secondary negative properties but may also 
acquire positive reinforcing properties. 

Another explanation of the function of the 
stimulus animal may be that the presence of 
the cage mate facilitated movement of the 
experimental animal about the white compart- 
ment and that increased movement, leading as 
it did to an increased amount of contact with 
the secondary negative stimulus compound, 
ied to an accelerated rate of extinction. Some 
of the obtained data support this explanation. 
Records were made of the movement of the 
animals about the white compartment during 
the Anxiety Extinction Phase and analysis of 
these data by means of the Wilcoxon T test 
indicates that the amount of movement of the 
Other-Animal Group was significantly greater 
than that of the Confinement Group. 

The relation of movement scores to Test 
Trial scores was analyzed in the following way: 
(a) movement scores for the ten animals of a 
group were ranked; (b) the medians of these 
same animals for Total Time for the 60 test 
trials were ranked; (c) the tau coefficient of 
correlation (5) between the two rank orders 
was computed. In the Confinement Group the 
relation of these two data is significantly 
positive (0.66); that is to say, high movement 
scores tend to accompany high Test Phase 
scores. A positive relationship was not found 
between these two data for the Other-Animai 
Group. It may be, however, that the other- 
anima! procedure effected such a high degree of 
extinction of anxiety that the relationship 
between the two data is masked. 

The observation of significantly greater 
movement in the Other-Animai Group during 
the Anxiety Extinction Phase raises further 
speculation regarding the function of the 
stimulus animals: (a) Did the presence of the 
cage mate mitigate the emotionalizing effect of 
the confinement operation? (6) Was the less- 
ened intensity of emotionality responsible for 
the greater amount of movement and for the 
greater amount of extinction obtained with the 
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other-anima! procedure? Data obtained in the 
experiment lend support to an affirmative 
answer to the first of the two questions posed 
above. Records of two indices of emotionality, 
defecation and urination, were recorded for the 
Anxiety Extinction Phase; defecation scores 
were recorded in terms of the number of 
boluses and urination scores in terms of the 
number of times urination occurred. Analysis 
of these data for the Anxiety Extinction 
Phase by means of the Wilcoxon T test indi- 
cates that the Confinement Group showed a 
significantly greater amount of emotional 
behavior than was shown by the Other- 
Animal Group. Analysis of the emotional be- 
havior data of these two groups during the 
Acquisition Phase indicates that the scores of 
the two groups do not differ for that phase. 
We may assume, therefore, that the presence 
of the cage mate was responsible for the 
difference in defecation and urination scores 
during the Anxiety Extinction Phase. 

The second of the two questions raised 
above is incorporated in one of the premises 
upon which the nonconfinement procedure was 
based: viz., the effects of the Pavlovian ex- 
tinction operation will be impeded by a 
concurrent operation which induces an intense 
negative emotional state. The data obtained 
in the experiment, however, do not indicate 
that the Confinement and Nonconfinement 
Groups differ with regard to the amount of 
reduction in the strength of the escape re- 
sponse and the validity of the premise remains 
in question. The nonconfinement procedure, 
however, was not a satisfactory test since there 
was no way of controlling the amount of 
extinction time. Amount of exposure to the 
extinction operation could be expected to vary 
from animal to animal and in no instance could 
it be expected to equal the 60 minutes of ex- 
posure provided by the confinement and Other- 
Animal procedures. Data taken during the 
Anxiety Extinction Phase indicate that ex- 
tinction time of the Nonconfinement animals 
varied from a high of 34 minutes to a low of 9 
minutes. One would expect that reduction in 
the strength of the escape response would be 
positively correlated with the amount of ex- 
tinction time and, for the Nonconfinement 
Group, this expectation was fulfilled. The 
extinction time scores for the ten animals in 
the Nonconfinement Group were ranked; the 
medians of these same animals for Total Time 
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for the 60 test trials were ranked and the tau 
coefficient of correlation between the two rank 
orders computed. The obtained coefficient 
is 0.74; the positive relationship is significant. 

Since extinction time and amount of ex- 
tinction are correlated in a positive fashion 
and since the Confinement Group had a much 
greater amount of exposure to extinction, it 
might be argued that the failure of the Con- 
finement Group to show a greater amount of 
extinction than the Nonconfinement Group 
constitutes support of the idea that the emo- 
tionalizing effect of the confinement procedure 
impeded extinction. Such an argument, how- 
ever, rests upon the assumption of linearity of 
relationship between amount of extinction 
time and amount of extinction. One would not 
expect linearity of relationship to hold true 
for all amounts of extinction time and we have 
no data in this experiment with which to test 
linearity of relationship for the 60 minutes 
of extinction time used in the confinement 
procedure. 


SUMMARY 


An investigation was designed to test the 
relative effectiveness of four procedures in 
securing the extinction of anxiety. Four groups 
of albino rats were given trials in which a 
neutral stimulus (S,) was paired with an 
aversive stimulus (.$,) and the animals learned 
to escape by climbing over a hurdle. 

The four procedures used in the experiment 
were: (a) the passage of time (24 hours) 
the control procedure; (5) the Pavlovian 
extinction operation in a situation where the 
escape response was blocked—the confinement 
procedure; (c) the confinement procedure in a 
situation where S, is paired with a positive re- 
inforcer—the other-animal procedure; and 
(d) the Pavlovian extinction operation in a 
situation where the escape response was not 
blocked—the nonconfinement procedure. 

The data obtained support the following 
conclusions: 

1. Remaining away from an anxiety-eliciting 
situation for a short period of time does not 
bring about extinction of anxiety. 

2. The Pavlovian extinction operation does 
weaken the strength of conditioned anxiety. 

3. The anxiety extinction process is ac- 
celerated by the pairing, during the extinction 
operation, of S, with a positive reinforcer (a 
cage mate stimulus animal.) 
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The results of the investigation lend tenta- 
tive support to a fourth conclusion: an ad- 
ditional emotionalizing operation (blocking of 
escape) that is concurrent with the extinction 
operation will impede the extinction process. 
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CASE 


REPORTS 


A SCHIZOPHRENIC CHILD AND HIS MOTHER 


ALAN O. ROSS 
Child Guidance Clinic, Brooke Army Hospital 


HE importance of the role of environ- 

ment in the etiology of schizophrenia 

has become widely recognized in recent 
years. Several studies have dealt with the 
childhood experiences of adult schizophrenics, 
with particular emphasis on the mother-child 
relationship (3, 4, 7, 9, 10, 11). All of these 
studies share the weakness, which is probably 
unavoidable, that they represent attempts to 
reconstruct the feeling tone of a relationship 
from interviews and questionnaires after 15 
to 20 years have passed. Those authors 
(1, 2, 6) who have concerned themselves with 
schizophrenia in childhood do not face the 
same difficulty as less time has elapsed since 
the presumably pathogenic relationship ob- 
tained and since, in fact, many aspects of the 
relationship still exist. 

The writer has recently had the opportunity 
to carry out a psychological study of a five- 
year-old schizophrenic child and his back- 
ground. The mother’s lack of psychological 
sophistication, her cooperative attitude, and 
the relative youth of the child permit a rather 
clear view of some of the dynamics which 
might have entered into the genesis of the 
disorder. 


THe CHILD 


The boy was brought to the child guidance 
clinic at age 5 years, 11 months, when his 
mother sought help because the child “em- 
barrassed her by his peculiar behavior,” and 
because of certain purposeless movements of 
the upper extremities. When the mother was 
seen in intake interview, she elaborated on the 
child’s behavior and stated that there was 
something definitely wrong with him because 
he did not act like other children his age. She 
mentioned his fondness for examining purses 
carried by other women, his running into rest 
rooms looking under commodes to examine 
the pipes, his getting on his knees to examine 
women’s legs, and his desire to rub his hands 
over the hair of other children and then smell- 
ing his hands. Because of these actions, as well 


as a tendency to strike other children on the 
head, the mother stated that “he needs watch- 
ing all the time.” She added that the boy 
prefers to remain at home and to play by him- 
self. When he occasionally joins other children, 
the shooting of a cap pistol creates intense 
fear in him. In playing hide-and-go-seek, he 
screams when the other child comes out of 
hiding and when it is his turn to hide, he 
insists that his mother accompany him. 

During subsequent interviews with the 
mother further “strange behavior” was re- 
ported. The patient likes to listen to the radio 
and seems to prefer popular music with a 
pronounced rhythm. He is extremely pre- 
occupied with the daily mail delivery and will 
ask constantly whether the mail has come and 
accost the mailman when he arrives at the 
house. Fender aprons of aor are of particu- 
lar fascination to him and he Will crawl under 
trucks to examine them. He calls these aprons 
“rainwater” and when he sees a vehicle with- 
out them, he’ll get upset and cry, “Put the 
rainwater on, Mommy, put the rainwater 
on.” The mother dates the onset of the 
behavior difficulties as occurring when the boy 
was two years old, although at another time 
she claimed that she first noticed something 
strange about the time of the sibling’s birth, 
when the patient was one year old. 

Both parents were born and raised in the 
rural Southwest and are in their early forties. 
The father is a minor official in government 
service. The patient has a brother, exactly one 
year younger, who is reported to be healthy 
and to show no behavioral abnormalities. 
When casually observed at the clinic it was 
noted that, although he tended to imitate some 
of the patient’s random arm swinging, he 
appeared to be a normal child. 

When the psychologist first met the patient 
in the waiting room, he refused to separate 
from his mother, exclaiming in a high-pitched, 
squealy voice that he was afraid his mother and 
brother might go home without him. Only 
after the mother and sibling had accompanied 
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him to the playroom did he agree to remain 
alone with the psychologist, who concluded on 
the basis of his examination that “this is an 
extremely disturbed child whose intellectual 
and social behavior is disrupted by what gives 
the impression of being a schizophrenic process. 
While the question of brain injury cannot be 
ruled out, the picture is much more that of a 
functional disturbance than of an organic 
pathology.” 

The child was next presented to a staff 
psychiatrist who reported, in part: 


During the 20 minutes of this interview, there was 
no evidence of any interpersonal contact and the child 
continued to play oblivious to all distractions and ex- 
ternal stimuli. He put strange objects into his mouth 
and evidently explored them in this way rather than by 
looking or with his hands. He was rather clumsy but 
there was no gross disturbance of motor behavior. 
Whenever he became excited, which was rather fre- 
quently, he would jump up and down and move his 
arms in a rapid, apparently purposeless, repetitive 
movement. He whirled about several times whenever 
his body was turned by the doctor. On two or three 
occasions, he became interested in the doctor’s foot or 
hand if one of these was placed directly in front of him, 
but there was no evidence that he recognized it as a part 
of someone else’s body. 

This child appears to be extremely autistic and could 
probably be classified as psychotic. I am unable to 
state whether a brain injury is responsible for his con- 
dition. The fact that his mother appears reasonably 
healthy and that his younger brother seems to be de- 
veloping normally would suggest etiological factors 
other than purely emotional ones 


An electroencephalogram was ordered but 
the boy was unable to hyperventilate or to 
go to sleep. The awake EEG was normal and 
showed no focus or indication of focal brain 
damage. 

About three weeks after the patient had 


been examined by members of the child 
guidance staff, he and his medical history were 
presented to a pediatric staff conference at 
which the general impression of the pedia- 
tricians was that this was not a postencepha- 
litis or birth injury, but probably a form of 
childhood schizophrenia. 

Early history. The patient was delivered by 
forceps after what the mother describes as 
“long labor.”” When the mother first saw the 
child she noticed “dents” in his forehead and 
bluish looking “blisters” under his finger and 
toe nails. He weighed eight pounds at birth, 
was breast fed for about six weeks with sup- 
plementary bottle feedings, and then changed 
to bottle because of an insufficient milk supply. 
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On coming home from the hospital the child 
had diarrhea until the formula was changed. 
He was weaned from the bottle at 13 months 
“without much trouble,” first retaining the 
evening bottle and gradually weaning to a 
glass. Mother describes the child as eating 
“like a pig,” and as always having been a 
good eater. He is allergic to orange juice and 
breaks out with a rash when it is fed to him. 
He is said to have shown anticipatory posture 
at feeding, reaching out for bottle and mother. 
He was friendly, would coo and look at every- 
body and notice everything so that the parents 
thought that he was a bright baby. His first 
smile is dated as occurring at three months; 
teething started at five-and-one-half months 
and progressed without difficulty. He took his 
first unassisted step around one year of age 
but had some difficulty in this area, is at 
present knock-kneed and has to wear cor- 
rective shoes because of his “habit of walking 
on his toes.” The child began to utter single 
words before he was 13 months old, and spoke 
in short sentences by two years although his 
speech remains difficult to understand even 
at this time. Asked whether the child did a 
lot of exploring and “getting into things” 
when he was young, the mother reports that 
he did not “‘meddle’”’ much in the early days. 

The medical history is not significant. The 
patient is described as having generally been 
in good health. He had tonsillitis prior to age 
two, chickenpox and measles at age four. 
Recovery was uneventful and without com- 
plications or sequela. The mother states that 
the boy never had a high fever and that he 
has never been unconscious. 

Events of possible significance. When the 
patient was six or eight months old he was 
left with a neighboring couple for a few hours. 
While there, he was severely frightened by a 
man who waved at him or said “boo.” He is 
reported to have screamed, “‘it scared him to 
death,” and the friend told the mother she 
thought “he’d have a convulsion, he was so 
scared.” 

At age one, the child fell out of a swing onto 
his head. He had a bump but was not otherwise 
affected. When three years old, he experienced 
another severe fright to which the mother 
attaches great importance. The children were 
playing in the yard when all of a sudden a 
very low flying jet plane came over which 
nearly “scared the kids to death.” The older 
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boy was so frightened he tried to climb a tree 
to escape, and both he and his brother were 
screaming and cried for a long time. He is 
still afraid when airplanes come over the 
house and will run and hide in the bathroom 
or under the bed. Planes do not bother him 
when he is not at home and he seems very 
interested in them when the family visits the 
airfield. According to the mother, he does not 
connect his fear of planes with his father’s 
flying occupation. 

Later in the same year, while the family was 
preparing to move to another town, the house 
in which they had been living burned to the 
ground in a flash fire. The children had to be 
rushed out of the house and the entire family 
sat in their car across the street watching the 
house burn. The children’s clothes, beds, and 
most of their toys were destroyed in this fire, 
as well as nearly all of the family’s belongings. 
Asked how the children reacted to this ex- 
perience, the mother states, “They were so 
little, they didn’t seem to know anything 
about it.” (The patient was three-and-one-half 
at the time!) 

Another accident occurred when the boy 


was four years old. His mother, who had gone 
to the basement, relates this as follows: 


I said, “Don’t come down, I’ll be right up. I’m just 
hanging up the laundry.” The next thing I hear was a 
plop; I looked and there he was laid out flat on the 
cement floor. He must have slipped and sailed all the 
way down the very steep stairs, landing on the bottom. 
He didn’t cry, didn’t seem to be breathing. It must 
have knocked the breath out of him. I picked him up, 
carried him upstairs and put him down. Then he 
started crying. Blood and saliva were running out of 
his mouth. He showed me his tongue. He had bitten it 
with his molars in the back, so I put some mercuro 
chrome on it. Then he got up. He had no knot on his 
head and there were no after effects. I have often 
wondered if that hurt him, but he acted peculiar even 
before that. 


Relations to sibling. The brother, as noted, 
is one year younger. His birth interrupted the 
patient’s toilet training ard speech develop- 
ment. The patient had a crib and the mother 
would put the younger brother into it during 
the day to keep the patient from hurting the 
baby. “I was afraid he might hit him on the 
head, so I watched him all the time. I didn’t 
give him a chance to get close to the baby.” At 
night the older boy slept in his bed and the baby 
in a basinet. Until the patient was two-and- 
one-half years old, both children slept in the 
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parents’ bedroom. After that, he had his own 
room and the brother slept in the mother’s 
bed for a few months, following which both 
children shared a room of their own. According 
to the mother, there is no excessive degree of 
rivalry between the siblings since, because of 
the strong contrast in their personalities, 
interests, and behavior, they spend little time 
together. The patient “is better when the 
little one is in the yard, but as soon as he comes 
in the house, he hits him on the head and they 
fight.”” The mother seems quite fond of the 
younger child and speaks with pride of his 
vivaciousness, outgoing nature, self-sufficiency, 
and large number of playmates. 


THe MorHner 


The patient’s mother was seen by three 
different members of the clinic staff, a social 
worker, a psychologist, and a psychiatrist. 
All three believed that, except for some 
obvious tension, she appeared reasonably 
healthy. She is a fairly tall woman who pre- 
sented a neat personal appearance at the time 
of the interviews. Her facial features can best 
be described as “hard,” and she uses heavy 
make-up to cover a rather lined skin. She 
smoked numerous cigarettes during the inter- 
views and perspired freely although the room 
was not hot. 

The histories of both her own and her 
husband’s families were not significant. Asked 
to describe her health, she said that she is 
healthy but “nervous.” “The children make 
me nervous. I chew my fingernails. I’m busy 
all the time, have to do everything. Pay the 
bills, do the shopping, look after the house and 
after the children and all.” “I’m never sick. I 
have headaches very rarely.”’ 

The mother was asked whether she would 
be willing to undergo a psychological examina- 
tion in order to help the clinic evaluate the 
boy’s problem more fully. She was quite 
agreeable to this proposal and came punctually 
for her two scheduled sessions. 

In order to obtain an objective interpretation 
of the psychological protocols, the records were 
submitted to two experienced clinicians for 
“blind” analysis.' These psychologists were 
given only the age, sex, occupation, and edu- 
cational background of the subject and were 

* The assistance of Major James W. Layman and 


Captain Harold Borko, who evaluated the psychologi- 
cal protocols, is gratefully acknowledged. 
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“analyze the data and to write a 
personality evaluation and diagnostic im- 
pression.”” After they had committed their 
evaluations to writing they were asked two 
specific questions, ‘‘How capable is this woman 
of giving the emotional support necessary for 
healthy child development?” and “‘What would 
be her attitude toward pregnancy?” 

The psychologists were in essential agree- 
ment in their personality descriptions. The 
following is a synthesis of the two reports: 


asked to 


This is a woman of average intelligence, who tends 
to be rather practical, utilitarian, and concrete in her 
thinking. She tends to be opinionated and dogmatic and 
while she has feelings of personal inadequacy, she. is 
unable to admit any weakness. Rather helpless and 
dependent, she draws heavily on religious percepts to 
guide her behavior. She probably finds it rather difficult 
to get along with other people, who may view her as 
somewhat of a bore because of her banal, moralistic, 
and conventional attitudes. Repression and denial en- 
able this woman to control strong hostile impulses 
which are expressed in death wishes toward her children, 
husband, and parents. In her marital and family role, 
she sees herself as a martyred, poorly understood 
woman, who continually serves others but feels that her 
efforts are not appreciated. Men are seen as “beasts” 
who cannot be trusted and sexual relations are only 
tolerated because of such notions as “the role of woman 
is child bearing.” Her rather severe superego has led to 
guilt feelings connecte J with her hostile impulses. There 
is an unconscious desire to revert to a childlike status 
where her various unfulfilled dependency needs would 
be met, but the reality of her marriage and her children 
are constant reminders that this is impossible. Being 
forced into the semblance of an adult role, this woman 
is probably a strict mother who rules with an iron hand, 
but always under the guise of the cultural stereotype 
of a “good mother.” 


Both psychologists believed that the record 
suggested the possibility of organic impairment 


which might be complicating the general 
personality picture. Neither of them considered 
the woman to fit any of the conventional 
diagnostic categories. 

The question relating to maternal adequacy 
was answered as follows: 


Due to her own personality problems, she is unable 
to give the children adequate emotional support. She 
consciously hates males—and even thinks of her own 
two sons as worthless. She lacks ambition for her chil- 
dren and conceives of them as a burden, wanting them 
to be as little trouble as possible. She probably was able 
to give some support while the child was a “doll” but 


* C-V-S Individual Intelligence Scale (an abbreviated 
scale based on the Wechsiler-Bellevue); Rorschach; 
selected 15 cards from the TAT; Draw-a-Person; 
Miale-Holsopple Sentence Completion; MMPI. 
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this was short lived. She fits the category of a dominant 
mother, who unconsciously conceived of pregnancy as a 
threat, although overtly, she probably looked forward 
to it. At present she sees herself as a self-sacrificing, 
unappreciated and misunderstood mother. 


In addition to the standard psychological 
techniques’? on which the above evaluation is 
based, the mother was asked to respond to 
selected questions fram an attitude question- 
naire on child-rearing practices constructed 
by Mark (9). She responded in the “strongly 
agree” category to the following questions: 


Too much affection will make a child a softie. 

Children who take part in sex play become sex 
criminals when they grow up. 

Mothers should have vacations away from their 
children. 

A good mother should shelter her child from life’s 
little difficulties. 

A good child will never allow his parents to go to a 
home when they grow old. 

It is not the duty of the parent to teach the child 
about sex. 

Spanking a child does more good than harm. 

Too much freedom wi!l make a child wild 

Children should always be punished for being bad. 

It is wicked for children to disobey their parents. 

A child shouldn’t be allowed to see his parents com- 
pletely undressed. 


The first three of these questions, answered 
in the “‘strongly agree”’ direction, differentiated 
at the .001 level between Mark’s mothers of 
of male schizophrenics and their controls. 
The next four questions differentiated at the 
01 level, and the last four at the .05 level. 
While it is recognized that, used in this man- 
ner, the questionnaire is not a “test,”’ the way 
in which any individual mother responds to 
the questions gives a good indication of her 
general attitude. Analyzed in the manner 
suggested by Mark, the measures utilized by 
this mother in controlling her children can be 
called restrictve and coercive, her intellectual 
objectivity tends to be “rational,”’ while the 
warmth of her relationship ranges from ex- 
cessive devotion to cool detachment. 


THe FATHER 

The patient’s father is a very tall, heavy 
man with a rather dull look in his face. When 
seen at the clinic he was quite reluctant to 
talk and would speak only in direct answers 
to questions. There was a slight facial twitch 
and his speech was somewhat halting. He 
stated that he had taken no part in the rearing 
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of the children, letting his wife handle every- 
thing, including punishment. Asked about 
disagreements he thought that sometimes his 
wife was too lenient with the boys, letting 
them get away with too much, but that he 
never took any action. In answer to the ques- 
tion as to what activities he and the children 
shared, the father said that since he was out 
of th= house so much because of his job, which 
at times takes him away for several days in a 
row, he tried to “keep them out of his hair as 
much as possible.” Before he took his present 
job the children ‘“‘were too little to play with.” 
He believed that the patient is a rather nerv- 
ous, easily frightened child and maintained 
that the onset of the difficulties was around 
age two to two-and-one-half. 

The mother described her husband as an 
easygoing individual, who prefers to go off 
by himself to read or to neighborhood taverns, 
rather than devote time to the children. There 
appears to be some tension between the parents 
which manifests itself in disagreements over the 
husband’s frequent absences, his choice of 
jobs, and his disinterest in getting help for 
the patient. A religious difference, which 


apparently created no conflict up to now, has 
recently become a further source of friction. 

When both parents were interviewed to- 
gether, it was believed that the mother was 
dominant in the relationship, with her husband 
agreeing to everything she said. 


MorTHER-CHILD RELATIONSHIP 


The mother became pregnant soon after her 
marriage. They didn’t want a child at that 
time but had not taken any contraceptive pre- 
cautions. Asked how she felt when she found 
out that she was pregnant, she said, “I 
didn’t much care whether I had him then or 
not.”” She was nauseated throughout her 
pregnancy, “all the time, including nights, 
I almost died, I was too sick to live.’”’ Because 
of this, she was glad when the child finally 
came since it meant the end of an unpleasant 
period. As an infant he was a “good child” 
who ate and slept well. “He was not very much 
trouble, he’d play with his toys. Not the type 
of child who hangs on to your apron strings.” 
“As soon as he started walking, he played by 
himself. I never had to sit with him or hold 
him or play with him.” The mother was asked 
what kind of games she played with the child 
and she answered, “I never did hold either one 


cf my children or spoil them by holding them 
or rocking them. I had a stroller and a swing 
and I’d swing him—of course I didn’t neglect 
my children. They were good children, didn’t 
cry, never did give us any trouble.” “Now he 
wants to hang right on to me, but not when he 
was little. That started when he was about 
two.’’ She used to help in the store which was 
in front of the living quarters soon after the 
patient was born. “I used to put him in his 
bed, not when he was crying, of course, and 
he’d play with his toys.”” How did she feed 
the child? “I never did hold the bottle, I’d 
put it in a bottle holder or on a pillow and see 
that he was comfortable. I did that right from 
when he was tiny.”’ Yes, he did reach out for 
the bottle when it was brought to him. “Some- 
times I’d tease him to see if he’d cry by taking 
the bottle away again when he reached for it.” 
How about toilet training? She started to train 
the patient before his brother was born, that is 
when he was about 11 months old. “I had a 
potty seat and I'd sit him on it and he’d go. 
I’d pour water to have him hear the noise, 
you know.”’ When the younger child was born 
this training was interrupted because the 
mother was too busy. Training was taken up 
again when the patient was about two. “I’d 
sit him on the potty. When I go to the bath- 
room, I’d take him with me and put him on his 
potty, but he’d get up.” “He was the hardest 
child! I thought I’d never in the world break 
that child.” “‘I get up two or three times at 
night to take the children to the bathroom.” 
(The patient still wets himself during the day 
and nearly always at night.) “I whipped him 
with his father’s belt on the legs and across 
the hips but it did no good.” 

The mother is the chief disciplinarian in 
the home, often resorting to corporal punish- 
ment in the form of switching. Patient used 
to bite his brother all the time, “he was a 
regular snapping turtle.”” Whipping him for 
this did no good, so the maternal grandmother 
suggested that the mother bite the patient 
whenever he bit his brother. This was done 
and sometimes the mother bit his arm “until 
it hurt.”” After a while he would come and 
hold out his arm to be bitten by his mother 
after he had bitten the brother. In the end he 
gave up the biting. Recently, when he did not 
obey, his mother told him that she was going 
to take him to the doctor for shots if he did 
not get better. 
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When asked how the patient related to his 
father, the mother stated that the patient 
“used to cry for his daddy something awful, 
like when his daddy went into a store and we 
stayed in the car. He wanted to go after his 
daddy.” The boy was about two or three years 
old then. “I’d give him a good spanking. It’s 
gotten now, he doesn’t cry for his daddy any 
more.” 

At the time the mother was seen at the 
clinic she was greatly perturbed over the 
child’s behavior. She made such statements 
as, “I feel we had the children too late in life 
to enjoy them,” and “Maybe I’m not fit to 
raise children. I was too old to have children 
in the first place and I’m nervous and yell at 
them all the time.’”’ When, at the end of the 
contact, a residential treatment home was 
suggested for the patient, the mother eagerly 
jumped at this idea and showed much interest. 
She verbalized that though she would miss 
the boy, she wanted to do whatever was best 
for him. 


DISCUSSION 


This writer and the clinic staff who saw 


the child have little doubt that the patient is a 
case of childhood schizophrenia, probably of 
the nature of a symbiotic infantile psychosis, 
as described by Mahler (8). The mother, a 


cold, distant, immature, and narcissistic 
person, is fairly typical of others whose children 
are schizophrenic (1, 2, 5, 8). She lacks an 
“understanding of the feelings and emotional 
needs of the child,” (4, p. 740) and is basically 
rejecting, detached, and punitive. This picture 
of the mother, however, does not seem to 
coincide with that of the overprotective 
mothers of adult schizophrenics so often de- 
picted (3, 7). Conceivably, this may mean that 
schizophrenia in adults is etiologically or 
nosologically different from childhood schizo- 
phrenia, but it seems more likely that the 
difference is a methodological artifact. As 
Tietze (11) has pointed out, mothers’ attitudes 
undergo a change over the years and when 
mothers of adult schizophrenics are inter- 
viewed concerning their feelings toward the 
child, they may well tend to give the picture 
of the overprotective mother in conscious or 
unconscious compensation for an earlier atti- 
tude which was actually more overtly reject- 
ing. This seems to be borne out by Mark (9) 
who, by a subtle attitude questionnaire 
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method, arrived at the description of a re- 
strictive mother who has no understanding 
for the feelings and emotional needs of her 
child. 

The family background of our patient is very 
similar to that found by Gerard and Siegel 
(3) in their controlled study of parents of 
adult schizophrenics, i.e., a dominant mother 
and a submissive father whose relationship 
is further complicated by the sociological 
disparity of a mixed marriage. Gerard and 
Siegel give a composite picture of the father 
which fits that of our patient’s father perfectly: 
“ .. weak, immature, quiet, passive, re- 
tiring ... inadequate with respect to family 
adjustment.” (3., p. 62). 

As might be expected, it is difficult to under- 
stand the patient’s disorder solely on the 
basis of parent-child relationship. If the mother 
is indeed a “schizophrenogenic mother,” one 
wonders why the younger boy seems so far 
to have been able to retain his ego identity. 
Several explanations suggest themselves. It is 
possible that the sick first child took so much 
of the mother’s time that she had fewer oc- 
casions to bring her pathogenic influences to 
bear on the younger sibling. Or it might be 
that, through some mechanism of guilt acti- 
vated by the sick child’s condition, the 
mother’s handling of the sibling differed 
significantly from her handling of the patient. 
Tietze found the seeming paradox of the 
schizophrenic and the healthy child in the 
same family and believed that it was “justifi- 
able to assume that it is not the personality 
of the mother as such which is important but 
her particular relationship to the particular 
child.” (11, p. 64). The most likely conclusien, 
however, seems to be that we have to look to 
the interaction between environmental and 
constitutional influences for an answer to the 
question of why so often only one child in a 
family becomes schizophrenic. Thus, it may 
be that we are dealing with a constitutional 
predisposition which, by and of itself, is not 
necessarily pathogenic, but which, when coin- 
ciding with unfavorable maternal influences, 
can lead to a schizophrenic resolution. 

In the specific case here presented, the 
child had a difficult, if not traumatic birth, 
and may well have received some organic 
injury. Even in an ideal environment this 
might have presented a handicap to healthy 
ego development, but in the unwholesome 
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atmosphere provided by these parents, the 
handicap was compounded. The mother, a 
woman who basically resents her feminine role 
(constant nausea during pregnancy), probably 
reacted to a child with “‘a dent in his forehead 
and blue blisters under his finger-nails” with 
rejection. Difficulties with food intake occurred 
in the first few weeks (diarrhea, “‘not enough 
milk”) and the usual opportunities to estab- 
lish healthy object relations were denied to 
the child (“I never held my children,” “used 
to prop the bottle’). One might assume that 
even at this stage atypical ego development 
began to take place. Toilet training must have 
been a great conflict between mother and 
child (“he was the hardest child, I thought I’d 
never break him’’) and when the child at- 
tempted to turn to the father for affection he 
was “too small to play with” and the mother 
prevented a relationship from forming (“I'd 
whip him so he doesn’t cry for his daddy any 
more’), because of her own neurotic needs. 
Having failed to obtain the necessary supports 
from either parent, the child, whose ego had 
to develop on a weakened psychobiological 
basis from birth, gradually withdrew from 
reality contact somewhere between the critical 
incident of the arrival of the sibling and the 
end of toilet training. 
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OLEG: A MEMBER OF THE SOVIET “GOLDEN YOUTH” 
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TupIes of “national psychology” or 
“national character”! ordinarily concern 
themselves predominantly with uni- 
formities in the psychological traits of the 


We use the term “national character” with the 
greatest reluctance, and with full acknowledgement of 
the extreme oversimplification and abuses that have 
been committed in its name. Our sole premise ir. dis 
cussing “national character’ is that it is reasonable to 
assume that groups of people raised under rather 
homogeneous conditions, or exposed historically to a 
relatively common culture and life conditions, will tend 
to develop certain moda] psychological characteristics 
which will distinguish them statistically from other 
populations. We make no assertion that such traits 
characterize all members of the society; as a matter of 
fact, the present article is an explicit challenge to this 
notion 


members of national communities. For under- 
standing the functioning of such societies, 
however, it is frequently of equal importance 
to focus on the variations within the group; 
particularly, to study such subtypes in the 
context of the specific institutional framework 
within which they live. For this purpose, the 
individual case history has the advantage of 
illustrating, in a concrete fashion, the pattern 
of psychological and sociological forces which 
are at work within subgroups of the population. 
While the individual case seldom “‘proves” any 
of the propositions which it illustrates, it is, 
nevertheless, a fruitful source of insight and 
hypotheses to be checked against other data, 
and an indication of certain problems which 
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may face the society in the future. This is one 
in a series of such case studies which are being 
made as a part of a larger project aimed at 
understanding the crucial psychological and 
sociological dimensions of Soviet society.” 


An INTRODUCTION TO OLEG 


This young man, whom we shall call Oleg, 
is one of several hundred former Soviet citizens 
who were interviewed by the Harvard Refugee 
Interview Project in Germany in the fall of 
1950 and the spring of 1951.’ Oleg was inter- 
viewed by four persons, including the two 
present authors. He discussed his life history 
and answered a battery of questions concern- 
ing his attitudes and values. In addition, he 
took a series of psychological tests including 
the TAT, Rorschach, a sentence completion 
test, and a battery of projective questions and 
episodes. This procedure consumed more than 
a week. We were in day-to-day contact for 
several months and our knowledge and under- 
standing of him were enhanced by informal 
contacts. 

Oleg’s position in the Soviet subculture. Oleg P. 
is the product of a very restricted subculture 
in Soviet society, the artistic intelligentsia. To 
extent this subculture has much in 
common with those of the artists of other 
societies. Its members have the same general 
values, and an interest in a common body of 
Oleg’s orientation is con- 


a great 


literature and art 
siderably more western than that of the ordi- 
nary Soviet citizen. He is one of the “homeless 
cosmopolitans” berated by the Soviet press in 
recent years. Even he refers to his “damned 
westernism”’ as one of the iactors alienating 
him from the regime. The Soviet regime, 
particularly since the war, has brought strong 
pressure on the intelligentsia as a group to 
neutralize the influence of western culture on 
the allegiance of these people. The extent to 
which the regime succeeds in this goal will 
lessen one of the factors alienating this group 
from the regime, but it will alter neither certain 
characteristics of the life experience of the 
artistic intelligentsia nor their basic character 
structure. 

The artistic intelligentsia share with a few 


* One of the present authors (H. Beier) is preparing, 
together with Eugenia Hanfmann, a book-length study 
based on clinical interviews with 57 Soviet refugees 

* Done under contract AF No. 33(038)-12909. The 
over-all project now bears the title, The Harvard 
Project on the Soviet Social System 
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other privileged groups a sheltered life exist- 
ence, isolated to a large extent from the reali- 
ties of Soviet life. Unless their parents indoctri- 
nate them successfully with anti-Soviet 
attitudes, children growing up in such an 
environmert usually develop an initial en- 
thusiasm for the Soviet regime. This enthusi- 
asm is challenged when they have the oppor- 
tunity to contrast Soviet reality wit what 
they are taught in school and the Conmimunist 
youth organizations. 

Oleg and the “New Soviet Man.”’ Oleg is a 
particular variant of what is generally con- 
sidered to be the modal personality of Russian 
males. This traditional “‘national character,” 
particularly as it refers to the intelligentsia, is 
ordinarily depicted as marked by underlying 
passivity, by a lack of discipline, and by the 
projection of grandiose, impractical plans 
which are never followed up. This stereotype 
of traditional Russian character has been 
tacitly accepted by the Soviet regime and is 
reflected in attempts at character training, 
The New Soviet Man, the ideal image of the 
Soviet citizen as depicted in Soviet literature, 
has an iron will and is marked both by con- 
centration of energy and interests and a great 
deal of self-discipline. Other cases studied from 
among our sample suggest that these latter 
traits are achieved only by the imposition of a 
shell of external controls over an underlying 
personality which is relatively passive and 
undisciplined. An example of such a person is 
“Kamen,” previously described by Bauer (1). 
Whereas many other members of the new 
Soviet elite seem to represent a reaction forma- 
tion against the traditional passivity of the 
Russian male, Oleg exhibits this passivity 
directly, without the overlay of strong ex- 
ternal defenses. The more overtly disciplined 
members of the elite generally seem to have 
developed the veneer of toughness, either as a 
compensation for difficult environmental con- 
ditions or through the interiorization of the 
values of some particular subgroup (such as 
those of the military caste). The humanistic 
values of Oleg’s family, the protectiveness and 
permissiveness of his home environment, and 
the relatively sheltered early years of his life 
produced in him a “softer” personality. 


Ovec’s FAMILY AND CULTURAL BACKGROUND 


Oleg was born in a large Russian city in 
1925, the second son of a writer and of a 


Czarist official’s daughter. His mother had 
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attended engineering courses and had worked 
both as draftsman and, for a short while, in an 
office of a factory. After her children were born 
she stayed at home. This family was unusual 
in several respects. They had suffered none of 
the deprivations of the rank-and-file Soviet 
citizen. Oleg’s family provided him with an 
excellent cultural background, in addition 
to good material conditions. Furthermore, 
whereas most children were left to shift by 
themselves during the day while both parents 
worked, he had the attention of both his 
mother, who did not work, and his father, who 
had considerable daytime leisure. 

Regime versus family. Oleg’s parents were 
opposed to the regime but, like many other 
Soviet parents, they made no explicit mention 
of this fact until he was fairly well grown up. 
In the meantime, under the influence of the 
school and his brother, he became an enthusi- 
astic supporter of the regime. 


Since I was a younger brother, the beginnings of 
Communist education which my brother received in 
school were transmitted to me. He brought from school 
elementary Communist slogans, for example, that 
“religion is the opiate of the people.” 


He tells how he and his brother arranged an 
“antireligious demonstration” by placing a 
portrait of Stalin in front of the ikon of a very 
religious aunt. His mother punished them and 
impressed on them the fact that such an act 
was more than a joke. In general, however, 
parental efforts to wean him from the regime 
were indirect. His parents tried to divert him 
from reading the regime’s propaganda by 
providing him with classical literature and 
“other instructive and interesting books.” In a 
quite natural fashion, however, he joined the 
Pioneers while still at school. Although his 
parents never made their own political attitude 
explicit, he believes that he sensed it by impli- 
cation because, “I tried to propagandize them 
and show them they didn’t understand.” 

The extent of his devotion to the regime at 
this period is illustrated in his reaction to the 
public trials of opposition leaders in the late 
thirties: 


At the age of ten years I admired Stalin extremely, 
and when he conducted the trials against older Com- 
munists, Bukharin, and so on, I was happy about it, 
and I even did the following: I had an album with 
portraits of Communist leaders. As soon as one leader 
was tried and shot, I took the photo out of the album, 
nailed it on the door, and shot the photo 
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Later ambivalence and dichotomization. The 
next five years in his life were years of progres- 
sive exposure to Soviet life, and to the opinions 
of his parents. But even while the change was 
taking place he sought for reaffirmation of his 
faith in the regime: 


[What happened in these five years?} What hap 
pened? I acquired a more serious attitude toward life. 
Then there were things people said. Also, I came in 
contact with people, especially the talks and conversa 
tion of my parents. As I got older they talked more 
freely to me, told me about life in Czarist Aussia. I also 
acquired a deeper knowledge of literature, both classical 
Russian and western. This made me understand that 
life in the west is not so terrible as it is painted by Soviet 
propaganda. It is true that even at the age of fifteen 
when I did not believe in Soviet propaganda, I still 
wanted to believe in it 

This is an interesting psychological process. The 
process of disbelief developed unconsciously. Externally 
I remained a loyal Pioneer, but inwardly I felt differ 
ently. I continued to argue and tried to convince other 
people. I was looking for external support. I think that 
this process, this split state of mind, is characteristic 
of the vast majority of people of that age in the Soviet 
Union 


At the age of fifteen, when there was a rumor that 
Stalin was assassinated, I was happy about it. In these 
five years, I had gradually shifted from these earlier 
ideas 

While a person lives in the family he may aot believe 
rumors that somewhere there are hunger and execu 
tions. This is all far away end does not touch you... 
Then I went to work. Theis I really learned what the 
life and conditions of the workers are. This gave me 
further material for thought 


The effect of the war. Major doubts about the 
Soviet order developed at the start of the war. 
The rapid advance of the Germans weakened 
his belief in the truth of Soviet propaganda. 
During the war he took a job as a common 
worker, in order to get increased rations. This 
brought him in direct contact with “Soviet 
reality” and seems finally to have crystallized 
his disaffection. 


Because of his disillusionment he decided, 
toward the end of the war, to enter a school 
for creative writing and to retreat from 
Soviet life. 

After having seen Soviet reality in all its beauty, or 
rather in all its ugliness, a young person wants to get 


away from it and choose a profession where he can 
forget all this. 


SELECTION OF A CAREER 


But with the defeat of the Germans there 
was an upsurge of patriotic enthusiasm. Fur- 
thermore, he began to realize that it was not 
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going to be easy to become a distinguished 
artist. This combination of circumstances 
lessened his resistance toward participation in 
the system. “You think, Communism may not 
be so good as a system, but you have to work 
with it.” 

Oleg as an intelligence officer trainee. At the 
age of eighteen he entered an institute which 
trained young officers for foreign intelligence 
work. Oleg emphasizes that he was not seeking 
“military fame,” but that he was interested in 
“journalistic work” as a means of being sent 
to the west. The chances for a Soviet journalist 
to leave the country, however, were much 
slimmer than those for an intelligence agent. 
The position of the latter was, also, more 
privileged than that of an ordinary officer, 
although not as privileged as the work of the 
intelligence staff of the MGB (the Soviet 
security police). Oleg was ambitious, he 


“thought much about a career,” and was 
determined to see the western countries. Once 
a member of the institute, he had no choice 
and had to accept whatever the government 
decided he should do. ““My parents were upset 
and worried, they asked me to be careful, but 


I could not refuse. I would have been sent to 
Siberia, and my desire was to go abroad.” 

The result of this decision further compli- 
cated his attitude toward the regime. He 
learned more about western life, and became 
more fundamentally disaffected from the 
Soviet regime. At the same time, he realized 
that by entering this institute he had com- 
mitted himself to overt support of the Soviet 
regime. This forced him into an elaborate 
rationale, that he was making these compro- 
mises only to fight eventually against Bolshe- 
vism. With his characteristic insight, he 
comments: “This at any rate brings some 
equilibrium to your conscience.” He claims 
that in either 1946 or 1947 he finally decided 
that if he went abroad he would not return. 
In this sense he was growing even farther 
away from the regime. 

Relationship of party to career. In another 
sense, however, he was growing closer to the 
regime. His entire story of the process whereby 
a young man, opposed to the regime in prin- 
ciple, gets “sucked into it,” is too long and 
detailed to quote in full, but selected excerpts 
give the essentials of the picture. 


In the institute you advance little by little into the 
Party machine. I still had at that time an aversion 
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against this, but once they proposed a task to me I 
didn’t refuse. I explained to myself that I had to do it 
in order to grow.... 


Furthermore, the decision was by no means 
exclusively in his own hands. It is vital for the 
security of the system that persons such as he 
be drawn into the Party, where they can be 
better controlled. 


First of all the institute prepares specialists, that is 
people who will occupy higher positions, and, therefore, 
it is important to have them in the Komsomol or in the 
Party. Secondly, it is easier to draw a student into the 
Party than a worker, because a student is an ambitious 
person, he wants to get high, and thus the Party can 
promise him more than it can the average worker. 


During his first few months at the institute, 
he fended off suggestions that he join the 
Komsomol. Then, after a half year of study, he 
received the top grade, “five,” in all his sub- 
jects. Pressure to join the Komsomol grew. 
He pocketed the application that he was forced 
to accept, and stalled the secretary of the 
Komsomol for another half year. 


Finally the higher organs became interested in me. 
I was called to the political deputy, the Zampolit, and 
I had a serious talk with him. The talk was about as 
follows. He asked me: “Why have you not joined the 
Komsomol yet?” You know that I had always said, 
“I am too young, I am inexperienced, I am unprepared 
for such a high honor.” This I said again. Then he said 
to me: “I know better than you whether or not you are 
prepared. You have been studying well, you have shown 
good discipline, you follow political events, so what else 
do you want?” Then he played up the topic that every- 
thing in life would be open to me if I joined the Kom- 
somol, later became a Party candidate, and finally a 
Party member. After that he proposed that I fill out 
an application right on the spot. Well, I threw up my 
hands and said, “What the hell,’’ and was accepted as 
a member at the Komsomol meeting a week later. 


Polarization of sentiments and break with the 
regime. Although this first step was taken 
reluctantly, successive steps were made more 
readily. 

If you give them a finger, they take the whole hand. 
A year later I became a Party candidate, and by the 
time I graduated from the institute I was alraedy a 
Party member. Thus, I was a completely loyal person, 
externally that means... . 

All this process of promotion of a man played very 
skillfully on the careerist aspirations of a young person. 
At that time I was already an accomplished double 
thinker. (He pronounces this phrase in English.) I 
made a deal with my conscience for careerist purposes, 
and then this process of promotion satisfies a man’s 
ambition. . . . 

This is the process by which they suck you in. It is 
true that I had an antidote against it. I thought that I 
would go along with them only until a given moment, 
but other people are sucked in for good. . . . 
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Thus, ironically he grew simultaneously 
closer to and farther from the regime, with an 
ever increasing disparity between his behavior 
and ambitions and his inner feelings and val- 
ues. Under these conditions he was sent abroad. 
Several months later he deserted the Red 
Army and fled into the American zone. 

He has given us a very complete account of 
the circumstances leading to his departure and, 
on one level, an adequate “explanation.” A 
more detailed exploration of the sort of person 
he is will give us a better understanding of his 
defection and his behavior within the system 
before defecting. 

Oleg’s personality. He is an extremely gifted 
person, of superior intelligence, and of striking 
artistic abilities. He came from a protected 
home which satisfied his needs and put com- 
paratively little restraint on him. He always 
received understanding support and encourage- 
ment from his parents, and they fostered his 
intellectual talents and ambitions. Other as- 
pects of his development found less emphasis. 
There was little in the family atmosphere that 
nourished a capacity to work in a disciplined 
fashion. Oleg grew up with high expectations 
for himself—expecting gratifications to come 
as his natural due, not as a result of his efforts. 
The mother was considerably the stronger of 
the two parents and had much more influence 
on his development. Both parents seem to have 
been quite indulgent; the father particularly 
was very permissive and he let Oleg have his 
own way in both small and large matters. 
Oleg had a strong affection for his father in 
childhood. In later life, as he found his father 
lacking in strength of personality, his feeling 
toward him became more ambivalent. Char- 
acteristically, he admires capable, educated 
people who, at the same time, are energetic 
and effective. However, he put himself re- 
peatedly outside of this group. In many in- 
stances he still appears as a rebellious adoles- 
cent, exclusively concerned with himself, 
disregarding others, and fundamentally quite 
contemptuous of them. He views others first 
of all as admirers of his abilities, as mirrors of 
his superiority; he feels that he is above them 
and delights in this feeling. (On the Sentence 
Completion Test he says: “When he was 
advised to follow the example of others—he 
was offended, seeing in it an unjustly low 
evaluation of his labors.””) During the days of 
his boyhood and early adolescence, he experi- 
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enced bursts of enjoyment when he felt that 
he was creating something outstanding, and 
was sure that he was destined to become great. 
At the time of the interviews, when Oleg was 
only 24 years old, he looked back at these 
ecstatic moments with nostalgia. He remem- 
bered even more poignantly his disappoint- 
ment when, looking at what he tried to create 
after the enthusiasm had worn itself out, he 
became convinced that his efforts had been 
entirely worthless. In one of the TAT stories, 
in which he described such an experience, he 
says: “And as he looks back on those moments 
he finds that the most valuable part of the 
experience was not the writing itself but the 
creative impulse.” Disappointment was not 
followed by constructive effort, but mostly 
by an attempt to seek success in another area. 
His real talents are crippled by his tremendous 
ambition and the fundamental passivity that 
he never succeeded in overcoming. He mani- 
fested a disinclination and disability to main- 
tain a disciplined work effort over a long period 
of time.* He hoped that success would come 
semimagically, or at least without plodding 
efforts. Untoughened by the rigors of life, he 
is reminiscent of the passive, dreaming Russian 
of nineteenth century literature, rather than 
the tough, militant activist extolled in Soviet 
literature, often found in the younger Soviet 
generation. To say that he was fundamentally 
passive, however, is not to imply that passivity 
dominates all his actions, since he was fre- 
quently moved to bursts of activity in an 
effort to overcome this underlying passivity. 
What is pertinent is the fact that he was not 
abie to sustain this activity in a disciplined 
manner. 

His general attitude that success should 
come without excessive effort is exemplified in 
several stories on the Thematic Apperception 
Test. To the first card, which shows a young 
boy sitting and looking at a violin, he says: 


* His ambition permeates all the projective material. 
His completion of the sentence, ‘Most of his acquaint- 
ances...” is merely illustrative. He answers, “ 
found in his character traits which made him akin to 
the famous political leader...” Or, “Alexander con- 
sidered himself ...a great expert on the human soul.” 

In the Rorschach test this ambition is exhibited in 
the fact that he gave 12 W’s on 13 responses. But the 
W:M ratio is 12:4, indicative of the inability to make 
effective use of his creative ability, as his life story 
reveals. The Rorschach reflects also his deficiency in 
control. There are only three additional FC's, whereas 
there are two main CF’s. 
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This is a picture of a boy after his first violin lesson 
Maybe his father had just bought him the viol'n and 
hired the teacher, the first lesson came. The boy took 
it with enthusiasm, thinking that wonderful sounds 
would begin pouring out from sinder his bow. Then he 
heard only miserable screeches coming from the violin. 
He doesn’t even know how to hold it. Well, “he lesson 
came to an end. The teacher leaves. The boy sits down 
on the chair in front of the vio.in. There is a letdown in 
his enthusiasm. He is in a depressed mood. He medi- 
tates: what shall he do now? Before him is the prospect 
of dull scraping on the violin, of scales and exercises. 


This is essentially the attitude he took 
toward his own career as a writer. “I found out 
that I am not a great writer... a quick sketch 
came out all right, but I had no perseverance. 
I did not want to be a mediocre writer, and a 
mediocre teacher.” 

The disparity between his extreme ambition 
and his rather considerable ability gave rise 
to his decision to forsake writing and enter the 
institute. With less ambition, he would have 
been content to be an ordinary writer. With 
greater perseverance, he might have become a 
successful writer. In either case he would have 
succeeded in his intention to withdraw from 
the most highly politicized areas of Soviet life. 
The combination of ambition and lack of 
perseverance made him an easy prey to lures 
of advancement through political channels, 
where membership in the Party could insure a 
career. 

Superficially he is probably capable of estab- 
lishing fairly effective social relationships, but 
he can sustain them only if he experiences his 
position in accordance with his idea of him- 
self. On a deeper level, he shows that he does 
not know the meaning of adult ties to other 
people. He is still in the grip of a more primi- 
tive experience with an unresolved relation to 
his mother, enhanced now by his guilt for 
having left her. The mother-son relationship is 
the predominant theme in his TAT stories. 
The picture of an older, strong, and supporting 
woman, who provides for his needs and holds 
him back from dissolute and degrading ways of 
living permeates the projective responses. The 
father faded more and more into the back- 
ground as Oleg grew up. It was as if he became 
lost behind an actor’s mask and his son sees 
only masks and cannot approach the real 
people. The men in his Rorschach responses are 
seen as “masks,” “a dwarf,” and as “a Mon- 
gol’’ whose face is not visible. At the same time, 
knowing that he must leave his mother, he 
left her in a manner that simultaneously cut 
off any possibility of his return to her and 
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endangered her own safety. He remembers his 
mother’s grief when his older brother was 
killed at Stalingrad and constantly thinks 
about what losing him must have meant to her. 
He tries to minimize the actual harm that his 
desertion might have brought to his parents 
and tries to justify his action by attributing it 
to ideological motives. 


His DEFECTION—CAUSE AND EFFECT 

His defection from the Soviet regime reflects, 
to a great extent, his adolescent and self- 
centered attitude. While intellectually, and to 
some extent emotionally, opposed to the 
regime, this rejection was not sufficiently deep 
to cause him to struggle against the system. 
Everything that he now says about his reasons 
for defection only partly reflects the true story 
of his motivation. One is never quite convinced 
that fighting Bolshevism was his primary and 
only goal. The ease with which Oleg changed 
from the school of creative writing, which 
would have given him the chance of retreating 
to a great extent from political life, to the 
intelligence institute, thereby identifying him- 
self more closely with the regime, does not 
bespeak a resolute opposition to Bolshevism. 
After failing to achieve magical success in one 
area, he was able to switch over to a funda- 
mentally different one when there were no 
pressing external reasons to choose this career. 
He repeated this pattern when he left Austria 
and joined the Americans. Again, no external 
pressure necessitated such a step. His dislike of 
the Soviet regime and his intellectual back- 
ground certainly were related to his desertion, 
as presumably was his fear of becoming alco- 
helic in the occupation army. But mainiy, his 
flight from the Soviet regime seems to have 
represented an adventure in an unknown 
world in which—precisely because it was un- 
known—it was possible still to dream of 
magical success. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Oleg is no less well-integrated or flexible as a 
person than most of those whom we inter- 
viewed. He is simply less overtly disciplined 
and driving. As such, he does not have the 
requisite traits for an effective, aggressive 
executive such as is needed for the functioning 
of the Soviet state and economic apparatus. 
Furthermore, his lack of strong external de- 
fenses makes him a more ready immediate prey 
to his own moral conflicts. His sole defense 
against his conflict over supporting a regime 
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he opposed attitudinally was a feeble rationali- 
zation that his compromises would be offset by 
some later action against the Bolshevik regime. 
The modal response of young male refugees 
of his age and status when faced with such a 
problem is expressed in the recurrent phrase: 
“T pushed my doubts into the background.” 
That is to say, repression or suppression of 
conflict is more characteristic than Oleg’s 
pattern of rationalization.® In these respects he 
is atypical. He is typical of the young Soviet 
generation in the extent to which his own self- 
interest—rather than his idealism—is the 
strongest motive which keeps him functioning 
effectively within the system. But his “soft- 
ness,’ combined with the extent to which he 
remained consciously aware of his moral con- 
flicts in compromising with the regime, make 
him a less effective and desirable person from 
the regime’s point of view. 

Oleg and “other” Soviet youths. Oleg is not 
among the majority of Soviet youth, judging 
either from the evidence of our own respond- 
ents or inferentially from Soviet literature and 
official statements. The modal Soviet type of 
the middle and upper classes seems to be a 


youth of considerable ambition, relatively un- 
scrupulous, fairly hard-driving, and described 
in official and unofficial commentaries as a 
“‘careerist.”” Granting all the overstatement 
and exaggeration involved in descriptions of 


‘national character,” it appears that the 
dimension of activity-passivity is probably a 
central dilemma in the personality develop- 
ment of Great Russian males. Soviet official 
literature and life histories of our respondents 
suggest that a large proportion of responsible 
posts in Soviet society have gone to persons 
who advance upward by virtue of a reaction 
formation against the underlying passivity 
that seems to plague Russian males (1). 
Furthermore, the present generation of Soviet 
“successful men” appears to be successful also 
in passing many of their values on to their sons. 

Soviet “Golden Youth.’’ While Oleg is in a 
minority among the Soviet youth, he may 
represent a mode which will be of increasing 
importance in future generations. It is true 
that the numbers of the pre-Revolutionary 
intelligentsia, such as Oleg’s parents, are de- 


* This statement holds, of course, only with appro 
priate qualification for the level and type of conflict 
Even the more rigidly defensive among our 
Ss use the mechanism of rationalization 
rather often. We are speaking here only of relative 
importance of the two types of defense 


involved 
of course, 
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creasing rapidly. But new privileged groups are 
developing, and children of the upper class 
enjoy preferential access to education and to 
posts of responsibility (2), and a privileged and 
sheltered life in their youth. Even the Soviet 
press affords occasional glimpses into the over- 
privileged lives of upper-class children. It was 
Oleg who identified himself as a member of the 
Soviet “Golden Youth,” and told us that this 
term was used colloquially in recent years to 
refer to a sizable proportion of the urban 
younger generation. To some extent the new 
Soviet upper classes are acquiring the style of 
life of the class they dispossessed. With his 
characteristic capacity for social analysis, Oleg 
commented on this transformation among the 
students with whom he associated. 


The people who were just becoming members of the 
intelligentsia did not have much interest [in literature], 
for example our students who came from the peasantry 
and the working class ...(Q. Did you notice whether 
or not the workers and peasants in your class got more 
interested in western literature as the courses pro- 
gressed?] Oh, yes. It was easy to notice. You know at 
first they just wanted to get diplomas, but in the course 
of their studies they became very interested in the 
subject matter. 


Future trends. Uf present trends continue, the 
future Soviet upper classes will become in- 
creasingly stable and will consist less and less 
of persons who have risen from the ranks. 
Should this actually occur, we may also antici- 
pate the possibility that the upper classes will 
consist of an increasingly smaller proportion of 
men who have the traits of personality char- 
acteristic of the “careerist,’”’ and that more of 
them will approximate Oleg. This would mean 
that the men assuming posts of responsibility 
would not be adapted to the hard-driving pace 
that the present rulers favor so strongly. The 
crucial question, of course, is whether the 
Soviet leadership, faced with such a prospect, 
will be able to offset the process of social 
ossification sufficiently to permit a flow of 
recruits from the lower classes who are not 
dominated by the passivity that was observed 
in Oleg. 
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ECENTLY, LeShan (1) put forth the view that 
lower class children have lower frustration 
tolerances. In support of his contention, LeShan 
presented evidence that the responses of lower 
class and middle class children, eight to ten years 
of age, to the stimulus “tell me a story” differed 
with respect to the time covered by the action of 
the stories. This “action-time span,” LeShan 
thinks, should reflect the ability of a child to 
withstand frustration and to work for long-range 
goals. Since the stories of lower class children 
showed shorter action-time spans, LeShan con- 
cluded that lower class children have less frustra- 
tion tolerance and shorter time-goal orientations. 
Such a personality difference between the 
members of these two social classes would be a 
fact of tremendous social-psychological significance. 
Before coming to such a conclusion, however, it 
would seem advisable to investigate the relation- 
ship between action-time span of stories and a 
“rating’’ measure of frustretion tolerance, and it 
was to this end that the following study was 
directed. 


METHOD 


Sixty boys and girls, between the ages of seven and 
nine years and attending a summer day camp, were 
told that a survey of the stories children liked was be- 
ing made and were asked to “tell me a story.” The par- 
ents of these children were, predominantly, upper- 
middle class. The responses of the 45 children who 
complied were recorded on tape and, subsequently, 
rated by two of the authors with respect to their ac- 
tion-time spans. The children were also independently 
“sorted” by their counselors into one of four categories 
of frustration tolerance (high, moderately high, moder- 
ately low, low). The latter ratings were all based on a 
minimum of four weeks of daily contact with the 
children. 

Each child was rated by from three to eight judges, 
the mean number rating a given child being 6.4. A 


' At the time of this study (June through August of 
1953) serving as a consultant to the Country Schools. 


child was assigned to the high frustration group if a 
majority of the judges had assigned him to one of the 
high categories and to the low group if a majority as- 
signed him to one of the low categories. In the four 
instances resulting in “ties,” the judgment of the 
group counselor was used as a “breaker.” In general, 
agreement among judges was high; in 18 cases (45 per 
cent) all of the judges agreed, in 25 cases (56 per cent) 
80 per cent or more were in agreement. On the average, 
81+ per cent of the judges constituted a majority. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents our results, which indicate no 
relationship between action-time span and frustra- 
tion tolerance for a socioeconomically homogeneous 
sample. Table 2 presents LeShan’s data, regrouped 


TABLE 1* 


Ac tion-Tiwe Span oF Stories or 45 SumMMER 
Camp CHILDREN 


One Day Several 
to Several Weeks and Total 
eeks Longer 


Frustration | Less Than 


Tolerance One Day One Day 


8 (6.1)| 6 (5.6); 3(5.2)} 6(6.1)) 23 


High 


Low 4(5.9)| 5(5.4)| 7 (4.8)) 6(S.9)| 22 


Total | 12 11 10 12 


« Numbers in parentheses are expected cell frequencies. 
x? = 3.20; for 3 df 50> p> 
TABLE 2* 


LeSHan’s Data—REGROUPED ror Minimum 
Exrectrep Ceti Frequencies or Five 


) Twelve More | 

C Hour Hours to Than 

to Twelve ‘ On Total 
Hours = 2s 

Days Week | 


Middle (12 (16.2))10 (12.5) 14 (8.8) | 7(5.5)| 43 
Lower 32 (27.8) 24 (21.5),10 (15.2)| 8 (9.5), 74 


Less Than 
One Hour 


Social 
Class 


Totai 44 34 24 15 117 


*Numbers in parentheses are expected cell frequencies 
x* = 8.02, for 3 df OS > p > 02 
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to maintain a minimum expected cell frequency 
of 5. As can be seen, the cumulative distribution of 
Table 1 is roughly similar to LeShan’s middle class 
distribution. Since our subjects would fall in a 
middle, upper-middle class category, this is to be 
expected. Some apparent differences can probably 
be explained in terms of different preferences for 
time categories. It was, for example, too difficult 
for us to estimate whether or not a bit of story 
action took place in less than one hour whereas we 
could be certain it took place in less than one day. 
Similar considerations dictated our choice of 
other time categories. But for classificatory 
differences of this sort, there is every reason to 
feel that our middle class samples were from 
comparable populations. 


CONCLUSION 


What the relationship between social class and 
action-time span of stories indicates may be either 
a trivial or an important interclass distinction. 
In view of the data here presented, however, it 
cannot be regarded as a demonstration of a rela- 
tionship between social class and frustration 
tolerance as the latter is conventionally defined. 
Since such a relationship would be of great sig- 
nificance to social and psychological workers 
alike, the fact that it has not been shown to exist 
cannot be overstressed. 
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A NOTE ON THE INFLUENCE OF PROPINQUITY UPON 
ACQUAINTANCESHIPS 


DONN BYRNE anp JOHN A. BUEHLER 
Fresno State College 


 ’ TWO receni. studies of married students living 


in university housing units, a definite relation- 
ship was established between the distances sepa- 
rating the dwellings and the friendship patterns 
of the occupants. These findings caused Caplow 
and Forman to remark on “. . . the almost mechan- 
ical effect of accessibility upon intimacy...” 
(1, p. 359). Similar findings by Festinger, 
Schachter, and Back led to their conclusion that 
“. .. the number of friendships will increase as the 
physicai distance between the dwelling places of 
the people decreases” (2, p. 156). 


Tue Present Stupy 


If such factors are operative in housing units, could 
they possibly also influence the formation of friend- 
ships in a college classroom? To answer this question, 
33 students in a freshman psychology class were studied 
over a 12-week period. The class met in one-hour ses- 
sions three times per week. The students were seated 
alphabetically in four rows. Beginning on the second 
day of class, the subjects were asked at six-week inter- 
vals to report in confidence those people in the class- 
room with whom they were acquainted. It was hy- 
pothesized that students in neighboring seats would be 
more likely to become acquainted than classmates in 
general. 


RESULTS 


Between Septei:ber 23, 1953, and December 16, 
1953, there was a gratifying rise in the total 
number of students in the class who knew one 


CHoIrces 


SSIBLE 


s 
0 


NEIGHBORS 


or P 


PER CENT 








ser 23 oc 


SAMPLINGS 
Fic. 1. A COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGES OF NEIGHBOR 
Cuoices wits Tora CLassroom Cuorces DurinG 
THE 12-Weex Strupy 


another. The influence of propinquity is seen in 
Fig. 1. The percentage of possible classroom 
acquaintanceships which actually formed rose 
from 8 per cent to 21 per cent in 12 weeks. For 
seat neighbors the choices rose from 3 per cent 
to 74 per cent. 

Based on the number formed during the course 
of the study, new acquaintanceships were found 
to be significantly in terms of neighbors as opposed 
to nonneighbors (p > .01; x* = 144.77). 


DISCUSSION 


Our findings, then, support those made by 
other investigators in different situations. The 
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functional distances separating the subjects 


in these studies seem to exercise a power- 


ful influence on their becoming acquainted. 
that 


seats, an 


assignment of 
arbitrarily 


It is apparent with the 


classroom instructor is 
determining future acquaintances to a significant 


extent. 


A FURTHER TEST OF THE 


BerRnarp H. Licur 
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THOMPSON TAT RATIONALE 


BERNARD H. LIGHT 


West Virginia University 


, \womPpson, who modified Murray’s TAT by 

substituting Negro figures for white figures, 
based his modification on the “clinical hunch” 
that Negroes would have difficulty identifying 
with characters that did not resemble themselves. 
In his original study with 26 Negro college stu- 
dents, Thompson found that the group produced 
significantly longer stories in response to the 
version of the TAT (here called the 
to the M-TAT. This led him to 
“identification [was] likely to be 


modified 
T-TAT) 


conc lude 


than 
that 


greatest when the pictorial material [reflected] 


the culture of the individual” (6, p. 478) 

Studies of various cultural groups, however, 
have not confirmed Thompson’s conclusions. A 
series of TAT studies with Mexican-Indian groups, 
American Indian groups, Japanese Americans, 
South West Africans, and South Pacific Micro- 
nesians (2) suggests that although there are con- 
siderable identification advantages in using TAT 
cards that are adapted to match symbols and 
situations unique to the culture, it is not necessary 
to have figures of the same physical type. White 
adolescents, for example, had no difficulty identi- 
fying with an American Indian TAT series. Un- 
fortunately, comparative studies of the adapted 
TAT series and the M-TAT were not carried out 
with these cultural groups. 

More rigorous experimental evidence seems to 
bear out the implications of these cultural studies. 
Korchin, Mitchell, and Meltzoff administered 
the M-TAT to a group of 80 white and 80 Negro 
subjects (Ss) and found “no difference in length 
of Murray-TAT stories... between matched . 
groups” (3, p. 452). But here again the T-TAT 
plates were not used for comparative purposes. 

Schwartz, Riess, and Cottingham (5) employed 
both secs of cards and concluded that Negroes and 
whites produced stories “that are statistically 
insignificant in length difference [and in ideas] 


regardless of whether the stimulus value is Negro 
[or white]” (5, p. 395). They, therefore, questioned 
the usefulness of a separate TAT series for Negroes. 
Further reservations about the use of modified 
TAT cards for Negroes is expressed by Cook (1). 
In his study of ego defensiveness, Cook discovered 
evidence which suggested that Negro Ss were more 
inclined to identify with white figures than white 
subjects with Negro figures. According to Cook, 
white Ss considered the Negro figures as a group 
separate from themselves, while the Negro Ss 
considered the white figures as people in general. 


PURPOSE 


From this somewhat controversial background 
this study had a twofold purpose: 

1. To determine whether a group of white Ss 
would show significant differences between the 
length of stories produced for the T-TAT and 
the M-TAT. If, as Thompson has stated, an 
individual identifies with a character most closely 
resembling himself, then one would expect sig- 
nificant quantitative differences between the two 
TAT series. 

2. To explore the qualitative aspects of the 
stories in order to determine: (a) The whites’ 
perception of Negroes and his attitudes toward 
them. (6) The degree of identification with Negro 
figures. If Cook’s findings are valid, then sig- 
nificant qualitative differences between the con- 
tent of the M-TAT and T-TAT and specific 
attitudes toward Negroes would be expected. 


METHOD 


Subjects and procedure. A group of 26 white college 
students between the ages of 20 and 31 was divided 
into two relatively matched groups with respect to age, 
sex, and year in college. Group I was given the follow- 
ing ten cards of the M-TAT: 1, 2, 3GF, 3BM, 4, 5, 
6GF, 6BM, 12F, 18BM by group administration. After 
an interval of two weeks the corresponding cards of the 
T-TAT were administered. With Group II the ten 
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TABLE 1 
DrrreRENceE BETWEEN THE M-TAT anp T-TAT By 
CarD, BY SERIES, AND By Groups’ 
RESPONSIVENESS TO COLOR 


Mean No. Words — 


— Diff 
M-TAT | T-TAT 


84 
90 


89 
&9 
80 
73 
87 
83.5 


3GF 
3BM 74 
4 86 
5 
6GF 
6BM 
12F k 
18BM 72 
Total series 81 
Group responding to 3 | 8&3 
color (NV = 12) 
Group not responding | 75 78 
to color (N = 14) 


84 


UAeenmeK NAN & 


* Not significant at the 5 per cent level 


TABLE 2 
ComPaRIsON OF HERO AND THEME CHARACTERISTICS 
in T-TAT Srorres Wuere Direct REFER 
ENCES TO NEGROES ARE MADE WITH 
CORRESPONDING M-TAT Srorres 


No. Stories 
Such Refer 
ences Made 


No. Stories 
Such Refer 


ences Made Character 


istics of the 
Theme 


Characteristics 
of Main Hero 


T-TAT 


ys M 
r-TAT TAT 


M 
TAT 


1. Criminal Criminal 
ity 

2. Poor Discrimi 
nation 


Race 


prejudice 


Occupa 
tionally 
inferior Slavery 
Drunkard Rape 
Arrogant Prostitu 
Socially tion 


Witchcraft 
Negro 


inferior 
Intellec 
tually equality 
inferior interracial 
Lazy marriage 
Zoot suiter 


Hateful 0 


Illegiti 
macy 


41(29% )* 13(9% 41(29%) 130 


* Figure in parenthesis shows percentage of stories 


T-TAT cards were administered first and this was fol 
lowed, after an interval of two weeks, by the ten 
corresponding cards of the M-TAT. A total of 520 
stories were obtained in this manner. 

Statistical analysis. A word count of the stories 
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made for each TAT series, and these data were sub- 
jected to the ¢ test of significance 

The stories themselves were evaluated for theme 
differences and for direct references to Negroes. The 
group of 26 Ss were then divided into those whose stories 
revealed that they had responded to color and those 
who had not responded to color. There were 14 of the 
former and 12 of the latter. ¢ tests were computed for 
each of these groups. 

Finally, a group of terms which best described the 
plots and characteristics of the main hero was made for 
those stories where there was a direct reference to 
Negroes, and their frequency of occurrence was listed, 
These “direct reference’? T-TAT stories were then 
compared with the corresponding stories of the M-TAT. 


RESULTS 

Table 1 reveals that there are no statistically 
significant quantitative differences between the 
M-TAT and T-TAT in length of stories. The ¢ 
value for individual cards and for the entire series 
did not reach the 5 per cent level of significance. 
This would seem to suggest, from a quantitative 
standpoint, that white Ss identify equally well 
with Negro figures. Further for this 
suggestion is found in the fact that there were no 
differences in productivity in the groups who were 
found to have responded to color and those who 
had not responded to color. The / values were 
again not significant at the 5 per cent level 

In the group responding to color, however, 
qualitative evaluation shows (Table 2) that 29 
per cent of the T-TAT stories (NV = 140) from 
this group were characterized by traditional Negro 
themes and racial stereotypes. Table 2 reveals 
further that the Negro is cast as an inferior in- 
dividual, and this finding achieves heightened 
poignancy when it is observed that only 9 per 
cent of the corresponding “white stories’ contained 
similar themes and characteristics common to the 
main hero 

Thus, although there are no quantitative differ- 
ences in story lengths between the two TAT 
series, the qualitative features of the stories suggest 
differential treatment of the themes and characters 
based upon color in 14 out of 26 subjects. 


evidence 


DISCUSSION 


If quantitative difference or lack of differ- 
ence in story length is used as the sole criterion for 
ascertaining the identification efficacy of two series 
of TAT cards, then the results of this study would 
suggest that white Ss could identify as well with 
Negro figures as with white figures. Taken at face 
value, these findings would thus seem to suggest 
some contradiction of Thompson’s studies. But the 
formation of this hypothesis from the mere lack of 
quantitative difference does not represent a true 
picture of all the facts. 
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Qualitative differences in themes and differential 
treatment of the characteristics attributed to the 
hero, based on color, were found to be significant 
in a comparison of the two TAT series. Further 
qualitative evaluation showed that not only were 
white Ss sensitive to differences in color but that 
they also refiected some of their attitudes toward 
Negroes. The following brief excerpts from the 
T-TAT are a good demonstration of this point: 


VIBM. The mother is saying, “Ah tell yo, yo-all is a 
biack niggah. Yo-all bettah not git yoself messed up 
with da white folks cause dey hurt yo evah tahme.” 

. This boy is a Negro in a white man’s society. He is 
an artist with the violin. He was born in the South 
Side of Chicago. He wants to make music that will 
express the voices and feelings of his people—ionely 
music, unhappy music. But he will be betrayed by 
the society of which he is a part. He will become 
miserable because we do not want Negro creativity 
in a white man’s world 


Thus some white Ss seem to find it difficult to 
identify with Negro figures because of their 
prejudices and attitudes toward the Negro race. 
Perhaps one way to avoid impediments in pro- 
jection from racial attitudes, therefore, is to 
present pictures in which characters represent 
one’s own color and race. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


BThis study was an attempt to determine 
whether there were appreciable quantitative and 
qualitative differences between the M-TAT and 
T-TAT stories of white Ss in order to ascertain: 
(a) If white Ss could identify as well with Negro 
TAT figures as with white TAT figures. (6) If 
white Ss would reveal racial prejudices and atti- 
tudes toward Negroes which would hinder their 
projections in TAT stories. 


MIDDLE CLASS BIAS IN 


MARTIN L. HOFFMAN AND 


Merrill-Palmer School 


N extension of the social class literature is the 
A notion, expressed by others (1, 2), that the 
psychologist may unwittingly perceive the total 
American culture as centered around the middle 
class norms of his own experience, in which case 
they become unconscious premises built into his 


' This paper is an extension by the senior author of 
a master’s thesis completed under his direction by the 
junior author in 1951 at Purdue University. 

*A part of this paper was read before the Mid- 
western Psychological Association at Cleveland in 1952. 


Martin L. HorrMan AND CARLOS ALBIZU-MIRANDA 


The results of this study indicated: 

1. That there were no statistically significant 
differences in story length for the two TAT series. 

2. That many white subjects were sensitive to 
differences in color on the two series of TAT cards. 

3. That racial attitudes and prejudices were 
revealed in response to the T-TAT pictures, and 
where such attitudes existed, there seemed to be 
some impairment in projection. 

4. That color did tend to make a difference in 
story content. 

5. That a separate series of cards for Negroes 
may be warranted if Negroes possess similar 
racial attitudes and prejudices towards whites as 
whites possess toward Negroes. 
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PERSONALITY TESTING':? 


CARLOS ALBIZU-MIRANDA 


University of Puerto Rico 


tests and their underlying conceptions. This study 
is an initial attempt to investigate the manifesta- 
tions of such bias in personality tests. 


METHOD 


The Bernreuter Personality Inventory (Neurotic 
Tendency Scale) was selected for study because it is 
short, self-administered, easily scored, and, despite the 
prevalent criticisms of paper-and-pencil tests and the 
increasing popularity of projective techniques, widely 
used in research and guidance. 
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Judges’ ratings. Five social scientists, each familiar 
with the social class literature and the question of 
ethnocentric conceptions of mental health, served as 
judges.* They were instructed to examine the inventory 
items in conjunction with the neurotic tendency weights 
assigned by Bernreuter, give ratings of *‘1’’ or “‘2’’ to 
items judged to be slightly or markedly biased, respec 
tively, and explain the nature of each instance of bias. 
A biased item was simply defined as one which favors 
the middle class and has no theoretical relevance to 
mental health or neuroticism. Items with pooled ratings 
of ‘‘3’’ or higher, 40 items in all, were classified as 
biased.‘ The 39 items not rated as biased by any judge 
were classified as unbiased. The remaining 46 items 
were not classified. 

Prediction based on ratings. The following pattern of 
class differences was predicted: higher working-class 
than middle-class neurotic tendency scores on the total 
inventory and on the group of items judged as biased 
and no difference on the unbiased group of items. 

Sample. The Bernreuter was given to 486 high school 
students in South Bend, Irdiana, in the spring of 1951. 
The students were grouped on the basis of a subjective 
and an objective criterion of class (3, 4). Working class 
Ss were those who identified with the working class and 
whose fathers did manual work. Middle class Ss identi- 
fied with the middle class, and their fathers’ occupations 
largely involved dealing with people. The two class 
groups selected in this manner and matched for sex 
each contained 42 males and 33 females. 


* Thanks are due Professors Walter Hirsch, Louis 
Schneider, and Franklin Shaw of Purdue University 
who, in addition to the authors, served as judges. 

* These are items number 3, 24, 26, 28, 31, 40, 42, 
43, 45, 47, 51, 52, 53, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 63, 67, 69, 72, 
74, 77, 79, 80, 85, 86, 87, 96, 99, 105, 106, 108, 111, 
118, 120, 122, £23, 125. 

* These are items number 7, 9, 13, 14, 18, 19, 21, 23, 
27, 34, 39, 41, 44, 48, 49, 50, 60, 64, 65, 66, 68, 73, 82, 
83, 84, 90, 91, 92, 95, 97, 98, 100, 101, 102, 107, 114, 
116, 121, 124. 
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Statistical test. A two-way analysis of variance was 
used, with social class and sex as the variables. Sex 
was included because it is known to influence Bern- 
reuter responses. 


RESULTS 


Judges’ ratings. Most of the items in the biased 
category were found to have underlying concep- 
tions of mental health indistinguishable from a 
number of values commonly thought of as being 
characteristic of the middle class. Individual 
initiative is an example. Negative responses to 
such items as “Have you organized any clubs, 
teams, or other groups on your own initiative?” 
and “Do you usually prefer to do your own plan- 
ning alone rather than with others?” increase the 
neurotic tendency score. Another value stressed 
pertains to social striving and the cultivation of 
social skills. Thus, one’s score is increased when he 
indicates that he is not “talkative at social gather- 
ings,” “finds it difficult to speak in public,” and 
“is reluctant to meet the most important person 
present at a reception or tea.” In like manner 
emotional suppression, emotional independence of 
others, self-confidence, orderliness, industrious- 
ness, and conformance to convention and authority 
were found to underlie the items. Since there is no 
evidence that these values derive from theory, 
their use suggests a middle-class bias. 

A few items were also found which appeared to 
be biased, not because of the values they reflect 
but because they do not take into account certain 
class differences in life experiences. Workers who 
give affirmative responses to the item “Do you 
worry over possible misfortunes,” for example, 
may reflect concern based on relatively insecure 
and hazardous jobs rather than neurotic tend- 
encies. 


TABLE 1 
Megan Nevrotic Tenpency Scores on Tota Inventory, Irems Jopcep as Briasep, aNp Items JupGED 


UNBIASED 


Female 


58 





Unbiased —12.58 —2.46 








Middle Class 


Male Female 


—64.76 





Class 
Sex 
Int 
Class 


Sex 
Int. 


— 19.86 —16.0 | 


Note —Weights supplied by Bernreuter were used in computing scores. Positive scores are in the neurotic tendency direction. 


* Significant at the 005 level. 
** Significant at the 001 level. 
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TABLE 2 
MEAN Dirrerence Scores (Brasep-UNBIASED) 


=e =e eS 


Working Class Middle Ciass 


Male Male Female 


Female 


-1.80 | 12.64 ~6.48 2.16 


* Significant at the .05 level 


Test of prediction. The data do not conform to 
the predicted pattern (see Table 1). The working- 
class Ss obtained higher scores not only on the 
total inventory and on the group of items judged 
to be biased, as predicted, but also on the group 
of items judged to be unbiased. The difference 
between their biased and unbiased scores, however, 
was greater than that for the middle class. When 
tested this proved to be a statistically significant 
finding. (See Table 2.) This means that the work- 
ing-class Ss, in comparison with the middle-class Ss, 
had their total neurotic tendency scores increased 
significantly more by the items judged as biased 
thar by those judged as unbiased. Stated differ- 
ently, the items judged as biased favored the 
middle class over the working class to a greater 
extent than those judged as unbiased. This pattern 
is entirely consistent with the prediction 

It still leaves unexplained, however, the higher 
scores obtained by the working class on the un- 
biased items. One possible interpretation is that the 
judges were able to identify only the more con- 
spicuously biased items and failed to ferret out 
those with more concealed bias. With this in mind 
the items judged as unbiased were gone over care- 
fully by the authors, without reference to the 
responses given by the Ss. This search did not 
bring to light any additiona! bias in item content. 
But seven items were found which appeared to be 
biased in a different way.* The negative connota- 
tions of an affirmative response to each of them 
appeared so obvious as to occur to anyone taking 
the test with a set to do well. It was felt that this 
benefited the middle class, which has been shown 
experimentally to have relatively high test motiva- 
tion (3). Since no other bias could be found, it was 
predicted that without these seven items the un- 
biased group would show no class difference. The 
bear this the difference 


data dramatically out, 

* These items are the following: Do you consider 
yourself a rather nervous person? Are you touchy on 
various subjects? Do you worry too long over humiliat- 
ing experiences? Do you often experience periods of 
loneliness? Does some particularly useless thought keep 
coming into your mind to bother you? Does your mind 
often wander so badly so that you lose track of what 
you are doing? Are you troubled with the idea that 
people on the street are watching you? 


being negligible (working-class mean = —6,3; 
middle-class mean = —5.9). 

Sex and class. Although sex was not dealt with 
in our prediction, the data (see Tables 1 and 2) 
show it to be highly relevant to our problem. The 
important finding is that the significant sex differ- 
ence in total neurotic tendency score,’ expected in 
line with published norms, is maintained with the 
biased items and lost with the unbiased items. 
That this pattern is not just a chance characteristic 
of our sample is suggested when we review the 
values attributed by the judges to the biased items. 
Most of them represent traits which in our culture 
are considered more masculine than feminine and 
valued for their importance in achieving success 
in the business world. This suggests that the view 
of adjustment underlying the Bernreuter is not 
simply a middle-class one, but rather a middle- 
class masculine one. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The higher neurotic tendercy scores obtained by 
the working class on the Bernreuter were found to 
be accounted for by a third of the inventory items. 
These items were found to be biased in one of the 
following ways: (a) they reflected middle-class 
values, mostly middle-class masculine values, 
while having no apparent theoretical relevance to 
mental health or illness; (6) their connotations 
were sufficiently obvious to allow the middle class 
to benefit from their greater test motivation. We 
conclude that working-class scores on the inventory 
are spuriously high. 

This study has stressed middle-class bias from 
the standpoint of its effect on evaluations of work- 
ing-class personality. This may have obscured a 
more fundamental point. To the extent that health 
criteria merely reflect the prevailing middle-class 
values they become static concepts of adjustment 
and conformity which may be inadequate not only 
for other groups but for the middle class as well. 
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7 It is interesting to note that while the class differ- 
ence in total score is of the same order of magnitude 
as the sex difference, only the latter has been given 
consideration by Bernreuter, ie., separate sex norms 
are used. 
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For A SCIENCE OF SOCIAL MAN. CONVERGENCES 
IN ANTHROPOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND Soct- 
oLocy. Edited by John Gillin. New York: 
Macmillan, 1954. Pp. vi + 289. Price $4.00. 

This volume consists of a series of essays by 

six representatives of the behavioral sciences, two 
each from anthropology, psychology, and sociol- 
ogy, in which each of them considers the con- 
tribution to his own field that one of his sister 
disciplines has made in the past and might make 
in the future. Thus, Murdock and Hallowell 
respectively examine the impact of sociology and 
psychology on anthropology, Brewster Smith and 
Newcomb explore separately the relations of 
anthropology and sociology to psychology, and 
Howard Becker and Parsons devote their respec- 
tive attentions to the contributions of anthro- 
pology and psychology to sociology. John Gillin, 
the anthropologist-editor, has written both an 
introductory and a concluding chapter to the 
book. 

In one respect the present book differs from 
certain other attempts at interdisciplinary col- 


laboration. None of the contributors seems to 


assume (or desire) a future synthesis in which 
the separate disciplines they represent will be 


amalgamated into one behavioral science. Rather 
the general emphasis is on the distinct nature of 
each of these social sciences with regard to theory, 
to specific problems, and to the contribution they 
make to our general understanding of social man. 
Gillin states the guiding principle: 


useful convergence in theory at certain points and 
practical collaboration in some types of research and 
its application need in no way impinge upon that 
autonomy of the established disciplines nor block that 
necessary search for new truth which can only be 
achieved by those equipped with theoretical guidance 
and technical knowledge peculiar to their respective 
disciplines. Indeed it is entirely possible that more 
rather than fewer specialisms are needed (p. 5) 


The least instructive chapters are those which 
deal with the relations of anthropology and so- 
ciology. Both Murdock and Becker seem to be 
most interested in enumerating the differences 
between the two fields and provide sketchy 
historical accounts of the sources of these dif- 
ferences. In general, the comparisons are in- 
vidious, and sociology uniformly comes off a poor 
second to anthropology. 

Becker and Murdock differ only with respect to 
what they view as the major inadequacy in sociol- 
logy. Murdock grants sociologists their “superior 
scientific sophistication,” and while he designates 
anthropology as the “final arbiter of the uni- 


versality of social-science propositions” he, in a 
gesture which is somewhat less than magnani- 
mous, assigns to sociology the future role of 
research on “our own society” as a “preliminary 
testing ground” for these propositions. It is in the 
realm of theory that Murdock finds sociology 
particularly lacking as compared to anthropology, 
and his assertion in this regard would seem to be a 
personal rather than a representative position: 


That the total body of verified theory which has re- 
sulted from sociological research compares unfavorably 
with that of anthropology in unity, in generality of 
application, in sheer quantity, and in potential signifi 
cance for the integrated science of the future would 
probably be admitted by most sociologists, and it is 
certainly understandable in view of the special diffi 
culties encountered (p. 26) 


Becker, on the other hand, attacks sociology 
for its lack of attention to concrete empirical 
work, i. e., “first-hand descriptive studies of on- 
going social units.”” The profundity of his polemic 
on the “contraction” of contemporary sociology 
may be gauged by his description of it as so 
“narrowly specialized, esoterically technical, 
methodologically hypnotized, and autistically 
gobbledygookish that reasonably intelligible gen- 
eral sociology at times seems to be on the verge 
of disappearing altogether’”’ (. 153). 

The articles which consider the relations 
between anthropology and psychology are both 
excellent and mutually complementary. In ex- 
amining the ways in which anthropology has 
influenced psychology, Smith emphasizes that 
this influence has come largely through the 
concept of culture. He notes that its past influence 
has been as a “general orientation to the de- 
terminants of human behavior rather than as a 
carefully elaborated concept or as a developed 
theory.” With regard to the future, it is suggested 
that 


More differentiated concepts at the level of motive, 
value, custom, or culture pattern may well turn out to 
be more fruitful than culture in the generation of 
hypotheses and laws. The global concepts of culture 
and personality may then end up after all as terms of 
convenience like mechanics and thermodynamics to 
identify major research areas, rather than as serious 
constructs of scientific theory (p. 48). 


In addition, Smith has some eminently sensible 
things to say about the theoretical status of the 
culture-personality concepts. He notes that con- 
siderable difficulty is avoided by the consistent 
recognition that these twin abstractions rest 
ultimately on the same data of social behavior: 
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If in fact the members of a definable social group share 
a set of traditional behavior patterns that warrant 
designation as a culture or sub-culture, by the same 
token these patterns (having no existence apart from 
behaving perse *) crnnot fail to be integrated into the 
personalities of he members... while the elaboration 
of modal personality and its ramified implications for 
the coherence of cultural organization can only be 
discovered through empirical research, the logical 
status of the concept is such that whenever sufficient 
regularities exist to identify a culture, we may be sure 
it is applicable (pp. 60-61) 


Smith further suggests that the newer “inter- 
action” models offer a real basis for future con- 
structive work and emphasizes that within the 
framework of this model “the conditions and 
consequences of the socialization process in its 
detail become a central problem for research.”’ 
Hallowell’s contribution takes the form of a 
scholarly monograph on the historical influences 
exerted on anthropology by psychology. It is an 
extremely informative account which stresses and 
documents the fact that “Anthropologists gen- 
erally have been far from insensitive to psychology 
... it is apparent, on the contrary, that from its 
beginnings, both abroad and in America, anthro- 
pology has been almost continuously influenced 
by psychology, but not always with respect to 
the same problems” (p. 162). This historical survey 


cannot be adequately summarized. Let it be noted 
simply that the emphasis is on the early and less 
well-known relations between the two fields and 
that Hallowell attempts to describe the ways in 


which psychological problems and _ concepts 
entered into the thinking and work of anthro- 
pologists from Waitz and Bastian in the 19th 
century, through Rivers and the important Torres 
Straits Expedition, to more contemporary figures 
both within and withuut the specialized culture- 
personality area. 

After this historical section, Hallowell lists 
some general areas of psychology which he believes 
are of particular concern to anthropologists. These 
are personality theory and testing, learning theory 
with particular attention to socialization, and the 
field theory approach in social psychology. He also 
notes the interesting fact that the problem of 
defining “‘universals” in human nature is again 
becoming a problem of scientific interest and that 
this is an area with which anthropologists are 
intimately concerned. 

The essays on the relations of sociology and 
psychology are more exclusively concerned with 
problems of theory than are the other chapters. 
Parsons starts with the assumption that psycho- 
logical and sociological theories constitute au- 
thentically independent systems in that neither 
may be reduced to the other nor can the major 
characteristics of social action be derived from 
either taken alone. He suggests that much of the 
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previous theoretical difficulty in this area may be 
resolved when it is recognized that the social 
role rather than the individual is the unit of social 
systems. The role as a conceptual unit in both 
psychological and sociological theories permits us 
to examine the interpenctration of personalities 
and social systems. The notion of a common 
culture enters as the most important requirement 
for the maintenance of an interactive system in 
equilibrium: “For a stable state the culture which 
constitutes the structure of the interactive system 
must also be constitutive of the personality 
system.” 

Probably the most important general postulate 
concerning the relations of personalities and social 
systems, and one which suggests an important 
general area for research, is that 


the patterns of organization of personality as a system, 
as distinguished from more elementary components of 
process, motivation, cognition, etc. which go into the 
organization, are derived from the structure of the 
successive systems of social interaction into which the 
individual in question has become integrated. . . . Put in 
psychologically relevant terms the main point is that 
the basis of the link [between the structures of personali- 
ties and social systems] is that the “stimulus condi- 
tions,”” which have been strategically crucial to the 
development of personality as a system, are organized 
as a structure of socially interactive relationships, 
varying over time... (pp. 84-85). 


Newcomb directs his attention to the question 
of useful “bridging” concepts and draws specifically 
on the approach of micro-sociology. He feels that 
the major contributions to psychology have come 
from having been forced to come to terms with 
the fact of groups and from the emphasis on 
communication which has been transmitted by 
the micro-sociologists. Interaction is, of course, 
assumed to be the focus of interest, and he suggests 
a triad of general concepts as providing a useful 
approach to research in this area. These are social 
role (defined as an expectancy concept but related 
to action by the additional notion of role be- 
haviors), consensus, and communicative acts. He 
suggests that in addition to further work on the 
conceptual and operational refinement of role and 
consensus that one area of particularly fruitful 
research would deal with social structure as a 
channeller of communication. 

In conclusion, it may be well to indicate that 
with all the diversity of approach and disparity of 
content a number of important points of con- 
vergence emerge from the papers. First, there is 
general agreement that the concepts of culture, 
personality, and social system are abstractions 
from the same set of empirical phenomena (men 
in social interaction), and that the theories which 
refer to these areas of interest are independent and 
distinct. Second, the socialization process is viewed 
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as a critical area of research for all three disciplines. 
Finally, while social interaction is the focus for 
empirical research, it is to be approached from the 
psychological side through some sort of “ex- 
pectancy” concept and from the sociological side 
through the concept of consensus. This degree of 
consensus among representatives of the different 
behavioral sciences is quite encouraging; it would 
be unfortunate, however, if these critical issues 
were now viewed as beyond examination. Cer- 
tainly, for example, future historians of science 
will find it of some interest that the concept of 
consensus achieved theoretical prominence in the 
“age of conformity.” It is therefore imperative 
that such questions be continually explored as the 
conditions under which social interaction may be 
maintained in the absence of consensus or a 
“common culture.” 

It is commonplace to say of such symposia 
that the contributions are variable in quality and 
insufficiently integrated. These faults mar the 
present volume less than they do most similar 
attempts. Although they do not pretend to solve 
them, the various contributors state clearly and 
well some important theoretical problems of 
current interest. For this reason, the book deserves 
a place on the reading lists of all the graduate 
seminars in the various sciences of social man 

Ex.tiot G. MISHLER 


Office of Population Research 
and Department of Psychology, 
Princeton University 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION IN RORSCHACH 
TestiInGc: THEORY AND APPLICATION. By Roy 
Schafer. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1954. 

Pp. ix + 446. 

THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST AND THE 
CHILDREN’S APPERCEPTION TEST IN CLINICAL 
Use. By Leopold Bellak, with the assistance 
of Marjorie Bristol. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1954. Pp. x + 282. 

These authors seek to codify (and, to some 
extent, justify) Rorschach and TAT usage by 
recourse to psychoanalytic doctrine. Both provide 
commendable demonstrations that projective 
methods need not stand outside all conceptual 
systems. Whether projective tests should be 
systematized just this way remains uncertain. The 
psychoanalytic system offers conceptual closure 
but seems to limit conclusions drawn from both 
tests to a familiar sameness, so that the reader 
wonders if identical conclusions might not have 
been drawn from no test at all. Both authors are 
able to make explicit the interpretive processes 
now customarily used in a vaguely “clinical” way. 
Both authors occasionally suggest an interpretive 
process that is new. Yet both bypass, apparently 
from theoretical bias, some of the techniques and 
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types of conclusions that are the unique contribu- 
tions of projective tests. It may be that we 
should not let our impatience to integrate pro- 
jective data with some body of theory exceed our 
respect for the value of instruments that teach us 
facts no theory can anticipate. Nevertheless, both 
books provide major advances in the theoretical 
discussion of projective tests. 

Both theoretical discussions struggle to trace 
the effects of interpersonal and endopsychic 
dynamics upon the perceptive and apperceptive 
processes cet in motion by a projective test. 
Schafer more fully spells out the interpersonal 
dynamics. In one very interesting chapter he 
discusses the effects of the personality of the tester, 
who may be himself uncertain, inhibited, de- 
pendent, rigid, intellectualistic, sadistic, hostile, or 
masochistic, and then offers a provocative analysis 
of “the dynamics of being tested.” Bellak, perhaps 
because he was at the Harvard Psychological 
Clinic at the time of the invention of the TAT, 
has more to say about apperception, in the sense 
that that word is used in the title of the test. One 
gains the impression from both books that, capable 
systematizers though these authors may be, these 
two approaches, the psychoanalytic and the 
apperceptive, cannot quite be seamlessly joined 
into one systematic means of understanding 
projection. 

The body of each book consists of full, concrete, 
orderly, and clinically useful discussions of the 
process of inferring personality from test protocols. 
Schafer devotes a chapter to each of the Rorschach 
patterns that appear as a result of the testee’s 
choice of repression, denial, projection, or obsessive 
operations as a characteristic defense. Much of 
what is said in these chapters re-codifies usual 
interpretive techniques (e.g., “sequence analysis”), 
but quite often this restatement of old methods 
is more illuminating than any discussion in 
standard Rorschach texts. Bellak illustrates the 
use of his “Bellak TAT Blank,” which he feels 
reduces to an “economical” amount the in 
terpretive labor that has led many critics to call 
the TAT unwieldy. The Blank is superior to many 
proposed check lists in that it contains items of 
dynamic importance, but it remains partial and 
rigid, as any check list must. A more powerful 
tool used in the Blank is the systematic listing of 
each story theme at three levels of abstraction: 
as a “descriptive theme,” as an “interpretive 
theme,” and at the “diagnostic level.” In discussing 
this procedure, Bellak says some wise things 
about the operation by which we build a construct 
of a “personality” upon raw observations. Un- 
happily, the leaps he makes between “levels” in 
his illustrative cases often assume thorough 
familiarity with psychoanalysis. His check list 
and his thematic interpretations are supplemented 
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by clinical notes of about the same nature as the 
notes customarily used by the best TAT workers. 
It may be that economical clinical practice will 
continue, in the long run, to be based upon such 
notes only 

Both books contain useful lists. Bellak offers a 
card-by-card rundown of the dynamic themes 
most frequently elicited by the TAT stimuli. This 
list is more useful than published TAT “norms,” 
which have reference to manifest story content. It 
is not quantitative but will probably conform well 
to the clinical experience of TAT users. Schafer 
offers lists of the contents of Rorschach responses 
characterizing oral, anal, sado-masochistic, au- 
thoritarian, and homosexual personalities. These 
lists will probably become the bases for many 
empirical studies. In fairness to Schafer, it is well 
to point out that his very sound position with 
regard to content analysis is that, while every 
response is the resultant of converging id forces and 
ego defenses, response content “is ordinarily a 
guidepost and not a highly articulated map of 
the unconscious terrain.” 

Bellak treats of the theory underlying the 
Children’s Apperception Test, as well as the 
Supplement to that test, and illustrates by means 
of the Bellak Blank the interpretation of each. 
This section of his book parallels the section on 
the TAT but may be welcomed for its fullness by 
workers interested in these less known instruments. 

In short, Bellak and Schafer have both written 
treatises that advance our knowledge of the theory 
and the practice of projective testing. Neither book 


will serve by itself as a complete rationale or 


applied manual for the test it discusses, yet both 


books say things not previously said in textbooks 
on projective methods, (The value of the concepts 
of neo-Freudian “ego psychology” for under- 
standing the genesis of test responses is especially 
convincingly brought out by reading these two 
books together. The ego 
apply with equal force and to be inferrable by 
much the same means in both tests.) Both books 
represent surprisingly complete efforts to relate 
projective techniques to an existing conceptual 
system. li one has doubts about the appropriate- 
ness of reducing Rorschach and TAT to mere 


mechanisms seem to 


special devices for psychoanalysis, if one is not 
sure which offers a broader basis for understanding 
human behavior, projective test data or Freudian 
theory, then one can take comfort in the reflection 
that both these books will stimulate their own 
empirical checking-out because both offer concrete, 
provocative hypotheses for immediate future 
research 

CHARLES McArtTuur 

Harvard University 
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THINKING AND SPEAKING: A Symposium. Edited 
by G. Révész. Amsterdam: North Holland 
Publishing Co., 1954. Pp. 206. Price $4.00. 

One of the contributors to this volume suggests 
that “it is easier to think than it is to say what 
to think is.”” His evidence need go no farther than 
this book which brings together ten contributors 
to discuss the relationship between thinking and 
speaking. It is clear that the editor is overly 
optimistic in his introductory statement “that 
[their] common efforts will form the foundation 
for a theory on thought and speech.” This tri- 
lingual symposium is, however, a worthwhile 
cross section of the diversity of method and points 
of view represented in European social science 
Unfortunately no attempt has been made to 
bring any coherence into the material presented, 
making it seem most fruitful to summarize sepa- 
rately each of the ten papers. The contributors 
are five psychologists: J. Cohen, Manchester; 
W. G. Eliasberg, New York; F. Kainz, Vienna; 
J. Piaget, Geneva; and G. Révész, Amsterdam; 
two psychiatric neurologists: K. Goldstein, New 
York, and H. W. Gruhle, Bonn; a linguist: E. 
Buyssens, Brussels; a mathematician: B. L. van 
der Waerden, Zurich; and a philosopher: J. 
J¢rgensen, Copenhagen. 

The editor, Geza Révész, supplies the main 
paper, which is a speculative and introspectionist 
essay on the proposition that thinking presup- 
poses speech and speech presupposes thought. 
Révész is the only writer in the volume who de- 
fends this point of view, a defense made possible 
only by repeated and cavalier redefinitions of the 
two concepts. Thus, Révész that all 
thinking is governed by the laws of logic, and 
excludes all those evidences of “thought” which 
do not follow this principle. He states that a 
definition of the concept of “thinking” is just as 
impossible or difficult as a definition of “mind, 
idea, substance, ego, intelligence.”’ Once one 
agrees with him that the term necessarily must 
fall into that category, any further serious em- 
pirical investigation becomes at least difficult. 
His argument becomes pure casuistry when he 
states that he presupposes that “a thinking or- 
ganism necessarily speaks” and that “a speaking 
organism necessarily thinks.” It is uniortunate 
that this paper should be set up as the leitmotif 
of the whole volume since it is so speculative, 
and particularly since the other contributors 
present a general disagreement with the thesis of 
their editor. 

In the chapter by Kainz we again find an un- 
checked use of introspective material, despite the 
fact that the author pleads for objective facts, 
i.e., the use of consensual introspective data. 
Kainz also appeals to physiology as supporting 
evidence for thought-speech correlations, a source 


assumes 
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which is surely prematurely brought into the 
argument. He discusses both genetic and phy- 
logenetic aspects, and presents a useful and 
historically relevant review of primarily German 
literature. 

At this point mention should be made of 
Gruhle’s contribution. After the discursiveness of 
two previous authors, it is a pleasure to find a 
writer who, despite his ties to the German tradi- 
tion, tends to be neither discursive nor specula- 
tive. Gruhle specifically deals with the definitional 
problem, when he points out that the affirmation 
or negation of a necessary relationship between 
thinking and speaking depends on the definition 
of the concept of “thought.” In a sense he repre- 
sents a bridge to the other dominant point of 
view presented by the symposium when he 
speaks of thinking as Aufgabenlésung, the problem 
solving of our own contemporary psychology of 
thinking. Gruhle also should be thanked for a 
dispassionate and closely reasoned review of the 
aphasic evidence, which leads him to conclude 
that we have no sufficient basis for concluding 
that these cases necessarily show thinking dis- 
turbances. 

If Révész and Kainz represent the old German 
school and Gruhle a bridge to most of the other 
contributions, two contributors defy classifica- 
tion. The mathematician, van der Waerden, 


briefly indicates that words are not an essential 


part of either mathematical or logical thinking, 
while stressing the facilitative and collective 
aspects of language. Goldstein’s short chapter 
does not deal directly with the problem at hand, 
but rather re-analyzes both constituents, thought 
and speech, in relation to the abstract and con- 
crete attitudes, and as means for the basic tend- 
ency of the organism toward self-actualization. 

The least satisfying of the remaining papers is 
that by Eliasberg. It is a confusing article, both 
in its terminology and its lack of coherence. 
Eliasberg is the only contributor to touch upon 
emotional and affective factors, but without any 
real conviction. He writes in an English as dis- 
cursive as some of the German contributions, 
approaches concept formation without calling it 
that, and presents some interesting material on 
discrimination reversal, transposition, and trans- 
fer. However, he fails to make all this hang 
together or to relate it to other, contemporary, 
investigations. 

This reviewer found the most challenging and 
fruitful papers to be contributed by Piaget, 
Cohen, Buyssens, and J¢rgensen. It is always a 
pleasure to find a new contribution by Piaget, 
particularly when it is unruffled by his too often 
obscuring translators. In eight concise pages, he 
discusses the development of thought within his 
theoretical framework. With Piaget, thought is 
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not an elusive, introspective datum, but rather a 
representation of symbolic behavior. He con- 
ceives of rational, intelligent behavior as preceding 
speech, and of thought and symbolic behavior as 
concepts which are handled developmentally and 
tied to observable behaviors. Finally, he points 
out that while language is a necessary condition 
for the development of logical operations, it is not 
a sufficient one. One would have wished that 
more of the papers had recognized this distinction 
between necessary and sufficient conditions. 

John Cohen presents an excellent, though un- 
fortunately short, review of theory on the 
thought-language problem, including, in contrast 
to others, references to psychoanalytic and con- 
temporary American writers. He discusses phy- 
logenetic aspects against the background of the 
Darwinian tradition of empiricist psychology, a 
problem previously discussed by Kainz who is 
handicapped by a view of man as qualitatively 
and metaphysically distinct from the lower phyla. 
Cohen concludes his review with an experimental 
report on the delayed expression of thought. 
Neither his space nor this reviewer's allow for an 
adequate discussion of his evidence that delay 
increases the quality of imaginative productions. 
The relevance of this study to the general problem 
of the symposium is only marginally indicated. 

Buyssens’ contribution is both the best written 
and most forcefully advanced thesis. He relies on 
a functional analysis of language, and is the 
clearest exponent of the notion that “thinking” 
denotes “any psychological activity whose exist- 
ence is assumed in order to interpret behavior,” 
and that thinking can be examined only after we 
have expressed it in some language. He stresses 
and documents the primarily social role of lan- 
guage, and maintains that questions concerning 
the meaning of words, concepts, the choice of 
syntax, etc., are basically questions of social 
behavior. Buyssens concludes convincingly that 
“nothing in the parts of speech allows us to as- 
sume that a corresponding classification of ideas 
is possible.”’ One only wishes that he had devoted 
some space to a discussion of the influence of the 
structure and content of speech on that of 
thought. 

Jérgensen presents the point of view of modern 
philosophical analysis. He makes several useful 
distinctions, some of them familiar to modern 
philosophy, others new and challenging. J¢rgensen 
distinguishes first of all between thinking and 
acting, which relates thinking immediately to the 
more familiar (for the American reader) relation- 
ships between planning (problem solving) and 
performance. Secondly, he contrasts depicting 
thinking (when symbols resemble the represented 
object) and non-depicting thinking (when symbols 
do not resemble the object, but include artificial 
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signs, movements, etc.). It is in reference to the 
latter that he has occasion to discuss the relation- 
ship between language and logical inference. 
Finally, Jérgensen defines a concept (he uses the 
term “notion”) as an “organized senso-motoric 
system of sense impressions, ideas, feelings, and 
tendencies of acting. . . .” Thus, the philosopher 
comes very close to the psychologist’s (particu- 
larly Piaget’s) concept of the term “concept.” 

In summary, the collection left this reviewer 
with an impression of unevenness in style, rele- 
vance, and coherence. The above digest shows 
that it contains material for every bias and runs 
the gamut of psychological positions. This repre- 
sents its main usefulness. Its coherence, however, 
could have been improved if an initial distinction 
had been made between two uses of the term 
“thinking.” In one sense it has been referred to as 
a set of constructs, which, to use Humphrey’s 
terminvlogy, are zmployed when organic response 
cannot be reduced without remainder to response 
strictly correlated with individual receptors. The 
other use of the term, currently less respectable, 
refers to the report of experiences which cannot be 
consensually validated, ic., private events. 
American psychology has left this latter area 
almost entirely to the speculative mercies of some 
of our European colleagues. There seems to be no 


systematic reason why these reported experiences 
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must be ruled out of court. We accept all manner 
of reported experiences, and if we find them use- 
ful, predictable, and related to other behaviors, we 
do not, and should not, hesitate to include them 
in our psychological systems and to accept them 
as psychological data. Validation of experiences 
need not be inter-individual, given certain condi- 
tions, it might well be intra-individual. A reading 
of this volume should serve as a stimulus for a 
more rigorous search for the antecedent and con- 
sequent variables related to these “private” ex- 
periences. They may or may not be related to our 
cognitive constructs. But to investigate and to be 
scientifically rigorous in an area which may 
yield important information must be the answer 
to an experiential challenge of our self-conscious 
neo-behaviorism. It may be that American psy- 
chology needs such a challenge. 

This is an important book if one is at all in- 
terested in the state of psychology and related 
disciplines in Europe. It is a good diagnostic test 
of an American reader’s rigidity, and at times of 
his patience. It does not, as Révész claims in an 
epilogue, indicate “the practicable way towards 
the answer to the most important questions.” It 
does go a good way toward finding which ques- 
tions are not questions at all, and what some of 
the right questions may be. 

GEORGE MANDLER 

Harvard University 
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